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IHTllODUCTION. 



The uuccees of tho first series of Mr. Reed's Lecttires on 
English Literature, haa tempted me to a. now experiment on 
the kindness of the public. This volume comprises two 
courses on kindred subject — one delivered in 1846, on tlie 
Historical Plays of Shaksjieare — from the dim legendary pa 
riod, when seiireely the foim jf hist(rj is maintaiued do«u 
to the edge of the poet's own \%j anl gonoritua tliu it. gn 
of Henry the Eighth — the other a leiy biief one on Traj,!!, 
Poetry, in 1842. The first course was prepiri'd foi the 
smaller class of the College Chapel and the seconl wl i,h 
was by comparison very highly elaborated foi a moip jo\.a 
la d W tl th 1 tt M E d t ok gieat 

p lid tob tetwthh suit foi 

t! y w 1 tn ! to w th d 1 ht by a m t utelh fnt 

d idddmh hllptn B)th 

w 11 I m 1 d tl {, t pi as tl j,ii of them 

as f 11 th p th m w k t > t f t say that 
tl y t f th t 1 wh h the author 

1 U 1 % & t be d t carefuUy- 

tt 1 1 t as p k ! t d d moi-e for 

1 th t! 1 t lly 1 1 rcasou in 
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Sydaey Sniitli's distinction, if not as to the greater oaro 
neceBsarj, at least as to tiiB greater care usually taken in 
what is written to be read than ia what is written to be 
spoken. Mr. Boed wrote, not carelessly, but very rapidly. 
Id one of his private letters (to many of which, bj-the-by, I 
haye'referred in tlie notes to this volume) he thus describes 
not oniy his mode of composition, with its attendant embar- 
rassments, but the feeling; almost of enthusiasm which his 
theme often esuited; — "Since you were here," he writes, "a 
very busy man have I been — -perpetually haunted by the 
writing of one lecture a week, and usually not being able to 
finish it till about an hour before it was wanted. This hiis 
been a severity on one who likes to compose with a leisurely 
thoughtfiilnesE. I have just got through the Shakspeare 
part of my course, with a lecture on Hamlet yesterday even- 
ing. I could scai'cely have conceived how much my reveren- 
tial admiration — wonder at the genius of the myriad-minded 
one — has deepened by this kind of study of his di-anias — ■ 
' in the lowest deep, a lower deep.' John Milton is before 
me in awful majesty for Monday next." 

Thus he wrote and felt when poetical study occnpied his 
jniod; and, though this letter does not refer to these conrsea 
of lectures, but to one other more extended on the British 
Poets, which I yet hope to give to the public, I have quoted 
it in some measure to account for slight inaccuracies — the 
fruit of haste, and also as a revelation of the earnest and 
thoughtful spirit that influenced him throughout. His was 
;he heart of a most devout poetical student. 

Of the first course of lectures on English History as illus- 
ti'ated by Shakspeare, I need only say, in addition to the 
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eiplanatioDs of tlio Introductory Lecture, t!iat thia mode of 
historical writiog h entirely new. With the esception iif 
some fugitive essays in English magaaines — the object ol 
which was to show how ■wrong Shakspeare was — I am awiu'* 
of nothing of the kind m the language. How the idea of 
using Shatspeana's plays, in Lord Bacon's phraee, as " His- 
toria spectabiiis," is developed, the indulgent render must 
determine, beaiing in mind throughout, that the drama is 
not used merely as a mode of illustrating historical records 
ur lightening their gravity, nub as a means of entertainment 
and relief, but as an instrument of deep philosophy in com- 
bining two great departments of human thought ajid know- 
ledge too often dissociated " I sck," to nso Mr. Reed's 
•vords, "this combination, not so mnoh as a means of re- 
lieving the severity of historical study and making it more 
attractive, as because I have a deep conviction that poetry 
has a prewouB power of its own for the preservation ot 
historical truth ; that it can so revivify the past — can put 
such life into it, as to make it imperishable." The attempt 
is now before the reading public. 

In ed ting this lolume I haie added i few notes nni. 
in them hive in -iPvPrii lustanoe-s availed myfeli of m? 
brotho 3 pi vite CLiieBponJenoe It is (.f so interPfct 
ing a nature — -ho variel and as ■with every tiling he 
wrote so chiraeter stic and transparent to hw pure tattea 
and gentle nature that I am luolmed to promise at no \exy 
di^itant diy a memiir of his life and ooiie*"pondence 1 
speak d ubtfully for though among his family and inti 
matefrienls eieijliourof leaoKte sej&iattn lAithitssal 
thonghU and mem lies is k s t 1 i ible (nil vine thesa 
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woi'ds at the distance of more than a. year from the day of 
the saoriBce of tke Arctic,) such a step mast very much de- 
pend on the favour with which these volumes are received 
hy the public. 

Down to this point of time, oa I have said, the publication 
of Mr. Beed's works has been eminently successful; the 
Lectiiras on English Literature having passed tlirough seve- 
ral editions — three in this country, and at least one in a 
«heap form in Great Britain. Rarely has an unheralded 
book faeen more kindly received hoth at home a.jid abroad. 
I have not seen the English edition, which I understand to 
»e in the form of what is known as "Railway reading." It 
ftas of course been ] nted without ega d to the American 
copyr ght iS rd ng n a small but verv striking way (for 
nere th se who are wrong 1 are the v dow and orphan) 
an 11 st at n of the d c ed table oond t on of the law be- 
tween the t vo ou ti es the respons b 1 ty for which, I am 
dorry to say, rests on my own countrymen. I am the more 
free to express this opinion, recollecting, as I do most dis- 
tinctly, how strong were my brother's feelings — how in- 
tensely he felt, as a matter of American seif-reproach, 
the want or tho denial of international copyright. 

In preparing this volume for the press, I am glad to make 
my acknowledgements for great assistance rendered to me 
by Professor George Allen — one of my brother's colleagues 
at the University of Pennsylvania. W. B. E. 

OCToomt 9, 1855. 
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LECTURES 
ENGLISH HISTOEY. 



LBCTUItE I.— INTRODUCTORY.* 
^it tlje Sl«bg of listorg, 

Shakspeare's Chronxole- Plays — Lsgendair hiatm'y: King Lear— Ro 
man and Sason: CymbeUne and Macbeth— Satiiro of tho sulijocb 
gsnerallj' — ImaginntivB htstorj defined — Hot hiatortcBl romance — 
Power oflmaginatioo in hist«r[ca1 painting — Arebbtahop Whateley'9 
uuaFysis — Lord Baoon's idea of draniatio poeliy — ^Milton's VisTon 
of Greece, in Paradise Regained— Sense of realitj— Famines as 
described In iistory and poetry— Genoa in 1789— Ghent in tho 
fourteenth century — Philip Van Artavelde — Arohdeaoon Hare — 
Remote and obseure legenda^Reality loo dUtinct — Images and 
memories of the dead— Effect of travel in the Holy Land— Volney 
—Written hisiorieal painting— Charles Lamb— Belsbasaar'a Feast 
— Waahington A llston— Poetical histoiy of the Bible— The reputed 
philosophy of history— Lingard and Hume— Arnold— Tr!^io poetry 

. —Sir Walter Scott— Funerals actnai and picturesque— Hogarlh— 
Home's aaflidanlal theory — Outline of Shaispeare'a historiaa — 
KoTolty of the anbject of this lecture. 

It is my purpose to explain to you the nature of the 
course which I have announced, and to present some con- 
s respecting the study of history. 
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a that portion of modem 
Liatory wliicli is illustrated by Sliakapeare's historical 
drama. T!ig earliest of the reigijs thus illustrated is that 
of King John; the latest is that of Henry the Eighth 
and between tliese, are Richiid tht. Second, Heni^ the 
Fourth, the Fifth, the Sixth and Richard the ThirJ 
1'his is a series, it will he olser^ed, whith carries ns 
back into the agitated tuimoil of the Middle Ad^s, and 
leads us on to the later fomi of aoLial and jioliticil life in 
that period of histoiy, which to distinguish it fiom tlie 
meditBval, has been called tbe "modem ot the modem ' 
In these "Chi-onicIe-Plays as they are stjled, there is 
comprehended the story ot thiee eientful centimes — the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth. — biokea, indeei, by 
some oonsiderable intervals oi time I will ende^^our m 
the lectures partially to notice those interval';, and I pio 
pose to extend my subject into a moie remote intiquiti, 
by tatir^ the tragedy of King Lear is illuatiative jf the 
legeadaiy times, and Cjmbelme ind Moobtth, of the 
Komaa and Saxon periods, respcetnelv 

The nature of this subject lenders these leotures lite 
rary as well as historical and they must combine the 
study of those two high depirtments of human thought, 
— poetry and history. Now I de&ire to say, at the out- 
set, that I have sought this combination, not sj much as 
a means of relieving the seventy of historical 8tud> and 
making it more attractive, as btcause I hive a deep eon 
viction, that Poetry has a prei^uus power of its own 
for the preservation of lll!itone^l tiuth, that it can so 
revivify the past — can put such kfe m it — as to make it 
imperishable. I have it greatly at heart to carry this 
deep conviction of mine into your minda, and hope to bo 
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able to sliow, if not bj argument in ttis lecture, n.t least 
by actual evidence in ttoae that follow, how a great poet 
may be, at the same time, a great historian. 

Before going further with the subject of my lecture, 
let me take two or three minutes to prevent some misap- 
prehensions, which might otherwise occur. While there 
may be a legitimate and valuable service of the faculty 
of imagination in the cause of history, there is certainly a 
great deal that is utterly spurious and deceptive, espe- 
cially in tie shape of historical novels, among which the 
few excellent stand distinguished from a multitude that 
are worthless. I have no occasion to refer to them, and 
wish to be unclerstood as treating my subject altogether 
apart from them. 

Again, when I state that the imagination may minister 
to the knowledge of history, I certainly do not mean to 
say, that the poetic or dramatic form is better than any 
other form of history, or, indeed, to make any kind of 
comparison between them. There is in each its own 
peculiar value; and so vast is the range of tiatoi-j, tJiat 
it needs them all : it gives ample duty to every one who 
labours to save the memoiy of the past — whether it be he 
who zealously collects authentic documents, or pores over 
time-worn inscriptions, or gathers unwritten traditions — 
whether it be ajinalist, or chronicler, or biographer, or 
historian. I allude to these various functions, not in tho 
way of comparison, but, od the contrary, to show that no 
disparagement of them is to be understnod, when I assert 
the use of the imagination in the study of history. 

Let me premise one other remark — that m employ- 
ing the term " Ima^mition," I mean not suih a faculty 
of the mind as gives biith to the I'ommou woikb of 
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Jicljon, nor even suet as is represented in the made 
quate analysis tiiat is met with, la the usual Bjbtema of 
metaphysics, but that creative power which, whetlier it 
boar the name of imagination or no, is an element of 
every great mind, without which there may le acute 
intellect, there may be fine talents hut there cannot be 
that which is known as genius. I mtjn thit inventive 
wisdom, which brings the truth ti liti, by the lielp of iti 
own creative energy — the poetic element nhich la kund 
not only in the souls of mighty artists whethei then iit 
be poetry, or pdntiog, or BCulpture, hut dlso of gieat 
philosophers and historians. 

I BOW may proceed in my endeavour to show that thin 
imaginative power Aoes render important seivi e m the 
acquisition of historical knowledge In the first pi ice, I 
ask your attention to this fact — th'vt, whenever tbe ima- 
gination of a gi'eat artist, be he poet or be he planter, 
nas touched any historic character or event forthwiti it 
acquires a lifelike reality, which other portions of history, 
on which no such light baa fallen, do not possess. Why 
13 it that we have so vivid a conception of that scriptural 
occasion — St. Paul at Athens — but because, in one of the 
grandest of the cartoons, EaiFaeile has given to Ohristen- 
dom a vision of the apostle in that sublime attitude — 
"As if tho cspimiled aonl diffused itself. 
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Again why m it that that 'jpleadid legend of early Roman 
hi&tory — the at ly ot C r lanui — h bo tr sh led familiar 
to US escept that ShaL&peaie has &o impenonited the 
pnde ot thit patiii.ian soldier ao to make us ieel that he 
WIS Dot a, mere name on the pa^e ot historj bat a human 
being with hie passions as oirsehea I piesent to jou 
this f'ict also is unquestionably tme that the p itiou of 
English h story which biiakspeare haa treated is more 
fanahaily known not only popularly hut m well-educated 
minds and especially with reteienee to the characters of 
famous persoDiges thin any other p rt of it Why is it, 
thit the fi St great c vil wu&iit — the bwoaia! war in the 
reiiTQ ot Henry the Thi d with De Montio t at itt head, 
— hi, who when lie fell e med a h lo a honour and a 
martyr s iiame — why is it kn wn so much less thin that 
other civil feud, the fury of which was quonehed by the 
blood spilt on Bosworth Field?* Why is this, escept that 
the latter period is seen in the light that is shed upon it 
by the. imagination of ShaJtspeare? How the dramatio 
piyit has so wrought upon those times as to inspire a life 
iuto them, I will not now stop to inquire. It is the fact 
I wish you to consider. From this, I pass to an authority 
03 which much stress may be laid, because it comes from 
a. writer remai'kable for his logical and rather unimagina- 
liye habit of mind. It is a no less severe logician than 
Archbishop Whateley, who thus reasons, to show how 
iraa^natiou is needed in4he study of history: — 

" It has seldom or ever been noticed, how important, 
among the intellectual qualifications for the study of hiis- 
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toiy, is a vivid imagination— a faculty which, conse- 
quentiy, a skilful narrator must himself pussesa, and to 
which he must be ahle to furnish excitement in others. 
Some may perhaps be startled at this remark, who have 
boon acciistomod to consider Imagination as haying no 
other office than to feiga and falsify. Every faculty is 
liable to abuse and misdirection, and Imagination among 
the rest ; but it is a mistake, to suppose that it necessa- 
rily tends to pervert the truth of history, and to mislead 
the judgment. On the contrary, our view of any trans- 
t n esp lly th t f n f m [1 w 11 

neoess.nly b mp f t rally t 1 t 

b m thi g m tl 1 tl t th 

a t^ 1 s, w h b f th 1 1 Ij i 

f th nwl 1 th t took il tl hbt 

f th ht 1 i f h f th to 1 11 th 

m ta ces dwhhtra t — -1 

htwcain dhlHeet p-t 

1 t f wn g d try, d pe ns, and 

imagine oursel t n spectators. It is from a 

consideration o he, mstances, that we ai'e en- 

abled to form a g judp,m n as to the facts which his- 
tory eco da nd to d ve in tract n fron t What we 

ma^ ne maj n le d be wholly aj a j e unr al 
hut t may be wh t act ally does or d d e ^ To ay 
th t Ima^naton if not re,, lated by ound judgn ut 
and suffio ent knowledge m y ch nee to convey to us 
fal e mpresf. ons of past events a only to s y th t n n 
s fall ble But su h false mpress o s a e even mu 1 
the more hkeiy to take possess on of those whose na^, 
nat n feeUe o un ult atel Th y a e a(t t ca. 
at tin pr tu uut s ^ wl 1 
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they read of, aa much lesp different from wiiat they see 
around them than is reiUy the case *" 

This may &t,ive to correct a oommon misapprehenaioti 
renpceting the functions of the Imagin<iticn and to show 
that when di'iciphned and cultivated it selves the ciu e 
of tiuth This too 18 to be thought of thit the neg 
leet of its culture does not extingniBh it foi esistmc; as 
it does thmgh in very difterent degrees in all minds it 
will act in some way perh<ip3 ieehly and fittully and 
inegulirfy, and it it is not tiained in t!e service ot 
WIS Eom and tnith it ertamlj will be iouud iii alluuco 
with folly and falschool 

I jjibs to another inthoiity immeasunbly higher 
when I quote a single sentence fr m Loid Bacon wh » 
has said thit Dnmitic foetry is lile history made 
visihle md is in ima^e of actions pi t as if they werp 
present "j" Now I stand upon this sentence as the text 
of my lectures and on the authority of Bacon is sustiin 
ing tihe view I am anxious to pie=i,nt of the ima_,initive 
study of hktory In truth I neei attempt no moie tha i 
to CTolve the wisbm thit s wrapped in these tew words 
of a ^rej-t philosopher — one ot the greatest the world has 
known. 

When Lord Bacon spealcs of dramatic poetry being 
history made visible, he could not have been thinking of 
mere scenic representations. Theatric art, in bis day, 
was too rude and contracted for him to see in it aught 
but what was too mean to show the images of actions 

» Whateloy's EleniontB of Rhetoric, p. 116. 
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<Jieece, he liogeitd upon Hjmettua, and, gazing (iver 
the countiy around Atteos, he said — "I cannot kave 
the spot — the Boene bow present to my eyes — witlioat 
iLpeatiug the deseription gnen bv one who was no eye 
witness of it To omit it wou!d he injustice to Alliens aa 
well as to Milton, — and that fine description in the 
fourth hook of Patidiae Eegamed wts iptly reheaised 
amid the music of those mtural icuuds, which are yet 
heard upm the hilh of Attica * 

Another and higher ezercise of the Imagination is 
when It la employed to gne us a sense of reality in 
the knowledge of the ictions and the sufferings thit 
histcry recoids The mind miy learn the facta of his 
tory and the memory may, at need recall them, and yet 
there may be, witha! a most inadequate conception of 
their truth nnd leality How Iitlle sense at best, is 
there of what the annali of the world tell of suffering 
humanity' We reai or hear, foi instance of a battle, 
tnd the numbers oi those who haie fallen in it, and, 
aftei a cold caleuhtion, we think it i laige or 'yaill 
pitpoition, and it makes ihout is much impression on 
us as 'iny othei statistics might No sympathy is touohea 
by these anp,regates The intellect calmly comprehends 
the facts, hut the imi^ination is ujt astir to gne them 
reality in oui mmds It is eomparatwcly a recent eient 
in histor'^ — the dieidfui tamine in which thousintls of 
the Genoese peiished-— when, m 1799, the French inny 

• Quoted in substnnce from Greene PiotorinJ, Dascnptive and 
Hiato ical by Chr Btophcr W rdsw rth DD l> 31 Milton 8 yrcris 

perfgriHari." W. 1!. K. 
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Tindsr Mftssona was besieged iu their city, aad a British 
fleet kept such unrelenting guard in that magnificent 
bay, thiit naught reached the sufferers, sare the waYcs 
that 

'•JHib their white fcam against tho palaco miills 

The inhabitants of that wealthy and luxurious city 
were reduced to all desperate estremities, and twenty 
thousaad innocent persons — women, too, and children — 
peiished by the alow misery of famine. Histoiy tells os 
of these things in its didactic form : it gives us the 
information, but it gives tm no more. In the fourteenth 
century, the like calamity, with pestilence superadded 
to famine, desolated one of the opulent and populous 
Flemish towna, and it is tbAis d^eribed in the Chronicles 
of Froisaart; — 

"This whole winter of 1382, the Earl of Flanders had 
BO much constrained Ghent, that nothing could enter the 
place by land or water: be had persuaded the Duke of 
Brabant and Doke Albert to shut up their countries so 
effectually, that no provisions could be exported thence, 
but secretly, and with a great risk to those who attempted 
it. It was thought by tbe most intelligent, that it could 
not be long before they perished through fajnine, — for all 
the storehouses of com were empty and the people could 
not obtain bread for money When the b*ikera had baked 
any, it was necessary to guaid the r shops for the popu- 
lace, who were starving, would 1 ive bi kea them open. 
It waa melancholy to heai these pi r pe pie (for men, 
women, ajid children of g o 1 « ibat nee were in this 
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miserable plight) make their dailj oomplaiata and wiea 
to Philip Van Artavelde, their eommander-iB-chief." 

So is the suffering city described in the simple style of 
the old chrouicler, and with, indeed, rather more of aui- 
mated narrative thaa histoiy generally gives. 

I now refer to the fine historical drama by a livmg 
poet, — the Philip Van Artavelde of Heniy Taylor, — to 
show Kow the image of the past is there presented. We 
gaia the Yision., when we read the words with which Van 
Artavelde addresses his companions as they see the city 
of Ghent lying in 
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A still deeper sense of reality is given by the imagina- 
tion being earned into the interior of one of those afflicted 
dwellings. Van Artavelde, meeting his sister, after her 
return fium the awful charity of a starving and pestilcii' 
tial city, questions her— 

"How render me account of what befel — 
Where thou hast been to-doy. 

Clm-a. It is but littla. 
1 pB,id a, Tisit first to Ulieiiheim, 
The man, wlio wbilomo siivod our Rilhei'a life. 
When certain OlematitiBts and ribald folk 
Assailed bim at Mnlinas. Ho came last night. 
And sold he knew not if ive owed bim augbt, 

Would pay the dtbl, and save more lives than oac 
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It seeoiKil a weftlthy niflii'a 
f drapery and good house-f 
.n ordinary Hme, betokened 



Sat- UkBuhaim, a famlue-stric 
With either bony fiat upon hi 
And bis loQg back upright. 

ITna a little urthin of a cbik 



And Elsiany finger pointed : then be rose, 

And nith a Ion obeisanoa, and a smile 

Tiiat loDkeii like waterj moonlight on his faoe, 

I to)d him that a lading of nheat-donr 

Was on its way, whereat, to my surprise, 

Hia eountenauoe fell, and he had almost nept. 

Art, Poor Boul! and wboroforef 

Ciara. That I soon perceived, 
lis plucked aside Ihe curtd.in of the cuuch. 
And there tivu ohildren'e bodies Is; composed. 

And tbey bad died so nearly both together 

Ho BOiiroe could say which first; and being dead, 

He put them, for some fancifn] afTectioE, 

Each nitb its arm about the other's necb, 

So that a fairer sight I had not eeen 

Than those two eblldren, with their little fnflee 

So thin and wan, bo cslui, and end, ead sweet. 

I \rished myaelf their sister, and to lie 
With them in death, a9 the; did with each other] 
I ibought that there wae nothing ia tiie world 
I oonid have loved so much ; and then I wept; 
And when he saw I wept, his own teara fell. 
And he was sorely sbnlion and convulsed. 
Through weakxiofs of big frame and his grcnt gri. 
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Now this is purely ima^oary ; and yet, how perfpctly 
espressive ia it of the truth ! How much more truthful 
is it than mere lifeleaa narrative-accuracy; and how 
deeply iato our hearts does it carry the sense of the 
reality ! Consider how little was known a few years ago 
of this same Philip Van ArtayoSde, until, within owr own 
day, the vision of a living English poet's imaj^ination is 
turned to the comparatively obscure region of the annals 
of Elanders, and forthwith Van Artavelde bewmes, what 
even Froissart had not succeeded in making him, a fajiii- 
liar historical personage. 

In continuing this analysis of the eraploymect of the 
Ima^oatiou in the study of history, there are still higher 
and more precious functions, than this power of present- 
ing picture like impressions, which I have heea endea- 
vouring to illustrate 

We aie all oi ui I dare say, apt to think of the com- 
position and the study of history as a much simpler and 
easier th n„ th n it ledly is. But if history were no 
moie thin i mcie h oniclc of facta, — a mere record of 
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men, their deeds, and their dates, — reflect how soon 
there gather oTer these uncertainty, obaenritj, and 
blank oblivion. It may be that the historian is toiling 
to recover the knowledge of some far remote age — that 
he strives to decipher the timewom inscriptions of a lost 
language, or the mystery of hieroglyphics, or that he 
qnestjons the avpful silence of the Pyramids, which, 
almost as long, it might seem, as the earth has eadured, 
have been pointing to the sun, or bearing on their huge 
hiilk the darkness of the night. Or it may be that the 
historian's labour is not upon the scant materials of a 
dim antiquity, bnt upon the immense accumulation from 
which the history of a later tjme is to be extracted. 
Now, in either case, it is scarcely possible to estimate 
justly, much less to exaggerate, the magnitude of such 
labour, or the might of human genius, that is needed to 
achieve even an approach to it. This has been eloquently 
set forth by a thoughtful living author, in a sentence 
which reminds me of the magnificent structure of the 
prose of Milton or Jeremy Taylor: — "The field of opera- 
tion is so vast and unsurveyable, so much Hes wrapped 
up in thick, impenetrable darkness, while other portions 
are obacui'ed by the misfa which the passions of men 
have spread over them, and a spot, here and there, shines 
out dazzlingly, throwing the adjacent parts into the 
shade; the events are so inextricably intertwisted and 
conglomerated, sometimes thrown together in a heap, — 
often rushing onward and spreading out like the Ehine, 
until they lose themselves in a morass,— and now and 
then, after having disappeared, rising up again, as was 
fabled of the Alpheus, in a distant region, wliich they 
reach through an unseen channel ; tlsc peaks, which firat 
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meet ou eyi.a ais »io&tij so lioiren, while tlie fi 
wtteis flow aecietly through the valleys; the s 
ot events are sl peipptually at variance, and uot seldom 
contridii^rv, the actors on the ever-shifting stage are so 
numerous and prouiiaeuous eo many undistinguisliahJo 
pafibions so many tangled opinions, so many mazy preju- 
dices aie ev(,r at wort rollmg and teasing to and fro in a 
sleeileis conflict, in whii,h every inaa'a hand and heart 
SPem tt b" a^mst his ne!e;l!bour, and often against him- 
w!f it 1? so impossible to discern and sepai'ate the effects 
broueht ahont hy man s will and energy, from those which 
art, the lesult of outward causes of circumstances, of eon- 
juncturts of all the mysterious agencies summed up 
under the nime ot chance and it requires so much faith, 
as well as wisdom to tiace any thing lite a pervading 
ovLiiuhna, law through the ch los of human affiiirs, and to 
peicene how the banner which God has set up, is still 
b>iae |ause]c=sly onward even while the multitudinous 
host seems to be struggling waywardly, busied in petty 
bickerings and pei^onal squdhbks;— that a perfect, cod- 
summate history of tlie world may not unreasonably be 
deemed thp loftiest aohievpmeat that the mind of man 
caa coutempljte "^ It is from the entangled and etior- 
inoua masi thus described of memorials, and traditions, 
md record? that history is to be evolved. For the work, 
there v not a ficulty oi the human mind that is not 
needed be^de8 the great morxl qualiflcation — a love of 
truth that shall be at once calm in ita action, and pas- 
snnitc m its eirneatness and its impatient hatred of 
1 1 eh od "R hjt concerns my j resent subject chiefly is, 

' H r E r e et -it Tr Cli TivH Series, p. 353. 
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that hrston:, truth is gained not only by the Icgii. ] pro- 
cesses of the intellect hat by that inventive power which 
can discover the truth when ai'mmeut alone could njt 
have disclosed it and it has been wisely said that the 
union of the poet and the philosophei is eissential to f rm 
the perfect histoiiin It is nrf I think pDosible to hnd 
in the records of all literature one great histomn m the 
constitution of whose mind the imaginative ta^'ulty is not 
a large element — the jbilit^ not &imply to reason about 
historic testim ny but also to behold the past — to &ee it 
with the mmd a eye and this is essentially the same 
thing a? pjctic iision ly which the dead tte distint are 
ma le Iivin,, and present It is only when th s phil so- 
phic and pjetic p wer combined boks upon the multitu 
dmons facts of past times that these facts aie duly 
anaye I and harmonized into just order and pioportion 
Amid the actual tccuriences how much is there that is 
unmediimt; anl wuithleas — nay noise than woithless 
because often obtrusive and standing between our min Is 
and that which is significant and valuable All sulIi 
obsfiuetions the genuine hiatoiiin aweeps away in &il nee 
and knowledge is acquire! not only by what is told but 
1 y what is left unfold Men and the leeds of men iie 
to b eshibittd in the just subordinition to the control 
hng agencies of their times The simple ehionicler may 
be content to maie his re(,oid of events with ao discrimi- 
nation; but history is more than a chionological table, 
and the historian must idealize the actual; he must give 
it aueh a form, that we may see the causes of events, and 
the living, actuating principles that were at work in 
them. Now, when the philosophic or the imaginative 
eye of the historir^.n — (I care not which it be culled, for I 
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believe all true philosophy is imaginative, and all geuuiae 
imagination is philosophioal) — when the eye of the histo- 
rian Gontemplates a period of history, after deep study, 
he sees all that is important, and influential, and perma- 
nent, and he sees it in. all its essential character and 
reality, while a thousand insignificant cireumatanees have 
faded out of his thoughts. Thus it is that the actual is 
idealized into the highest and purest truth. 

Eefloet how often our sense of truth is impaired or 
impeded by,tii.e preasure on our minds of what is actual, 
and visible, and present. A faithful painter may, in the 
highest stylo of his art, portray a human face with all its 
charaetcristie expression and in all its true individuality; 
and yet the nearest relatives are not only the hardest to 
satisfy, but, by the very nature of their familiarity with 
the subject, will often be the worst judges of the likeness. 
Again, I believe we ai-e all of us very apt to foil in 
appreciating the b^t and the noblest parts in the eharac- 
ters of those whom we know familiarly, for the thousand 
familiarities of common life interpose; and it is sad to 
think, that often it is not until Death hath hallowed and 
idealized the character, that we can do it justice, Thtn 
the eye can no longer see the familiar face, the ear no 
longer catch sounds of the familiar voice; but the soul, 
apart from the senses, is left to the solemn, solitary work, 
and beholds the strength and the purity of the spirit that 
has passed away, more truly than when it was ineamato 
in this life. 

I use those illustrations to show how much that which 
is matter of fact, as it is called, often stands in the way 
of truth ; and I cannot doubt, that one of the gi'eat moral 
puvpopcs for which the Imagination hnfi boon iinpliin(t:d 
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, that it may emibla us to triiiiupli over the 
; of the senses, of which it may 1m said, as of 
the elemeata of fire and water, that they are good ser- 
vants, but very bad masters. The soiil must keep do- 
minion over them., or else we are sui'e to be beset by the 
manifold mischiefs and miseries of materialism in some or 
other of its forros., The most elevated sense of truth in 
the spirit of a man may be grievously and disastrously 
disturbed by the presence of that which affects only the 
senses. It is said that Yolnej was roade an infidel by 
his travels in Palestme and though it is fearful to thiuL 
of faith dying out of a C hnstian s s ul in c usequcnce of 
his eyes having before them the visible prt-sence oi the 
Holy Land, yet there is a natui il piocess by which sut,h 
a defection is conceit able 

When, at a di tance we think of Mount Sm i oi of 
the Mount of. Olives or ot thnt other moic (wful emi 
neBce, they ai'e more spiritual th n niateiid phee of 
the eaith. The Delectable Mountains m the 1 ilj,rim s 
Progress are, to my m n 1 scarce more Tisionary and 
with such feelings the events that ^ivc a eaaot ty to 
those spots, are in perfect haimony But when tl o 
traceller aetitally stands upoa that ground — when it is 
visible and tangible — and when feeling the vt-iy soil 
the vegetation, and the stone", beneath his feet, hi, o lis 
to mind Jehovah's preseace oa that selfeame place, or the 
Saviour's incarnate life, then the impression of the senses 
and the spiritual associations may come in eonfliet. In the 
heart ot A 1 ey t p oved va leeoneil ble eonfl t n 1 
f th J elded to what nas sensuous It may well be 
b h ed th?t any one who va« ts that land n t n the 
re cnt 1 f f he e ly fh t an 1 ! t h 
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the ttoughtlesa sight-seeiog temper of the modei'ii travel- 
lei'j tas need to pray that tis faith be streugthened hefore 
his eyes rest on places, which, hefore, had only been ap- 
prehended hy tia imagination. 

In the composition of hiat-ory, and eminently in tte 
historical drama, tkcre must needs be this poetic process, 
hy which tlie actual is subordinated to the ideal, that 
whicli is iucoasidei-able put out of sight, and aueh unity 
given to the sizhject as will best display its real truth. 
It is oae of the chief fuactions of the Imagination t« give 
unity and harmony to the materials of which it treats; 
and, perhaps, I may explain this more clearly hy refer- 
ence to an act kindred to historical poetry, — I mean, his- 
torical painting. In one of the most admirahle of the 
Elia Essays, so fn!l of a fine and humorous philosophy, 
Charles Lamb has observed that "not all that is optically 
possible to be seen is to be shown in eveiy picture. Ey a 
wise falsification, the great masters of painting got at their 
true conclusions, hy not showing the actual appearances 
that is, ali that was to be seen at any given moment by 
an indifferent eye, hat only what the eye might be sup- 
posed to see in the doing or suffering of some portentous 
action."* In this same essay, he shows, by a careful 
comparison, that it is in their barrenness of the imagino^ 
tivo faculty, that most modem works of art are so inferior 
to the paintings hy the great masters which on this 
very account were so much more impre'fsive ind tnith- 
ful He exemplifies this deficiency m Martra f histori- 
cil paiutiUj^-s which iie i miliar to u all ly t ^ help 
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of tlie engravings; and in the Eel3liazKM''s Feast of thnt 
artist, after aoticing tte alarm which haa thrown the 
well-dressed lords and ladies in the Hall of BeliiB into 
such admired confusion, lie justly asks, — " Is this an 
adequate exponent of supernatural terror? The way in 
which the finger of God writing judgments would have 
been met by a guilty conscience? There is a human 
fear, and a divine fear. The one is disturbed, restless, 
and bent upon escape. The other is bowed down, effort 
less, and passive."* This same scriptnral subject has 
been treated by another modern artist — one whose genius 
was full of that imaginative power, which was the glory 
of the old masters — I mean our countryman, the late 
Washington Aliston ; and I wish that you had seen that 
great, but uafinished painting, were it only that I might 
now the better appeal to it as an illustration, to show how 
the imagination can worthily and triumphantly reproduce 
the events of history. On beholding it, one is made to 
feel that the supernatural writing was a transaction, so to 
speak, between God and that impious king — the prophet 
participating in divine power, while he is inspired to 
interpret the mysterious words. Yoa see that it is upon 
Belshazzar that the awful terror has fallen with all its 
weight — that it is he — stiU gorgeous with barbaric pearl 
and gold, and just now so proud in his profanity — that it 
is he, and, perhaps, he alone that has beheld the fingers 
of a hand come forth and write upon the palace walls ; 
and that it is hie spirit which is withered by the pro- 
phet's interpretation — "God hath numbered thy king- 
dom and finished it. Thou art weighed in the balances 
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and art found wintmg TLy kingdom h ('nidtd, nn 1 
,iven to the Medea and Peisi^na In the foiHgitun 1 
jf the pittme ire seen the queen, Jinart stmJiea with 
terror, ind awe, and gnef — the i5iunp of the bafEeri 
Boothaayera and dstrolofferB — the captive laraehtea revo 
entially bowing iround their in'spued countrymaji In 
he middle diatince are the tables of the impious feast, 
i«th BelahiKzir b thousand lord'! — his wives and eoncu 
)mes , and afar ofl methoUv,ht I saw thousands of Baby 
louians throning to the huge idol that toweied m tho 
distance— ind yet il! ao controUed by the genius of a 
great histoiica! painter that there is eiei piesent to your 
iHind the leading truth of the history, — th»t it is Bel 
^hazzai ■! soul that Gid is dealing with, ntid thit it i'! 
ovei his appalled spirit that is hangmg the fultlment 
which closes the story of him and his empire In th it 
night WIS Belshizaar akin mi Darius the Mede took 
the kingdom " The creatine power of a great artist a 
pnpt pimter, hia made that hist incal oceaMon iisiUe 
I am ^iiire that I am thus made to fi,el the tmth and the 
retlity ot that chapter of saerei history more deeply than 
I evei felt it hefoie and that I shall never think of it 
otherwise than as Allston has shown it to me.* So is it 
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Wbea realh suddenly, but with its genllest -Iroke, cloiciJ tne 

n the late Washington Allston— the pamt was left wet on thai 
t ^ctiptui'al painting unhappily i icoiuplete to which he bod 
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that the imaginatioa of the genuine painter addrossea 
itself to the imaginatiott of tte spectator ; and, aa history 
is wrought on by the genius of the artist, so it is by that 
of the historical poet : so, indeed, too, — in a somewhat 
different way, — by every great historian. All history of 
a high order mast be animated by the vivifying spirit 
of the Ima^natiou; and I give the highest possible 
authority for this opinion, when I remind you that 
inspired history abounds with it. That one chapter, for 
instance, which describes the event of which I have just 
been speaking, the downfall of the Babylonian Empire, 
is instinct with Imagination from the first verse to the 

Having chanced to touch iipon this train of thought, 
let me follow it a step further, for the salte of the 
authority. So large a space in the record of revelation 
is occupied by history and poetry, that one cannot help 
reci^nising and revering them as the appointed modes 

nod B. EMne which I cannot msntion without regretting that I uiiist 
not atop to efty what wight he said ot thaia, as showing the heauty 
and the dignity, the truth and the moral power, that dwell in (he aoiil 
of a great Chriel^n ai-tiet WiUi his lilgh potren! es a painter, there 
was nnitad a moit etqmsitB spirit of BiiMciam, wherein it would have 
been hard to say wbioh was the Inrgeat element, — ft fine philosophy 
or tender Christian sympathy I remember with what deep but 
tranquil emotion, in tonea that Bern the very lousie of modesty and 
genius, he lamented, rathei than rebiked, that iignrious temper 
of critici«m whieb seises on the wonk points of a painter's work, and 
shuts its vnon to all thnt is genuine and great. He made the 
remark with refareiioB to Haydon; and I conld not but reoall it, when, 
not a great while afteniard, wo heard the tragio stflry of that painter'a 
death, — how, la the metropolis of Great Britain, he was di^iven by 
neglect und that wrong, which Allston had repnived, to a erased brain 
ond im awful suicido." W. B, R. 
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of divjne instniction — as chosen instruments for thfl 
guidanee of the human igeul. Tou find there history, 
in its severe form of the Chronicles; you find poetry iu 
its most sublime form; and, what is more applicable to 
mj present subject, you find history and poetry corabined 
in those marvellous proportions unattainable by the unin- ' 
spired imagination of man. And what a du!l, dreary, 
dismal Bible it would be; if all that was imaginative in it 
were quenched ! If inspiration come direct — direct, I 
mean, from the throne of God — into the mind of maji, it 
has utterance, for the most part, in some imaginative 
form — it may be a lyric chaunt, like that which burst 
from the lips of Moses and Miriam over the Egyptian 
warriors, Eusiria and his Memphiau chivalry, — " the 
horse and his rider gast into the sea;" and if the inspira- 
tion is given tfl tell, not of the past, but of the future, it 
finds voice in the lofty strains of ]>ropheUc poetry. And 
so when inspiration comes into the mind ; as the consti- 
tutional endowment of poetic genius, it, too, seeks espres- 
sion in some imaginative form, whether its plastic power 
be employed on the canvas, or on marble, or in words. 

In the nest place, a groat impediment in the way of 
historical knowledge, as, indeed, of all knowledge, is that 
he who writes, and he who reads, history, is apt to bring 
with him prejudices and prepossessions; and accordingly, 
the study is carried on, not with the love of truth as 
tte prime and master impulse, but to make out some 
theory, or to sanction some preconceived bias. The cen- 
sequence of this is, that there are few histories to which 
the reader can intrust himself with believing, confiding 
docility; instead of which, he has to be pei-petually on 
his guard, as if he were walking with a foe instead of a 
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(ucnl 111 lie is fon-cd to seek truth bv tb(t pjufol 
miserable process ot balaociij^ one evtnme agiiust au 
otter Of all the histones ot England tkeie is not one 
I am safe m sijing which is not in one wiy or ithei 
a putiaan history, and the hist< iians who make the 
proudest bonst of their phiioiophy and their lileraht^ 
are cot seld m the moit nariow nunde 1 and treacheious 
so that it has been well uaid that what h-is heen called 
' the ph losophy of histoij may be denominated the 
philosopliy of romanoe for hy tew wntei-s has &o much 
bten done to pervert the t»utli of history as bj the 'o 
("tiled philosophical hiat nana * 

I have said there is not an impartial history of Tn^ 
land inasmuch it every writer of it hai 1 oked on bis 
subject not in the clear stmisphere of candour ind of 
truth but thiongb the listuibmg nielium ot some party 
opinions and feelmgi Each hi^toiiaa has some point ot 
Tisi a to whioh he is 1 ound by his piejudices and only 
ir m thit fan ho Jd L bid on piat ages Worse it n 
all the most famihai histoiy if England the classic 
hiift jry — I mesa Mr Hume s — is the product f a mind 
thdt juld look upon other times only through those 
deadly vipoms that aie perpetually n^ ng from an mfi 
dJ a heait Eiom the low and unhealthy region of 1 
slajhn dustical philos {hy he ne^er i se to the blty 
stations of truth; and how could a diy, haid, aophisticil, 

« Thia remark will bo found in ike Hdverti^ement to tbe fomth 
Ttlume of the quarffi, ond, I believe, first, edition of Lineord n Hiolory 
of England, p. vi. In t]ie Xatt, edition, revised 'bortl; befoie tlie 
nuthor's death, be aaya; — "Nor dolhesitate to prooliim my baiiaf 
thnt no wvitera bnte provf d mf re sneco'ilul in the perveriion of lii« 
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and uuiiiiuginative iateUect, like his, have any feeling in 
common with the herobiu and the piety of other ages ? 
With an impa^ahle gulf between his spirit and the spirit 
of those times, how could he be a faithfiil or a Just 
historian of them ? 

Now, to bring these considerations to bear on my 
subject, when an historian, whether in prose or poetry, 
comes to his arduous work, a strong and well-disciplined 
imagination lifts him up from the atmosphere of preju- 
dice and error into a pure region of truth. It is the 
precious moral agency of the Imaginatioa to rfdse as out 
of a narrow-minded selfishness ; it enables ns to think 
and to feel with others, and thus to judge of them with 
candour and with charity, and therefore with tnith. It 
puts it in the historian's power to look upon distant ages 
in the spirit of those ages, and thus to giYe a genuine 
knowledge of them. Instead of this, history is made 
controversial ; it is tortured into the sanction or the sub- 
■yersion of some system.; and it is seen only in such a 
light, or is placed only in such a light, that all the eTents 
of past ages shall seem to do homage to some narrow- 
minded and exclusive speculation of the historian. Pc>- 
litical writers, for instance, treat the civil institutions, 
even of antiquity, in such a way, that the narrative shall 
malce, respectively, in favour or against modem theories 
of liberalism or absolutism. The Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic historian will so shape their , stories 
of the early and middle !^es of the Church and of 
Europe, as to support or condemn the great movement 
of the Reformation; and thus, while writing the history 
of one century, they will, in reality, be thinking much 
more of another and a later one. Or an historian, 
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This spirit of capacious charity, which is one of the 
i-hsracteristics of the imaginative mind, brings with it 
lois "grGa,t gain, that it leads the historian to do justice to 
the. better side of human nature as it is displayed in 
history- He will habitually seek out all that is good 
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and great in the annals of tlie worlJ, am) tliuE will feed 
the genial sense of admiration on wliioh the haaltli of oar 
moral nature so much ^ depends. It is with admirable 
feeling tiat Arnold Bays,-— "If an Listorij.ii be an unbe- 
liever in all heroism— if he be a man who hrinjis every 
thing down to the level of a common mediocvitj, depend 
upon it the tmth is not found in auch a writia'."* The 
best truth of history, let rae add, is lost to that censo- 
rious, sneering, saioastic temper, which is its own curse ; 
for it can see only what is selfish, and mean, and vitious. 
There will, indeed, he ifound enough of evil passion and 
guilt upon the pages of history; but when sentence is 
proaounced, let it be with the tone of solemn judgment, 
and not of satire. ■)■ Clinging to the truth in all that is 
pare and elevated in our straggling human nature, we 
may do well to cherish the memory of the heroic deeds, 
the virtues, the self-devotion, and whatever else has given 



* Lectnres on Modern History, p. 301. 

f I slinJl huva occuBioD, at one pnrt of this courae, in connsction 
nit-h the Ciireei^ of Hanrj tlie Fifth, to see Ihs tone of hifitorj olle- 
viated by the inimitable oomio element of the oLamBter of Falstoff; 
but, fur the most pnrl^ ne find th&t the bistorlcal drama carrios 
ns into the region of lofty passions — that its largest element is thM 
of iragedy— tfaat it is b; sufTeruig tbat the Dlis,racter9 of men and 
nations are formed ajid disciplined — tbat it is in the school of advor- 
Bty tbat high viiiuea are engendered ; for, 

"Oh, Lifo ! without thj chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and wo. 
Success and fulure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found; 
For faith, 'mid ruined hopes, serene ? 
Or whence could firlue flow ?" 
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glory aud dign ty to the gene -at onb of miuk ni Th s 
B the most petmaneat and tl e mo'<t p e po t on 

of history 1, d t IS thit to which a well-c ilt vated 
miu,natoc and inked tho siMjlest ^ood sense and 
jpadi tee! ng will turn n t n t veiy Eemenib r how 
much t s a matte of cho e tnd f hah t w th ne 
wh thei we y 11 look pon th ng^ w th a ^ood or an 
ev 1 eye an 1 erne aber too that the se t of tl scofF 
s not the aeat of w a 1 m — that t th ^ ¥ h afed to 
him who seeks t w th a geuer la aymp thy an 1 a doc le 
te nper and that 1 13 denie 1 to h m wl o oomei w tl is 
p on a 1 3 r de and a sp t of ate j t 

Let me give a single illustration, to show how the self- 
same occasion may be presented under very different 
aspects, in one of which there may be present that which 
disturbs and distracts our impressions of the truth, while 
in the other the imaginative view may be much more 
faithful to them. lu a passage in his private diary, Sir 
Walter Scott has expressed an aversion to funerals, 
because so much of what is seen and hoard at theiu 
is painfully discordant with the genuine giief, the depth 
of which can neither be seen nor heard. " I hate fune- 
rals," he writes; "there is such a mixture of mummery 
with real grief — the actual mourner, perhaps, heart- 
broken, and alt the rest making solemn faces, and 
whispering observations on the weather or public news, 
and here and there a greedy fellow enjoying the cake 
and wine. But," he adds, " the funeral at a dis- 
tance, — the few mourners on horseback, with their 
plaids wrapped around them, — the father heading the 
proce^ion as they enter the river, and pointing out 
the ford by which his dai'Iing is to be eai-ried — none 
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of the iloidinate figures in discoiJ with the general 
tone ot the mo dent but seeming just ate saori^ and no 
more — the distant fi ne il is dffecimg * The' first of 
tl eae scBue'^ Scott s w with the keen ohaeiving eye, wiih 
wh c!i he studied human n ture in ito weaijieBa as well 
da its streni'th the othei ha beheld w th a poet's eye; 
a,n(l he gised on it as it was ideahzed by the distance 
lid by his own imagination I a^k you which of these 
views 19 the true one^ It may be aasweied that ea*;h 
hjfl a truth of its own A'^ ell then whi h more trulj 
expresses the real feeling of the occas on If the pur- 
pose 1 e to show tl e utter hpaitlu^ne s of mourning, then 
Hc^arth s picture ut a funeral, at once comic and hideous, 
will beet answer the puvpc«e; but then, at best, it is 
only satire, and we feel the truth of that view which is 
harmonized by the imagination. f 

=> Lookliai-t's Soott, voL viii. p. 322. 

t Hogarth's PieMrea, or rather tho folio Tolume of engmviiiga, wna 
oue of the picture -buoks of my boyhood; and now I am not oahametl 
tu reourd the heresy, that no Brealjon of art ia in sroiy way mora 
TPpnlsive to me. The fuE is, to my eye, hideous. They may lie 
hiatorioB] piotHres, (so Haalitt dignifies them,) but they aie hialorioa] 

half of tbe eighteenth century— the eoily Georgian era. If Hogarth 
had illuBQ'ated Euoh a ghastly book as Lord Hervey'e Memoirs, irhat 
happy oongenlality of Bit and letter-preaa it would hayo been ! — and 
what man or womBn of delicacy would oate tu open the volume ! 

W. B. R. 
Q this note, ealla mj atlflntiou to a 
subjoot! 

"The third work formed for itself quite another circle of readers, 
he interest devoted to Lichteiiba-Q's Moijarch waa, in reality, a facti- 
ous interest ; for iiow couid the German feel any real enjoytaent ol 
hiuiB oud oddities that rarely oceuii'ed in the uircuuistauueB of tba 
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simple and pnra lifa of tis own oonntiynien ? It was only ths ti'adi- 

Eugliah— it ves nnly the singuliu-lty of being able-to possess all of 
fliESe nhimalcal reppeaentations oompleta in one body, and the conre- 
nient oironmatftncB that there was no atied of bringing to the study 
BBd adminition of these works any knOHledge or feeling of art, but 
oflly a bad dispoailioQ and oontempt for mankind — that fnvoured, in a 
verj peculiar way, this romnrkable succcsb." Goethe's Woilis, (1640,) 
Tol. sjiviL p. 511. (Annalsn, oder Tag nnd Jahres-Eefte.) 
* Jiitotarj Romains. iVoi-ks, vol. viii. p. 20. 
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mystery of that lam, by which misery is carried ilown to 
the third and fou "th ^eneritions 

When II line lu his hi^toij re^hps the cud of a 
splendid eri ft iDglish historj he closes it with tliis 
reflection — thit the study of the ejily mstifutions 
ot the oouiitn la lu'itruetive ai &li win^ that a mighty 
fabric of government is built up by a great deal of acci- 
deit with 3. \ei7 htfie human foresight and wisdum ' 
In our meek hours of faith we aie taught that not a 
sjinow fills to the gfttund without Gods provnlenco, 
and then we turn to the inhdel history to learn there 
bow the km^ly commonwealth ot Eiii'laBd, that has 
swayed the happinesis of milli at of liumT.n beings, and 
has sent torth this vtst Republ e of the West, grew up 
by rtcci }pr t that with all its influence on tke human 
rii,(, it WIS but the ueatureot chance- It is thus that 
histo 7 beoomei atheism from which we may gladly turn 
to the better jhilosiilij of the puet-bistorian.* In 

« My brothoi-hndii strong aversion (ifauoh a word is adiniasible in 
ToaltOTB of orificism) to Hume ana Ms Hislorj ; nnd, as is olear from 
Dinrj pnsBiiges of these leotures, was at no paina to coneenl it. Bs 
had no aympathy with the tolerance of error wlich praises Hnmo, 
adopts or recomiueTids his histftry as a test-book, and contents itself 
with incidental correcdone of errors and mistepresentatioiiB. (Smyth's 
Lectures, vol, i, leot. t.) He would'as soon have tanght from Pains 
as from Hanie; for he heliered that Hume's principles, enforced 
more pcmidouslj in his Hislorj than anjwhere elae, were, os Irfird 
Erovighfim admits tlioia to be, " atheism, not skeptioiata." (Men of 
Letters, p. 1T7. Art. on Hnme.) To Bume'e skiU as a rhetorician, 
he, porhapSf did injufitice — thoirgh, with mj hrother, I inoline to the 
belief that timo'and improving criticism ai'e damaging this fame (ilso. 
The paaaoges from Hume cited hy Lord Broagham us " magniacent," 

»f Charles the First's exaontion, ai'a most graoeful and picWresque. 
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fchaiipLMe aiiiunable desi-nption of poetic gtmus one 
tit itj noblest ittrjbuteB la that it gkncea from earth 
to heaven N whpie hai tins been mjie finely es 
enii lified thin m his own dtionicle Plavs If the 
Gieek diama vii ccntioUpd bj Destiny — the despotism 
of a blind inesoiulie Fate — the Chnstian histouoal 
dnmi hiB a Provilenoe kr its leading idea In the 
peiiola of histoiy which I pr pose to esauime and 
illustiite by the English hi&toiical plays of Shakspeiie 
it will be seen thjt while he embodies a gieat va 
iiety of human charactei ind p'lSiiions he shows it all 
as on ag ncy m the piov dentiil gmernraent of the 
world \fter dihposm^ of the eaily biBt rj I hope to 
be able to show to those ■who mny acooiupany me m this 
eonrse of leetaies how the guilt that bun? o\er the 
usurpation of King John biought not cnly retnbntion 
on himself but unnented m eery upon the innocent 
Arthur — how the gid ly tyranny and the fiailtiea of the 
eecond Eachtrd fund sid expidtun in a tngic death 
"We m^y there tiioe the fortunes of the Lduoastrian 
! in^ from the elpvatiou ot Bflmgbioke onwai 1 
fhiou^h the martid gloiies of his sons reigu to the. 
disastrous civil wars ot the Rtses In the list of these 
histoncal dramas we shall see tne ot the noblest tugic 
representations of the mutability of earthly power, jnd 
we may contemplate the sublime, hiatoiicai imp irtiality 
with whioh the poet has portrayed the splendid and 
haughty career of England's Great Cardinal 
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In coiitlufciuH, let me say, that, ajjiit altogitlii-i lioni 
tte mode of treating it, I cannot, foi one moment, dis- 
trust the intrinsic inteiest of the suhjeil of thia course 
of lectmes It la a subject of ample magnitude, and 
of ttis I have become moie deeply sensiljle the moic I 
have dwelt upon it sinoe I first proposed it to my mind. 
It is, therefore, with no affectation of modesty that I 
a^ure you I have a strong feeling that these lectures 
must be very inadequate to a subject which grows tu 
my thooghfe as I work upon it. The subject is a new 
one, too— -I mean, as to tie mode of treating it; and it 
will demand much care and study to keep the historic 
and poetic elements in just proportions. In this, I have 
no authority or esample to guide me. 

I will endeavour to give the subject an interest and 
value in the minds of those who wiH accompany me in 
the course; but if I should not succeed in this, remem- 
ber what I tell you now,— the tiult is in me, and not in 
my subject. 
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awful tragedy in the wliole rangti of dramatic literatuve. 
The obaOTire and neglected legend lives, by transmigration, 
in that imperishable drama, wliicb shows us the royal and 
the parental misery of the breaking heart of King Lear. 
The legendary period of British history is to be under- 
stood as embracing those ages, which, beginning in a dis- 
tant and indefinite antiquity, end with the opening of 
autheutio annals. That authentic history begins under 
the nnfavourable circumstances of observation which is 
limited and prejudiced, for it is found in the miUtary 
narrative of a Koman soldier, who met the Britons in 
bloody warfare. The scanty infoi'mation to be derived 
from Julius Cfesar's memoirs of his campaigns is, at 
best, the description of an enemy and a Koman; and, 
in judging of the value of such testimony, it should be 
borne in mind, that, whatever were the virtues of the 
Eomaa character, and whatever pmise there may be in 
calling a man, now-a-days, an "old Roman," there was. 
found among that people little of veracity or magna- 
nimity in their dealings with their enemies. Still, 
though the narrative by Osesar is not entitled to entire 
confidence, it does ^ve the first solid footing for English 
history to stand upon. We learn oeiiain facts from it, 
distorted and coloured though they he by the medium 
through which they have come to us. We can believe 
that the great triumvir, after having led his legions in 
victory from one province of Gaul into another, found a 
new adversary, when the Britons crossed the narrow 
channel of the sea to help the kindred people who dwelt 
in Armorica— there where, at this present time, their 
descendants are found, I mean, that very peculiar race 
who oeenpy the nor[.}[-w^cstorn corner of France, the 
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poMnce of Eiittauy When the sub}us^tion of i. ul 
wa? completed Ca^ir revolving peihips hia (hi& 
aoainst the freeclom of the republic looked rouod and 
beheld on one side tl e dark and impenetrible foiests 
of Germany and on the other what appo-ued the more 
accessible ind easy cinqup'^t ot the almost unknown land 
of the BiitoH'i He looked to the white diffe of these 
shnres perhapa with a revcnneftil e\e (i^amst the con 
fedeiates of his Galhi, enemy — perhaps impelhd to con 
tinned wii by the hiP ot that lust of eonqneat which 
burned lu the heart oi Roman soldiei's for eight centuries 
and more — burned until it wis quenohed not only by 
exhaustion but by the fulfilment of pi ovi lentii! purpoee'< 
Whatever wns the impul e — whethei these or the im 
piobahle and meanei one which ha"* been imputid to 
Cresir by one of his mn countrvmen the eovctin^ of 
British pe^^ls — tbt, invi^ion of Biitain added n thine; to 
Eom-m powei or ptide ■' The eiglea were fiutteied in 
their flight and Tvhen thanks weie given at Bome to 
the gods it miy well be qiiL^tioned as Milton intimates 
in his History of England whether it was foi a conquest 
ir an esoipe™whether it was foi an es[loit done or f(r a 
discovery made. At the end of the campaigns, the con- 
queror of Britain was not master of one foot of British 
ground; not a Roman colonist was left in the land; and 
Julius Cassar, at his return to Koine, dedicated to the god- 
dess Venus a corslet of these Britisii pearls — a gift, which 

* Tooitus, Vit. Agricolffi cap. xil. Cieero nd Att. iv. IB. Ad Fbdi. 
The auUiori»iT alludsd to in the text mis, 

itiidiiicra confereoiem, intettium gni mitntt 
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wa'', pcrhjpf,, the inoie pieeioiis fiom the lit.t, fh^t t! l 
Homana weat home with no inehnatioa to leuLW the 
search foi that kind ot jewels 

It IS oertim that, in the inyasioa of Biitaiu, Gaasar 
eneounteipd a foP who caused a dismay, iiora whifh eTeii 
the di^ciphne of hi"* vetenn legions with difficiihy ralhed , 
and I muiit contcM thit, while we dpplatid the heroi'im of 
the standaid hearei of the tenth legioa, I hai e a deeper 
sympathy with the rude birhiirians who gathered bv 
thousands to defend their aative shono If it was true 
marti d virtue for the Roman to leap into tiip wavef and 
bid bis hesitating tellow soldiers follow hiiu, tbeie was i 
nobler spint in those undaunted Biitons, who lushed into 
the aea to strike the invader before his foot polluted their 
soil. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon such £ainilia.r pas- 
sages ia bistoiy as the descent of Julius CfesM' on the 
British shore; hut I could hardly say less in asking your 
attention to the manner in which the authentic history 
of Britain has its beginning, with that event, about fifty 
years before the birth of our Saviour, It is the practice 
of the later wi-iters of English history to make no attempt 
to present any narrative of the earlier period, which is 
abandoned aa purely legendary or hopele^y involved in 
fable or conftised tradition. It should be understood, 
however, that, in doing so, they pursue a course veiy dif 
ferent from that of the early historians of Enghnd who 
had no fear in looking into a very remote mti |uity ind 
no difficulty in persuading themgclves thit they saw a 
gi-eat deal there. They dealt with their eras ot a thju 
sand years with a magnificent issuiauc and marshal! i 
iiiigs and dynasties of kin- m c n] 1 t<^ :,1 lol y ,11 d 
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They carried their elaborate genealogy 
80 far beyond the Olympiads, that, by the side of it, 
Greek and Eoman histoiy seems a thing of yesterday, 
British antiquity is made to run parallel with Egypt's 
aacient lore, aad with the prophets, and kings, and 
judges of Israel. It stops at the Deluge, and is every 
thing but antediluvian. 

This confident chronology of the chroniclers startles us 
with its boldness and its minute accuracyj and, indeed, 
it seems fentaatic, if not ludicrous, whea we are gi-avely 
told of one British king flourishing in the time of Saul, 
and another hemg contemporary with Solomon; ajid that 
it was m the penod of the prophet Isaiah that King Lear 
was ruler in the land Yet this mythical chionoiogy 
appears to h ive been for so long a time part of the popu- 
lar literature of England, and to have taken such hold 
on the mind, that one of the commentators on Shak- 
speare thinks it woilh while to remark, that the oame of 
Nero is introduced m King Lear about three hundred 
years before he was horn ; and another commentator on 
the same passage, where Edgar says that "Nero was an 
vmgler in the lalce of darkness," goes. still more seriously 
to work in the way of correction, by remarking that "this 
is one of Shakspeare's moat remarkable anaehrooisms ; 
for that King Lear succeeded his father Bladnd ia this 
year of the world 3105, and Nero, in the year 4017, wns 
sixteen years old when he married Oetavia, Cieaar'a 
daughter." * Surely, the fancies and fables of the 



■sHLatoryofGreeoe,vol,i.642,Bng.e<l.; 4a5,Am.e(l. Thia 
jectis diseuEsed bj Mr. Grofe, and thcnco the bin^s in tha 
ere obvionsly taken. Mr. Crate's netc is this:— "Dr. 
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romancers and ctroniclecs tad as much of wisdom in 
tliera as there is in snct cummentarj. Wlio, as he gives 
his heart up to the study of this grand tragedy, ever 
heeds or thinks of the chronology? In the course of this 
koture I wdl endeayrui to show that the pietit, truth is 
pieBPned so fni as the diaiiia stands m rel tion to an 
i^e and a hnd of p ^iniain but besides thit it nat- 
tered net lu what particular century the story wis cist 
r whethei it conespond d with the history of othi^r 
oountiies Froni the legends of Britain "ihnkspcaie 
culled the stoiy is one ■which he felt the power of hi-j 
imigimt on eouli mike IS universal and as perpet lal as 
the human teiat — thit he could cieate «t sympathy nith 
it which, glowing out of the relation of father and ohild, 
mudt enduio as long as the eirth is peopleil What need 
the pott eare for the violation of a fabulous chronology, 
when he wis giving pootio reality Ui the sublime passion 
of Lear, and when, m the ehai'acter of Cordelia, he was 
UPitma such a personihoation of all that is graceful and 
dutiful in wominly nature — a being, the very embodi- 
ment of filial piety, whom eveiy parent, (he wide world 
ovei ni ly bless and every daughter reveience ? 

I hue spohen of the tuthentio hiatoiy cf Britain be- 



Znchnry Grey has tha following oh^ervaUons in his ' Kotes on Sliafe- 
epenre," (London, 1154, vol. i. p. 112.) In commenting on tho passaga 
in King Lear— 

'Horo is an angler in ihe Iftlis of darineas,' 

hesajs:— 'Thif is oneof Sbakspewe's mostramarkablennaehronisms, 
KiDg Leiir succeeded hia fallisr Blndiid A. w. 3106! "-nd Nei-o, a.m. 
401;, \ias sixteen years old mlicn lie married Octavia, Cicsar's dangli- 
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giaa ag only wl the aliab ints of that eount -y came 
I tact or til r oliis n w tli th Eo iijns n ] 
tl ^ u ay lead a to tLe eoas ierat on thdt all the authea 
t I st y of the vaa nt wo !tl — ts o ei an 1 profine 
li story — L. aln ost ent ely J m ted to the tory of th-«e 

ates ot nen who Iwelt ou the borde ? of tl e Me 1 te ra 
neaH The e" on oi that reat nlan 1 sea a the lo a a 
of -u o eat h t y As yo pass aw y f om th somil ot 

ts waves the vo e of h story d s away w tl t and t? e 
CO ntle s generat out. thdt i ve 1 nd d e 1 jt a d at n e 
from tiiB shore'j of the m dl nd sea hive L rlly r e 
pi e n our tho gi t than f they had be n the oh b t 
a ta of j,noth planet We a I tl e hi^to y of the 
Is el tea and of J ^^ t the 1 isto y of th Gre la n I 
th h t 7 of the F man ind th s we call anc eat h 
t ry ad then we th nk we have lead tl e h sto y of all 
the ano ent worl 1 y t t a tl e tory of only th se wl 
cu[ e 1 a small belt of the eartl s u f ee Top 1 ht 
of histo ry seems to fad e un less t s reflected trom ^e 
glanc ng wate ■8_of the br g ht Med tqyraiiean, an 1 we 
scarce recognise the ex stence of manLind dwelhng a 
tbe va t pa<,PS of tho North and the F-ut and the 
So th 11 e Celt and the Can br ■\n the B tf n and the 
<_ rn an are known only when Rtnie aw ng w r w th 
them or s d smajed it their app oaeh We m t come 
to the bord ra of the Ad at c in ! the "E^ean shores or 
to where the N le [ «rs ts turb I current to the sea to 
find the hato7of the Old Worll for ekewh e t ^ 
e ther a desert vacancy of h "stor ^ knuwledr,e r el e 
wlnt wa^ on e known h s pis e 1 nto la k obi v o 
n e t 1 tl fc n V 1 on miET d No th nil n h 
1 1 u 1 nd 1 w tl 1 e t n o! h t ud n ^ 
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niglity empire has passed forever out of tlic jncraory 

" Palm jra, ocDtval io ILe dcsart,"*' 



That would lameQC hsr/'i- 

Eritain did not lie in the path of the ancient world. I 
am very sure that -iyhen we think of aniiiant lii3t;nry, wft 
djUlftt-adeg^jyiifi'T Qi" distinctly conQeiy^ what vist spacer 
ofjhg earth ar§ left ■BntyuchtJ 

We have I am moliaed to think i kind of ill defined 
notion thit ill the iices of men had ;^theit I either to 
the west ot Asn or the north of Africa oi to the sunny 
rej, ns of Sruthevn Europe The grert hi!2;liwny of the 
human race leums to us to have been the Mediterranean 
Sea al ne and ceit^inly theie is no speeta,cle on the 
eirth which (,xn (.all up so many hiitoiic memories — 
such fhiongs ot thoughts assotiated with othii d^es. If 
e ch wild waTO upon its &urfQi,e were \ocaI it might 
speak 1 histoiy f i all thit wjs glorious in profane 
stoiy und all that was liolj in SAcred centred theni. 
It 18 th(, n timl espiLssion of a thoughtful mind when 
a modem traveller thus dLS&iibes hia flibt sight if the 
s^reat and beautiM sea that touches the shores of tiree 
continents. — I i^a'j lool mg upon the Meliteinnean; it 
was the fii'st time the e hmnted watcra had met my gaze 
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the name — the Mnditewaaean — as if the 
very lettera had folded m their httle charactera the secret 
of my joy. My inner eye roved ill and out along the 
coasts of religious Spain, the land of an eternal crusade, 
where alone, and tor that reason the true reli^iouenesa 
of knighthood y/as ever reahzed, it oveileaped the sti-aita 
and followed the outline of St AuguBtine's land where 
Carthage was and rich Cyrene, inward it went to 'old 
hushed Eejpt,' the sjmhol of sjmtu'jl dirkness and the 
mysticil house of bondage, fiom thent* to Jaifa, fiom 
Jaffa to Bejroot, the birthplace of the Morning the 
land of the woilds pilgiimage, where the Tomb 11 lay 
Btretehed out hie a line of light, and the nets werp 
drjing on the iji,ka of Tyre, onwird still almg thit 
Uige projection of Asia, the field plou-,htd and «own by 
apoBtohc husbandmen, then came 1 npid glance upon 
the httle JSgesn islandi, and upwaid thioiigh the Helles- 
p nt, and over the Sea of Marmora, '^t Siphia s mmi 
ret spirkled like a atai , the sea suigta weie faint m the 
niyiiad bnys of &ieeec, and that other peninsula twice 
thb tliiona of the woilds misters, wis beiutiful in hci 
peculiar twOight."* 

» Ertber'a "Sifehla and Thoughts," p. 112 My biotlior hoil uiwi 
Hlis Tulnino aume janrs borora, nnd was Tnuib duliriited itilh it. 
Writing tn a rrieiiil, in 1842, bo soys!— "I baia been roothng flloud 
to mj Olio lialcoar (Ohwles Lamb's idea of nu audience) Jfibir's 
Sights and Tbought* 1h Foreign Cburchoa and among IToreign Poopks. 
It ie a remarknble production— very bold and ^ery bonatiful— one 
of Hie nioet imaginaava and fanciful prose boots I ever i^eod— very, 
vary Oxfofdish b ile fashion of eentimeitt and reBection— abounding 
in arebxtaatural apirib wbiali irould dalight yoa, and Wordawortbian 

But I found is ono of tbose books which I delight in floating along 
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Britain waa too remote from the region of the Mediter- 
i lueau U^ have iny plice in ancient histoiy, anJ all that 
v. 11 Ldowq ot It wJs tlut it must have been peopled at 
an early age of the woilJ, and that it was occa&ionally 
Msited bj some of the maiitime people of the South for 
purposes of ti^ffic Tiiia long tiact of time la nut, how 
e^er left wholly a blank, for the legendary stiry tells us, 
that the Britons w«e descended from Trii-m ance^tiy 
and take their name fiom Brutus, who came from Tioy 
tfl the ehoies of a land called 'Albion," dnd conquered 
the inhibitants Such if the story of national origin 
given by ill the early English chronicler?, who nirute 
also the succession of a long dynasty of kings — " sprung 
of old Anchises line — who ruled over Britain jn times 
veiy long ago It is the very witcicraft. of history , and, 
as we read m these legendary anuala the name of one 
king after another, they pass befoie the mind, visioniry 
cieitions lite the shadows of the kmga that the wend 
sisters showed to Macbeth, — one "gold bound brow is like 
the first, a third is hke the foimei,' — and others more 
ehidowy still, hke the images of thu many more reflected 
m the glas^ of the spectral Bani^uo In the history oi 
England wntten by Milton, he pieciscly enmnentes thw 
aenea of ancient sovereif^a accoidmg to the tiadifions, 
which he recapitulates dutifully, though with something 
like impattence, when, m one part of his narrative, he has 
to «peak of " twenty kin^-s in ^ continued row, who either 
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did Eothiag or lived in agea that wrote notJiing — a foul 
prctermisaioa," he adds, "in the autiior of this, whether 
Btflrj or fahle, himself weaty, as seems, of his own tedious 
tale." These negative sovereigns are succeeded hj one 
who is recorded to have excelled all hefore him in the art 
of music, whereupon MUton quaintly laments that he 
"did flot leave us one song of his twenty predecessors' 
doiues;" and, on reaching the confiaes of authentic his- 
tory, he likens the change to the approach of " dawn to 
one who had set out on his way by night and travelled 
through a re^on of smooth or idle dreams "* 

The very origin of this legendiiy British history ia 
wrapped in ohsourity. It was circuhted chiefly by the 
chronicle of Ueoffrey of Monmouth, a Welsh ecclesiastic, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, but, as the legend 
of the Trojan, migration and settlement in Bntain is 
traced back to still earlier writers, it is reasonahle to 
believe, that the chronicle was either a translation from 
the British into the Latia language of an incicnt history 
of Britain found in Ai-morica, or a corapil ition of iJ] the 
stories and fables which had cunemy la the shape of 
Welsh songs and oral traditions among the descendants 
of the Britons. It would be a weary and plob^b]y v<iin 
inquiry to consider minutely the cl nms which such his- 
torical materials have on our beliot; and so httle is there 
attractive in the iegouds of British history, that I need 
not attempt to dwell upon any of the alleged facts. But 
I wish, before passing from this part of my subject, 
briefly to examine the curious tenacity with which the 
belief in this legendary literature was once held, and to 



« liidt 
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fcliow tint It WIS not relln quisled until a more critioal 
stindiid of histonc belief was adopted, and scientifio 
ic\ estigation took the place of uninquiring and passive 
credulity It lias been said ttat no man, before the sis- 
teeiith eentuiy, presumed to doubt that the Britons were 
deat.eaded from Brutus the Trojan; and it is equally cer- 
tam that no modern writer could presume confidently to 
dBsert It 

Let us tum to Milton's history of England, for, if it 
were only as a psyoholo^ici] speculation, it will be eunoua 
to observe how suL.h a subject was re,Tardid by a miacu 
line and mighty mind, m which, too, tliire wis a feeling 
■very fir removed trom reierence for nw nosdi, legendiry 
loie I ha,ve already noticed hia scarce repressed impa 
tienee, as he reheiraed lome passages m the histoiy which 
he dismisaea with these wjrds — ' I neither oblige the 
bpliet of other persons nor hastily subscribe my own 
!Nor hive I stood with otheis computmif or collating 
y^irs and chronologies lest I should be ■v unly cunous 
about the time and ciicamstanee of things wheieof the 
BubstTnce is so much m doubt ' Wliea he introduces 
the sub]ert, after hii mg summinly disposed of the sto- 
nes antenor to the Tiojan legend, it is with these woids, 
111 which it 13 ei&i to trace a ImKeiing rcsx>ect tor the 
timehononied leijends — 'Of Eiufns and his line with 
the whole piogeay of liine,s to the entranfe ot Julius 
I'fesar, wp lanm t so easily be discharged — descents of 
aiiLPstry Ion,' contiQued laws and exploits not plninly 
seenuQg to be borrowed or devised, which, on the com 
mon belief, have wrought no smaU impiessiou defended 
bv many deni'd utterly by few For ishat thou.;li 
BmtuB and the whole Tiojjn jietenco weie jiflded up, 
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fseeing tney who fii'^t deviled, to bun^ ui fiom some 
uobl« ancestor weip content at first with Brutus the 
Consul, till better inTeations thougt not will n^; to foiego 
the name, taught them to lemove it higliei into a moie 
fibuloufl age, and by the Btme lemoye, lighting on the 
Trojin tnka, in affectation to make the Biiton of one 
oiigiBil with the Eoman, pitched there,) yet those old 
inJ inlif ra nami.'f of sueeessiye kings never any to have 
bten real peisona oi done m their Ines at leist some 
put of wliat h*i3 been so long remtmbered, cannot be 
thought without too stnot an moreduhty * * w Por 
these and the causes aboye mentiuned, that whieh his 
recened approbation fiom so many 1 haie chosen not to 
omit Certaia or uncertain, — be thit upon the credit of 
those whom I must follow, — so fai as keeps iloof fnm 
impossible and absuid, attested by ancient wiitei-o from 
looks mcie ancient, I lefiKe not ts the du ii-d piopu 
Bub]ect of storj ' 

It IS not di&cult to observe m this i confiot in the 
mind of Milton between his feelings and hia judgment , 
on the cue hmd a hngerin^ respect for a loni^ continued 
and hibitml popuiir beliet, <uid on the other, the sense 
of the destitution ot historical te'^timony And indeed, 
W th whatever superuihouanesa we may now look upon 
this old tradition il histoiT, it was no alight thmg to 
sweep coldly and sternly away all thjt, foi (entnnes had 
found realy afceptanee m the mmda of men — t''-e inno- 
cent superotittons of their coiintiy s ann la Milton 
■ihaied m i meinire the apnit of the Enalish throniolera 
whu flraiitthed befiie his dty anj shows hojio ympathy 

» Ilistorj uf Eritab, pjj. JO-37. 
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with the zeal with which thej strove agiiinat a growing 
incredurlity, which, hy eoavertiug the legendary history 
into pure fahle, would destroy with a breath whole dynas- 
ties of kings and the exploits and adveutuies of their 
forefathers during centuries. But they were striving 
against the progress of the science of history, in which 
the annalist and chronicler stand midway between ro- 
mance or heroic legend, and genuine history. 

It is most difficult for us, in these later days of higher 
standards of historic credibility, to form any thing like an 
adequate conception of the eatii'e and auquestioiiing con- 
fidence, which was felt for the atoiy of British origin and 
the race of ancient British kings. Of this feeling there 
ia a curious proof in a transaction in the reign of Edward 
the Krst, when the sovereignly of Scotland was clamed 
by the English monarch. The Scots sought the inter- 
position and protection of the Pope, alle^ng that the 
Scottish renhn belonged of nght to the See of Rome. 
Boniface the Eighth, a pontiff not backward in assertiuf; 
the claims of the papacy, did interpose to cheek the Kng- 
lish con(]«est, and was answered by an elaborate and 
respectful epistle from Edward, in which ike English 
claim is most carefally and confidently derived from the 
•conquest of the whole country by the Trojaas- io the 
times of Eli aud Samuel — aasui'ediy, a veiy respectable 
antiquity of some two thousand four hundred years, ho 
Philadelphia estate could be more methodically ti-acod 
hack to the proprietary title of William Penn, than was 
this claim to Scotland up to Brutus, the exile from Troy, 
The names of the successors of Brutus, in a long lineage, 
are regularly stated, with various facts, which a 
as having unquestionably existed from antiquity, ii 
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memory of men — "procul dubio ab antiguo" — and tto 
Pope is respectfulij entreated, at tlie Bame time, not 
to be deluded by cunaingly devised and fantastieai for- 
geiies. Now, all tiiis is set forth with the moat im- 
perturbable Berionsnesa, and with an air of complete 
assurance of the truth. It appeal's, too, to have fully 
answered the purpose iatended; and the Scots, finding 
that the papal antiquity was but a poor defence against 
Buch claims, and as if determined not to be outdone by 
the Southron, replied in a document asserting their inde- 
pendence by virtue of descent from Scota, one of the 
daughters of Pharaoh. The Pope seema to have beeu 
Bilcnced in a conflict of ancestral authority, iu which the 
succession of St. Peter seemed quite a modern, affair, 
when oveKihadowed ty such Trojan and Egyptian an- 
tiquity.* 

Confidently aa this early history of Britain was once 
telieved, and reluctantly as it was gradually discredited, 
it cannot be said to possess, at least in its present condi- 
tion, any historic value. But when we consider that in 
our own day a great historical mind like Niebuhr's has 
actually made discoveries of historio truth in what used 
to appear so inextricably fabulous as the early history of 
Hfluie; when such historical sagacity as his has been sue-' 
cessfully employed, not to teach a sweeping skeptiaism, 
but a just discrimination between what was actual and 
what was fable; and when wc see a mind so zealous after 
inith as Arnold's, carefully cherishing the Eoman le- 
gends, not, indeed, as history, but as illustrative of it — 
WR may venture a thought, that haply it may bo n 



* Lliiganl, ml. ii. pp- '■•''^< SI 
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that we eunaot say in. relereiice to it that " The curtain is 
the picture." The legend of the Trojan aaceatiy of tlie 
Britons has, indeed, great antiquity. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave — a high authoi'ity— in his learned worlc on the 
English Commouwealth, spefiks of it as a doubtful point, 
whether the stories on that subject existed before the 
arrival of, the Eomans, or whether the adventures of 
Brutus were invented by the barda, to propitiate the 
favour of those who also prided themselves on being the 
progeny of ^aeas. 

The legendary history of nations has filled so large a 
space in historical literature, that it has. been tnily pro- 
nounced an universal manifestation of the human mind, 
belonging to what is called the age of historical faith as 
distinguished from historical reason.* Kow, why is it 
that legendary history is composed, and why is it so long 
believed ? Those who look on humanity with an evil ■ 
eye, and speak of it with a satirical tongue, will say that 
it comes of man's propensity to falsehood. This is a solu- 
tion more simple and supei'ficial than satisfactory. It 
must be some deep and prevailing, but I hope better, 
feeling that gives birth to legendary lore. The heart 
of a nation, as it grows strong, craves for knowledge of 
its ancestiy; and, if there be no historical records, if 
naught else he forthcoming, the heroic lay, the minatrel's 
song, romance or epic poem, are produced to fill the blank 
spaces of the past. Even when there are genuine mate- 
rials of history, they are shaped and modified, and often 
made, as it were, legendary, by any strong and universal 
feeling in the heart of the people. To give a familial 
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iliustrat on of the controlling power of such sentiments, 
tha profjuad and fervent reverence for tlie memory ol 
WashiDj^oa so swaja the popular historical conception of 
the WTi of independence, as to identify it almost wholly 
with his character and services — mating him. the ok.b 
great champion of the oanae. While it is known that 
much was achieved by the wisdom and fortitude of others, 
and thnt there was much that Washington had no part 
in who tor one moment could desire to disparage, or even 
critically to measure, that large and uncaleulating homage, 
the iviatice of which is best proved by the depth and fer- 
voui of it ? And it is tie highest evidence of the reality 
of hi& fame, that all nicer estimates are mastered by this 
judgment if the heart, which malces the history of the 
Resolution centre around him. 

It his been ingeniously and truly said — "We all writJ 
legends Who has not observed in himself, in his ordi' 
nary dealings with the facts of eveiyday life, with thf, 
sayings and doings of his acquaintances, in short, with 
every thing which comes before him as a fact, a disposi- 
tion to forget the 'real order in which they appear, and to 
reaiTange them according to his theory of how they ought 
to bo ? Do we hear of a generous, self-denying action, — 
In a short time the real doer and it are foi^otten; it Las 
become the property of the noblest person we know. So 
a jest we relate of the wittiest person; frivolity of the 
moat frivolous J and so on. Each partieillar act we attri- 
bute to the person we conceive moat likely to have been 
the author of it. And this does not arise from any wish 
t« leave a false impression, scarcely from carelessness; but 
only beoBiise facts refuse to remain bare and isolated u> 
o\ir memory : they wi!l arrange themselves under sou'p 
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law or otlier; thcjmust illustrate sometluDg to n 
character, some principle — or else we forget them. Facts 
are thua perpetually, so to say, beoomiag imfised and re- 
arranged in a more eoaceptioaal order. In tliis way we 
Bad fragments of Jewish history in the legends of Greece; 
stories from Herodotus become naturalized in the tradition 
of early Eome; and the my thio exploiis of the Northern he- 
ro^, adopted hy the biographers of Sason kinga. So with 
the great objects of national interest. Alfred, 'England's 
darling,' the noblest of the Sason kings, became mythic 
almost before his death; and, forthwith, every institution 
that Englishmen most value, of law or church, became 
appropriated to him. He divided England info shires — 
He established trial by jui-j — ^He destroyed wolves — and 
made the coniitiy so secure, that golden braoeieta hung 
untouched in the open road. And when Oxford Wiis 
founded, a centuiy was idded to its age a d 't wa 1' 
covered that Allied hid laid the first stone of the h t 
college." Ag^m, it is said,-—" Time, n ano he way 
plays strange tiiclfs with fiets, and is ever alte in^, si it- 
ing, and even changing their nature' n our mem y 
Every man's past hfe is becoiumg mytl c to him w 
pannot utU up again the feelings of our childhood ; only 
we know that whit then seompd to us the bitterest niis- 
foituues, we hive smce leaint by change of character or 
eireum'itance to think very gieat blessings; . and even 
when tkere js no ihanf,!", and were thej to recur again, 
they are tnch us wa should equally lepino at; yet, by 
mere lapse of time, sorrow is turned to pleasure, and the 
sharpest pang at present becomes the most alluring object 
of our retrf* pect The siek bed the school trial, loss of 
friends, pam aud grief of every kind, become rounded off 
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and assume a soft and beautiful grace. The harshest 
facts ai-e smoothed and chastened off in the past like the 
roi^h mountains aad jagged rocks in the distant horizon. 
And so it is with eyery other event of our lives; read a. 
letter we wrote ten years a^o and how impoasihle we find 
It to recognise the wnter in our altered selves Incident 
aftei inudent nses up and bides its day, ind then sinl s 
back into the Knd'icape It ihangea by distance an 1 
we chinge by T^e Wliile it was present it metnt one 
thing now it meins another, and to-moiiow, perhips 
soiuethmg else on the point of vision alteis Even old 
Natuie, endlessly and patiently repioiuoing the same 
foima, the same beauties eannot repioduce in us the 
same emotions we iLucnbei in rur childhood Thi.n 
all wai Fairyland, now, time and tustom h<fve deadened 
our sense ind 

' The things nhieli we have seen we now can sea no mora/ 

This is the tnic reason why men people past ages with 
the superhuman and the marvellous. They feel their own 
past was, indeed, something miraculous, and they cannot 
adequately represent their feelings except by borrowing 
from another order of beings."* 

This is also t<i be considered — that, doubtless, many 
an early narrative was composed, not with claim to litei'a. 
belief, but as legends in the true sense of the term— pro- 
ductions intended to be read for example and instvuetion, 
given to simple, uncriticisiug folk, us moral apologues are 
to children. We judge them, therefore, perhaps by a 
wrong standard, and look on them with contempt becausfi 

» Lives of (]ia English Rjijnta, No. iv. pp. TS-JS. 
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we lose Sight of their moral purpose Enrlj hiatory 
aboundb with piodigiea and portent^! mu~iculous agPiniPS 
and swpernatiiid! interpositions, stones that are BometimeB 
impiePsiYe "inA often giofeaque Such things are accept 
ahle to A (.ertain condition of the human mmd, and while 
they pieiHil theie may be a great dell of stnpid and 
snperstitioue credulity ilong with maoci,nt doLilify of 
belief Latei *»gLS giow beyond all thie, hut that growth 
IS not neoess.uily ill gtin for if luationil credulity he 
avoided, there is an opposite extieme — skepticism — infi 
dclity — atheism Now, wild aod estravagint rfnd ib«urd 
as weie the stories A thp olden time, they did lead men 
to the belief th^t there m another world beyond that 
which we see, that there are lealitiea beyond the thin^ 
whirh we cm handle, ajid. Still moie, that there is a 
piovidential government of the woild, and thit, at the 
earth lolla on thiough the silent spaces of the hrmameni:, 
God a hand is up in it, and that his ej e is on the soul of 
each orealuie of the countless generations of men iLit 
rise up tnd sink into their graves In the oHlq tmie 
men weie no donbt, very superstitious — very oredulcoa — 
they believed i gieat deal that was monstrously a&suid — 
thoy believed it simply because it wis told tij them — m 
short, they believed a great deil too much , but m that 
excess ot belief was comprehended a faith in the invihi- 
able tiutha which weie juat now referred to Oi: such 
truths the eaily legends aie symb heal, and, when my 
thoughts turn tj a history like Hume s, I dj not feir to 
say thit it IS also legendaty m its own wij but the 
doctiine which it symbolizes is thit theie is no pun 
dence 0\pr iwtions oi men I do not mc^n tJ'at he 
teithes tbi. rautJ^ by silcm t, liit by as-,eition or 
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Insinuation, that the afliiirs of this world are governed by 
chance; and that whenever a, religions feeling ia manifest 
as an agency in hiunan events, it is no divine impulse, 
but a delusion — a folly or a fraud, aa if God in anger had 
oast this earth from him to roll onward with ail its mise- 
rable freight of humanity beyond his sight and beyond 
his cave. The early popular historiea of England con- 
tajned a lai^e elemeot of Irelief, and the later history in 
most general use contains, in an equally large proportion, 
the element of unbelief; and snrel y it is, atjhe least, as 
ijrationaJ to believe too little aa to believe too mu^. 

The popular faith in legendary histoiy may be traced 
to a cause deep seated ia human nature. With the pro- 
gress of cultivation, men become conscious of the high 
privil^e of humanity of connecting itself with times that 
are gone by; and they feel that there is no more dismal 
condition than when the p^t fe wholly lost to it. I do 
not mean the mere pride of aoc&stry, but that feeling 
with which the heart seai'ches for its dead kindred. It 
is an universal sentiment of civilized humanity ; it is wit- 
nessed in an Old Mortality laboriously renewing the time- 
worn tombstones of the Covenanters, or in the great Orater 
of antiquity who knew the power of it, when, nearly two 
centuries after the great Athenian victory, he put at least 
a moment's fire into the hearta of his degenerate country- 
men as he adjured them by tbe di-ad at M'vrathon * 
Everj' people, aa they rise in virtue and mte!ligi.nce 
crave a history of their own nnd foi 1 tk of that whiih 
is authentic, they welcome the imaginative legend an 1 
the rude chronicle. The genuine dignity of the nation 
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TLis historioal feeling is so closely counected with 
man's moi-al nature, that I helieye we might safely infer 
from th.e condition of it the state of civilization of a 
people. It has been said of individual ciiaracter, that — 



la ever on himself, doth look on one 
The least of Nature's wovka,— one who might mnve 
The w^ss raan to that eooi'ii, which wMom holds 
Tlnla^fHl 5ver."« 



* Wor(:s%T"ilh'« T.ines k'fl on a s"nt in a Yiiw-Trte, p. 3 
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It is equally true of a generation of men ; for when, in 
its self-sufficiency, it separates itself from all that have 
gone before, it does so to its own grievous degradation. 
It is better that legendary associations with the past 
should he created if historic associations cannot he found; 
for a nation stands on the highest mora! station when, 
looking back, it can appropriate the poet's words — 



Perpetual benediction. "* 

The legendary history ot Bufain which i, uow h come 
so obsolete, did, in its own time, gnod senice in helping 
to form the national character, and, doubtless, the ptople 
rightfully and worthily kept their faith m it ^s !ong is 
they did. It was far better than thit yieiona and 'vi- 
phistieated skeptiusm, which would beggar us of the 
accumulated icheiifance of past ages by destroying beliet 
in the evidence. Everybody, probably, has heard the 
sftiry that is told of Sir Eobert Walpole, who, when his 
son, Horace Walpole, was about to read to him some his- 
tories] production, interrupted him by saying, "Oh, do 
not read history, for that I know must be faJse !" It 
was an appropriate sentiment; for it was uttered by one 
who, during a long and prosperous administration, did as 
much as any minister that ever lived to demoralize the 
government and the people, and who, no doubt, fonnei^ 
his estimate of history from the performances of the venal 
party-writers in his service ; and whom, as Loi-d Mahon 
says in his history, " he hired as he hired the ditchers on 



iimoS IijniottaUiy, p. «1. 
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hia estjfe *■ By tte aide oi suoli a sentiment, ob- 
Sf-rve haw mui,Ii nobler a spirit is in thg words of 
Nitbuii wlien, spcii-mg of the phiensy of the Fieni/h 
Kevilution lie sajs that "Only once has the world 
beheld univeisal c ntempt invoked upm th^ whole oi 
the pist, and that on the othtr hand, the lessons of 
all espeiieme teach us tliat a njtion cannot possess a 
nobler treasuie thin the unhioLen chiin of a kng jnd 
biiJhant history It is the wint of this that makijj ail 
colonies so sickly Those of the Greel s, indeed, seldom 
cut ofi then rec Ikctions iltc^ether fiom the loot of their 
mother city Modem coloniLS hue done so, and thia 
unmtui il outnis;e has peihips optnted still more thin 
othei ciicnmstinets to plunge them into a stati of ini r 
iigible depnvity f 
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DB ircll BB religions niatters, conUniied to exist ia fiill efficiu!;. Tbs 
chongB of the conadtution originally affected only u single brmioh; 
and it never was tbe intention nf tbe Kumons to despoil tbeinselves 

own dnys tbat men bave witnessed the eonsequeneea of Ibat phrensy 
wbich, with a spcoies of pride hitherto unprn-nlleled, entailed upon 
Itself bumilintioQ and slavery, while it laid olaim to nnexaiupled per- 
f ti Bad b t d t f m Id f m tb h ly onea 
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In quoting these woiiiH of Niebiihr's, I cannot forbear 
adding wtat may appear a slight digreseion, hut is really 
in further illustration of my suhjeot. It is, I think, 
in the freedom, from this reproach on modem colonies 
that our own country had so muci of moral strength in 
its transition from the colonial to the national condition. 
The Britis h colonist s in America never did cut off their 
recollect io n B f rom th e root of their mother country; and 
M92I^>353sJiTi^^i-ESSS^ffl2@Jl£83^^iis_n]icessft^5-^jMy.a^ 
fortified in it by the feelin g that they were contending 

that thus they were keeping, aad not breaking, covenant 
with the mighty dead. In England, Bvirke, at the out- 
set, warned his countrymen what would be the oharactei' 
of tlie colonial resistance; because, he said, a favourite 
study with the colonists was English law. There never 
was an instance in wliich it WM more momentous as a 
matter of education-— and I use that word in its most 
comprehensive sense — to preserve and teach the history 
of a nation. The revohttionary period of our annals must 
be so presented to the reason and the imagination in the 
American mind as to make it — what there is ample 
materials for malting it — an historical, and not a fabulous, 





mture. But, on the 


eonlrsTj, the espenerce of univerfsl history ntte 
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heroic age. It ii ust be cult ate 1 not oiily becjnse it is 
the past, witli wii ii we are i am d ately ^nn cted, but 
bei^use it does not stop tbere No one c n ide i ately 
comprtbead tbe Amencin Kevolut on unle be ^oes far 
beyond it into a n ore di tant past along tbe 1 ne of tbe 
progress of const t tonal fee lorn — ^bey nd tie Great 
Cbarter — biToi d tbe I w of E !w r 1 tbe Confe o ■ — to 
the timo^ of tie a otlj nd Ler Alfred lo it ia a 
precious truth that the war of o r ndependence was a 
Wd\ e of wbat a great p t has called — 



Niebnbi-'s wordu may be applied in justification of tbe 
legendary history I have been conaidering; for that 
brought to those for whom it was written, as genuine 
bifitory should bring to us — 

Li no! lint, niiul-" from thu 1 ait. 

The ^pnerations of niinLind ■lis, paaain^ o\er the 
earth — swittly one wive of thun aft^r aoDtbei, lieak 
in^ on tbe bburps of eteraity but it is not hke tbe 
wild waves of tbe sea, that leave no more than a httle 
foam and a few weeds on the ban en sand The 
ppQerations of men fall rither like tbe leiv^ of the 
fjrest strewn bv autumu'il winds, but, as they pensb, 
tbev leave lehiud them a fertilizing power on tbe 
soil, from which other trees grow to live la the light 

* Wordsivorth, p. 2ab. Sonnet. 
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of other summers, and to battle with, the winds of otbeT 
winters. 

iu considering the legendary period of Britain, I ha¥e 
only alluded to the sublime tragedy which Sliakspeare 
has created out of one of the simple stories which form 
the mythology of that age. By attempting to say more 
than I have done of the tragedy of King Lear, I should 
have been making a vain effort to extract from it more 
of historical illustration than it gives, and which we can- 
not expect to find until we come to the tragedy of King 
John ^nd the othei, propeily "Ckioitu,le Plays ' But I 
now proceed to what does belong to my pifiaent course, 
and add a few remarks on the hiatoni'al rehtiona ot the 
tragedy of Kinfj Lear 

The extend(,d ■md ahidmg interest in this drama is 
pioduced by the genius ot the Poet ipppahng to the uni- 
versal feeling conneoted with the rehtion of paient tnd 
ohild-— the common and instinctive sense of thp hideous- 
nesa of filial ingratitude and ot the beauty of fahal piety 
Theie would he deep pithos m the story of any dged 
fatter turned adrift by tia nagnteful diuthters, were 
the scene hid in any peiiod of the woild oi la ^ny condi 
tua if society — be it of yesterday oi of a thiusind years 
a[.o — be it m palace or m eoftage but in the hjnds of 
ShiLspeire it wis to be raised to the highpst sublimit}, 
and the sympathy wis tn be made tj sink iDtj the lowfist 
depths of the humja heirt T) achieve thiji the won 
drous sagacity ot the poet 'ought foi a lemote penod 
ot history, wheie royilty still wore something of its 
patriarchal state, so that filial ingratitude should at the 
same time be frcison, and filial piety be identified with 
all tint IS nible and beiutiful lu loyalty and truth 'I he 
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king, abdioatiBg hJa throne ajid making partitioa of his 
realm, ie, at the same time, the fond father making over 
in his lifetime the inheritance to his children; and on the 
ruins of parental authority there falls the fading splendour 
of sinking royalty. The cup of Ijear's agony oYCrflowa 
with kingly and parental grief. Domestic discord is civil 
war; and when the natural and closest ties of blood are 
torn asunder by the inhuman daughters, the whole state 
of society is convulsed, and the realm is rent by crime and 
anarchy. The Poet knew, that it was only in an early 
social condition, and a simple patriarchal form of govern- 
ment, that his imagination coold find ample space to show 
the uncontrolled misery which follows revolt against the 
laws of natiiral affection. la snch a state of society there 
is nothing to counteract the appropriate oonsec[ueiiees of 
such guilt. 

The scene of such a drama is well laid, too, iu a pagan 
age and country. We have, it seems to mo, on this ac- 
count a keener sense of the pitiable impotence of Lear, 
when we hear him in his moods of wrath or in his lioura 
of misery swearing 



or invoking Nature for fierce retribution upon his own 
offspring. It would be harrowing — horrible, rather than 
tragic — to hear a Christian parent, even when so abused, 
imprecating curses on his children; it would be better 
for him to sink submissively under the burden of his 
wrongs. But the wild spirit of the henlhm father'? 
revenge is in hannony with his times; and appiopiiate to 
a mysterious and barbaric sge is the subhuic thieatening 
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of his vengeance — sublbae from, ita veiy indiatinctnesa — 
&9 if too vast t<i aSiape itgelf in thi light oi woid — the 
most awfu] menace of revenge that ever hur^t f r m a 
fiither'a heart in wrath upon the head of an impious 
child, when, in tlie sgony of finding Goneni and Eegia 
confederate against him, he escliuma to them — 



Again, placed as the drama ia in 
gnniam, the fiii'j of the elements, when Lear is driven 
forth into the storm, acquires a wild significance, as if 
the lightning and the thunder were conscious powers of 
evil in mysterious alliance with the wicked hearts of hia 
daughters; and when the passionate king swears by Ju- 
piter and Apollo, what can his heathen gods do to save 
him from such a wicked confederacy? The might of the 
malice of hia dawgbtera, and not less the tjrannj of the 
pitiless storm, we oie mide to feel ind we see no powei 
in a pagaa creed to interpose agn nst them ■*■ It is as 
coming from the lips of a beathpn thit we feel ton what 
has heen finely spoken of ti Le^r s sul lime i lentLficition 
of his age with that of the Heai ens themselves when 
in his reproaches to them f r comiiiin at the mjustiie 
of his children, he icmmda th m th t the\ them&phes 
are old-t 
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Shiktpeaie tns been rej roiohei with a deviatioo from 
hist ly la tie citaatropte of this tiio'edy King 

Leai aa saith the skiy of the legpnd i^am after 
three ye^rs obtained the ciown The legend and 

the tragedy are e'u.h the pi 1 1 tion of Huflginative 
irt— the one of art m its lude form and the othei 
of at in ita highest power It wis wlII enough m 
the sim|le fable to re mpense the Lug for such 
wiongs an I dep ivationb hy givin,, him his scpptre and 
his Clown aga a but after the intensity of sniFeriag 
embodied in the trageJy — iftei the sibhne aciumula 
tiou ot wiongs and of angu 'h — ifter th t maje tic 
m duesa m whi h Lear s heaat was chastened is hia 
intellect was br ken what c uH he the ijpropnit* 
seinel but de^th? Indee! m the word f Kent — that 
aJmirable personiScition of hinour and humour ind 
fidelity and inanlines'i the perfect gentlemnn la a bar 
baiio a^e — in hia words as he stool ty his Lspuing 



The tragia poet cannot misrepreseut the story of the 
life of our fallen and straggling human nature by the 
annatuval compensation of '' a happy ending."* It is 
well said by a German critic that " Tragedy, in ita full 



» "A linppy ending!" Buys Lamb; "as if the living mar 
that Lcnf bad gone throirgh— the flaying of his feeJinge ali 
not miike a fait dismissal ftom the atago of life the only d 
thing Car him." W. B. R. 
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historical significftucSj waa not made for tender, wealv- 
nerved spiiits. It requires strong shoulders to support 
the whole burden of the tragical which tte life of hu- 
manity, contains."* 

* Xllriei's Sbaliapeare'B Dr.imatio Art, p. 236. If the render feel 
any difnppointment at the brief eummont of this lecture on the 

cal merely, and to refer to the first of the series in this volume on 
TrogLo Poelrj, where King Lear ia eriacBlly eonsiilored. W. B.R, 
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LECTTJItE III.* 
S.^t gomait aiib ^n«on ^wxa&a: fltgmbclinc antr ^atbfi^, 

Legendftry history ctnfinued — Arte^nl and Ehdure — The Htrlhern 
and Southern nntione— Geosraphienl diviMone of Bnupe— At- 
tempts of iDTDSion tnistratod— Kome isfLed by the Gauls-— 
Oreeee invaded and reecaed— Defeol of ^ arua in Che forest 
<f Tenlobirg— The momoij of Arminiua— IleroiBnH— Hie nn 
fliiahed minumenl — Deoi-ive battle" of the world — Pro fte-or 
Cresaya TJluDies— The fall of the Roman Empm^— Effa' 6 of 
K imin Bubjugation ul Britam — BriUsh kings — Cyiubehne a 
Bfitish kmg— Imogen— Roman rBinama iB Britain— bir W»ltB( 
SsuU and Bitsun— Diooletiaa s pececutioo- Arthur and Merlin 
— DUialred — Paulinas— Alfred— Coleridge a eatimite of his oha- 
raclar — DiEieuIty of diseaasing hiBtonoal questUDB — Polemii-o — 
Dunstan, an illuBtratioE_Bir Rogei do Gov ei ley— Saint Danslaii- 
Want of a poetio view of his choinoter— The Danes— Canute the 
Gitnl— Ballide— Edwaid the Cmfessor— Tiuuhins, for the kings 
evil — Refeience in Wail eth— ihe pilaoa aid the tombs ol Ei g 

In my last leotuie I wjs engigeil in eonsideimg tli it 
remote and uncertain peiiod, during whieh t!ie people ot 
Biit^in dwelt apart from the rest of the known woild— - 
the purely legenddiy period of British history In the 
iabuloua chrouieles of those ages there may, peihj,ps, be 
geima of truth, and, hereafter, histoncal science may 
hung to li^ht more than oui philoijphy now dream& of 

i- January iih, 18Jr, 
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Before I turn aw.iy from the aatiquity, in ■wbioli Britain 
was morally and intellectually, as well as physically, an 
island in a noilJieni sea, let me briefly notice one legend 
which, lite that of King Lear, illustrates the amplicity 
of feeling belonging to such periods, when the social and 
family relations have the same kind of importance, as the 
great politica] comhinations have in ages more advanced. 
Having to find whatever of good there is amid the fables 
of the simple annaJs of the very olden time, I would fain 
persuade you that they have at least this merit — they 
show us human beings it may be only fihulous men and 
women, bat still beings with hnman hearts actuated by 
the passions and motives of humanity whereas in many 
A stately history of more authentic times you find names 
of real personages indeed but only names without a pun 
ciple of Ufe in them so that tliey do in truth b come 
utterly unreal to ns, and m ^ht be for ali the bympithy 
we can have, another ordei of oinited beings and hiafniy 
might be the stoiy of another phn t This is one gnev 
ouB want in all histoni^ except thosu f a lare and h ^.h 
order — the want of tl at one tou^h ot nat ire th t makes 
the whole world kin." National soncty is made to appeal, 
not as if it were a f ommunity of thinking, sentient hunmn 
beinj^, but like some va'it and in'icnsate machine swayed 
by the craft ot courts or ui^ed by martial prowess. 
The chiet part of what we know of the poet is aggregate 
war, so that it has been said with inely truth, that 
" Jlany histones give you little else than i nairative of 
mihtary affaiis, marehta and oounterm uxhes, skirmishes 
and battles, which, escept auring some gieat crisis of a 
truly nitional wir, aFjids about as complete a picture of 
a nation ^ lite la an ■> tnuit ot th di s of phjsie a man 
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may lave tfiken, and the surreal operations he may have 
uudeigfne would of the life of an imjiiidual * 

In the tia^dy of Km^ Lisar wp saw that the national 
hiftorj wa=i identified with a simple stoiy ft pii^ntal 
anguish iind Mill mgrititude, ailuTuited bj the hlesfed 
inflotnces of the filial piety of one virtuous daughter 
Anithei portion of that early history is a simple Btfiy 
of Jtalernal aifectiun, whioh gave to one ot the tnuent 
kings of Britain the title of the "pious Eliduie ' It is 
tild how the good king Goibonnn Jeigned wisely tad 
well — building temples to the tjods, and ^ving to e\eiy 
min hia due, and the people prospered, until, this just 
kmg dying, a son unwoithy of him, came to the throne 
— the tyi-ant Arte^jl The impjtient nobles ind the 
vexed pe pi" dro^e him from his kingdom, and while 
he was wacJennp, in foieign hnds his brother Elidiue is 
plaiwd on the thione Aftii many waudetin^ the exile 
come across the seas U. live a hidden life in his niti\e 
land, seeking there no more than w iter from the spi n^ 
and the chince food an onthw fimls The kin^ hunting 
in the forest of Cilater by chance meets his deposed and 
now humbled hi Dthei , and, in an instant, the prei<alin^ 
power of fraternal love leaves no room for any lingering 
piide of royalty. The forlorn outcast la recognised by 
this gentle barbarian as not only his brother hut his king; 
and, abased aa he is by memory of hia former years, and 
chastened by poverty and grief, he is bidden to take the 
sceptre again. Elidure intercedes for him with an of- 
fended nation ; and, by such, heroic affectirai, he pute 
away from himself a kingdom to reinstate a repentant 

* Huie-a Guesses ..t Tnilli. First Series, p. SiS. 
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brotlier. A modern poet has given the legend in lan- 
gaago appropriately unadorned, and thus it oloKca : 

"Tho elorj tells what courses were pursued, 
tintjl King Elidure, nith Ml eonsent 
Of all his pears, before the mulUtnde. 
Rose,— Mid, to consummate this just Intent, 
Sid pluae upon his bruther's head the croiin, 

Eelinquiahed by his own; 
Then t» his people oried, ' Receive your Inrd, 

The people answered with a lond acolnini ; 
Yet more; — beart-sraillen by the lieroio dood, 
The reinstated Artegal became 
Eaith's noblest penitent; from bondage freed 
Of vice,— thenceforth unable to subvert 

Or shake his high desert. 
Long did be reign; and when he died, the tear 
Of universal grief bedened his honoDred bier.— 

Thus WHS a brother by a brother saved ; 
With whom a crown (temptation that both set 
Discord in hearts of men, till they hare braved 
Their nearest kin with deadly purpose met) 
'Hainst duty weighed, and faithful love, did seem 

A thing of no esteem; 

,ion pure, 
imsEMure.'"* 

The legend of Artegal and Elidure, like that of Kiae 
Lear, belongs t<i those times in which Britain was, at 
least as far as authentic history informs na, in its insular 
solitude. I proceed now to a period when there was 
intercourse between Britain and the South. It is iu the 
early pSrt of those times that Shaispeare has laid the 
sccue of the play of " Oymbeliae," in which we find him 

* 'Voids worth 'a Arlegnl and Elidure. Works, p. 03 
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transporting hia oharaotera from London to Eome, witii a 
violation of one of tlie dramatic unities that shocks the 
Trench critics, and with a speed that outstrips even 
modem locomotion. TJie play affords very little histori- 
cal illustration ; which, indeed, we can hardly espect to 
find untii, as I have said, we come to the period of the 
proper " Chronicle-Play a." 

I have had occasion to direct yonr attention to a fact 
which, though quite obvious, is apt, I think, to escape 
reflection unless especially noticed, — I mean the fact 
that our ancient history ia confined, almost entirely, to 
the reckon of the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. I 
wish now to proceed with the further consideration of the 
breaking down of those limits, and the expansion of his- 
tory which is consequent on the intercommunion of the 
Mediterranean people with the nations of the, North. 
They were kept apart until tbe time came when God's 
purposes in the providential government of the earth 
were to be fulfilled by blending them together. I say 
they were kept apart; and I mean, of course, by some- 
thing more than human power. No theory of mere 
secondary historic causes is adequate to explain the long- 
continued separation of the Northern and Southern na- 
tions of Europe; and that there was a providence in it 
appears, too, from this, — that it is that very separation 
which has influenced the whole course of modern history, 
taking as it does so much of its character from the infu- 
sion of the fresh life of tbe people of the North. 

In the reading of history, our minds do not look upon 
the nations of Northern and Southetn Eui-ope relatively 
to each other. In the history of Greece or of Home, the 
oe&ifiiona] introduction of some Northern race is an im- 
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sode in tte story of the Greeks and Eomaiis, and it is 
nothiDg more. But. my present subject draws ua to the 
general view of tiiose nations as they stood in relation one 
to the other — the North to the South — for many long 
ages isolated, and then thrown into national communion 
of a certain kind. A great barrier divided them ; and 
that it was to endure for a certaia period of tlie world as 
an effetitual separation, appears from this, — that the 
power on neither side was able prematurely to breaJt it 
down. The North could not conquer the South on the 
eoil of the South, nor eould the South conquer the North 
on Northern ground. There was mutual strength for 
independence aad nmtual weakness for conquest. In 
God's good season, the great partition wall crumbled and 
fell as if by "tte unimaginable touch of Time;" while, 
before that period, no power of the hosts of men had pre- 
vailed against it.* 

If you look at the map of Europe, you cannot fail to 
observe, in connection with this subject, how much there 
is in geographical character that served at once to hem 
in the nations of the South, and hinder them and the 
nations of the North from reciprocal conquest. Between 
the western coast of the Eusiae Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean, tliere runs east and west a great mountain range, 
which, beginning with the chain of Mount Hsemus fo 
the north of Macedon, continues westward with the Al- 
pine range, and ends with the I'yrenees, thus forming a 
vast natural rampart to Greece, Italy, and Spain, — the 
regions of the MediteiTanean When they of the South 

» "Tha naininginiible touth uf Time." Woidsivoitli's Soimet on 
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crossed tliia fcan ei in the oeaii-li of uew homes their 
pKgress was anesteJ ly jther natu-il bounilaiie^ for 
they stopped on the borlers ot thegieat iiieia ot centra 
Lurupe The great North waa itili a ¥ist and unknown 
domain for it has been well said that — The Eon. n 
colomea along the b-mks of the Khme and the Danu! o 
looked out on the eountij b ^onl those niers la we 
look up to the stars and aee with oiir ejea a w i!l ct 
which we actually know nrtking The Eomans knew 
that there was a vast portiou ot earth ^hich they did 
not know how viBt it might be was t. part o its 

But that the N rthern lod Scuthem nationa we e 
pr>yideatially kept distinct is to my m nl alill iiioio 
appaient )y the whole ttnoi of incient histoiy foi 
whenever these two nces came in contact oi tather iii 
conflict there is something that looks like a vain and 
impious strife ajjamst a Divme detree It i? not the 
Etoiy of an ordmaiy invasion and lepulsL it 11 something 
more — a dim intimiti n of more th^n human af.ency — 
the awful neas ot Divme interpooition making it m: nifeat 
that there were great pio^identiil juiposei and thjt a 
81 iial retribution wtB to fidl oa every attempt to trus 
fiate them It 14 like a, rehgiona service tn which the 
rites ot pigam ra issume a peculiar and unwonted s> 
lemnity 

Ohseive how it wis when the Northern nations fii=t 
came into c nnecti n with the civilized world in tin" 
fourth century bcfoie the birth tf jur '^a\iour The 
Celt9 01 G-ii In c^me down by tena ot thousands upon 
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the plains of Italy, and swept onward in savage and 
sanguicary triumph to the gates of Koiiie. Of the routed 
and slaughtered Eomau army only a few fugitive had 
escaped. In dismay, the city was well-nigh ahandoned ; 
for the great mass of the Commons, with their wives ajid 
children, fled to other towns. The holj things of Eoiuan 
worship wore removed or buried. What could be more 
hopeless? But the young Patrieians resolved to defend the 
oitadel — that which was the sanctuary of the nation — the 
most sacred spot, the safety of which seemed to secure 
their national esistenoe, though the rest of the city were 
given up to foreign pillage. The aged Senatora, who could 
serve their couutiy only by their deaths, owtemblcd, clad 
in their most solemn vestments and in their triumphal 
robes ; aad, repeating the words after the high-priest for 
the redemption of their country, they devoted themselves, 
and the army of the Gauls with themselves, to the spirits 
of the dead and the Earth, the common grave of the 
living. It is a vpry familiar part of Eoman stoi-y how 
they awaited in their cnrule diairs, in ualm and awful 
silence, the approach of their destroyers, and how the 
fierce barbarians were, for a moment, awed by the sight. 
One of the soldiers stroked the long white beard of Mar- 
cus Papirius ; but the old man, who had been a minister 
of the gods, was outraged by the touch of profane barba- 
rian hands, and smote the Gaul with his ivory sceptre. 
The blow was the signal for unsparing slaughter; — they 
perished, but pestilence soon swept the invader from the 
land. I refer to such familiar events, because they are so 
plainly significant of the mutual repulsion of these races, 
and they show that hundreds of yeai-s were still to pass 
before the Gaul and the Roman could dwell together. 
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h hJktmy Nth w lyb d 

b th th 1 t D Iph whil th -vi re w 

fl wyp fmth y fth 

h h Ih h w d th t th G 1 d th, (:!■ L. 

t to dw 11 tooBth 

m h th firs ti ry b f th Oh 

t a,th^tCb ITt fitly 

was driven >ai-k by the stem Plebeian soldiei Caiu9 Ma 
nus nothi ig resulted in the way of penninent subjuga- 
t on It w s simply invasion and repulse as if some 
huge WT,ve h d lushed m an I after doing its work of 
pititil devtetit on h d rcll 1 bnct. ngain into its eus 

« E. C. 273. SuiHk's Ilktury uf Qti-eca, (Fi'ltoii,) p. 023. 
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ternary channel. Whea tlie tide of invading concjuest set 
in a different direction, and pressed upon tlie regions of 
the North, it soon, in lilte manner, found its hinit. The 
iegiona of the first Eomau emperor penetrated into the 
forests of Gei'maay, but they penetrated to perish there. 
The soldiers of the South had crossed the borders of what 
seemed to be forbidden ground even to the victorious pro- 
gress of IlomaQ conquest, and the penalty was defeat and 
es termination. A nation rose, — mighty Germany — 

"Slie of the Danube and of the Northern Seai"« 

and the great victory achieved by Hennann and iiis Teu- 
tonic soldiers was naught loss than the total sacrifice of 
the Bomaa intruders. The palace of the Csesm's echoed 
with the imperial lamentations for the lost legions; and 
when, some years afterwards, Germanieus, with another 
Roman army, followed in the footsteps of Varus, never 
did Roman pride receive a sterner or more impressive re- 
buke than when, amid the silence and gloom of the forest 
of Teutoburg, they reached a spot where, for the first 
time, the fate of Varus and his legions was legible in the 
mating fragments of Eoman weapons, and the more aivfiil 
characters of the bleaching hones of their slaughtered 
countrymen. f In commemoration of the achievement 
of the hero of the first war of G-erman independence, a 
colossal statae of Hermann has been constructed, within, 
I believe, the last ten or fifteen years, upon the spot which 

* Woraanorth's Sonnei, "A Prophecy," p. 268. 
f Taeilus, Aqq. u Bi, 82. Sneloniae thus rowirds iinperinl snrrnw 
"Adeo denique oonaternatum ferunt, ut, per oontbnoa raensea bmbfl 

' duiotilL Vai-e, legiones redde !' " AugUBlns, e. 23. W. S. K. 
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has beea claasio ia the national miud of Germany in all 
later ages.- If, in such a tribute paid by filial piety after 
a lapsi* of eighteen hundred yeara, we may, on the one 
hand, see something rather grotesquely characteristic of 
German deliberation, we may also £ad in it la proof of the 
awakening sense of reverence for ancient times in the 
heart of this nineteenth century. It seems to me, let me 
add, one of the healthful symptoms of a better spirit of 
the times, that a people should now deem it not too late 
to commemorate an heroic act of eighteen hundred years 
ago ; it is a change from that rash and revolutionaJy 
temper which was of late so rife — which looked upon the 
olden time with disdain, and with that insolence of self- 
sufficiency which vaunts, that 

" Of old aings, all are OTer old i 

We'll Ghow Uiat w n h p framo 
Aworiaofoh 8 ff » 

It is this victory of Hern ann ver the P m ns th t 
Arnold refers to when, dur ng a tour n (jermaiiy he 
says; — "Far before us lay fie lanl of our ^a'^ou and 
Teutonic forefathers — the land un o uitel ly E man or 
any other mixture — the 1 tbpla e of the most moral 
races of men that the world h^ yet seen— of fl e soundest 
laws, the least violent pas u s an 1 the ta rpst dome t e 
and civil virtues. I thought ot that o o 4ble defeit f 
Varus and his three legions wh cb. f ever c nfined the 

« WordBworlh's " Rob Roj'k Grare." D. 243. "It b eoinethiDC W 
soe reviving that fllial feeling b 
ilelighta id own gratitude for tl 
deal reverently evan wilh their 
parpetual boaat of our ovfh su 
Vol !siJ.p. 113. yi. S. K. 
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ihe ■western side of the Rhine, and preserved 
the Teatonio nation — the regenerating elemect in modern 
Europe — safe and free."* It was this hattle, and the 
defeat of the Moors by Charles Martel, that Arnold used 
to rank as the two most importaat battles in the world. 
The victoiy in the forest of Teutohui'g saved Germany 
fram Koman subjugation, as the battle of Xoars stayed the 
conrse of Saracenic aggression upon Western Christen- 
dom, preserving European civilization from Asiatic eon- 
quest, as, in ancient times, the victory of Marathon — 
another of the critical battles in the world's history— had 
saved Greece from Persian power, "|" 



» Life and Corrsspondaaoe. App C ; 4S4 

t Ibe idea of e, earies of oritioal or dec s vo 1 attlos n lie w Id e 
biBtory, origin»ting, perhapB, in nn no dental remark of Mt H iluD 
liiia been olevetly elabm-atad in e. vock witli lb s lltJe by Professor 
Creaaj, of UniverBity College, Lonilon and I om glad of the ooca 
sion, yaiueleas aia my taetitoony may be la bear t ot only to tbo 
Btb-ooyveneBS, but the value of theee ifolunes Tbe s nea extend 
from Marathon to Walsrloo, with, as t aeems to mo but one matensl 
omiasion,— for Mr. Creasy's tisn extends to th a side of the A lant 
—tbe battle on the PlMna of Abralnm 1 o1 ty Th ch the French 
Colonial America iiae doslfoyed, and North America lecame Eogl Ox 

From this mork, I oiu tempted to moke an oitraot illastrativB ot 
what ia alluded to in the test, — the memorial of Armiiiius*a riotorj. — 
"Nearly eighteen centuries after the death of Arminiua, the modem 
dermajiB oonoeited the Idea of rendering lardy homage to their great 
hero; and, aeoordingly, aome eight tr tan yeira ago, a general sab- 
eoription was organised in Uernmny, fur tbe purpo.e of erecting, on 
4he Oaning, (u conieal moontain, which forma the highest aninmit of 
tbe Tentobnrger IVald, and la eighteen hundred feet tbuve the level 
of the sen,! a coloaanl bronse st-itua of Arminiua The atatne waa de- 

rigbthand, und luaking towards the Utame Tbe height uJ! the alalae 
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Now tlie general lufitoiical view wticli I wisb to im- 
press on your minda la thjs — that the nations of Northern 
and feouthein Euiopo wore piovidentiaJlj kept apart until 
a peiioil when intercoun* should produce very different 
reiTilts fiom whjt woull have foil wed h'ld th y come 
together sooner When the people ot the North cime 
into eoatinued Goiita<,t with the Koiuanfe the Eoniiin 
Empire — the tnurth empire — had (.tnipieted the mighty 
work which was assagned ti it m the piovidonfiil !?)\ern 
mtnt of the e'uth The oftii,e of the Rjm n Empiie 
among nations, accorditio to the welltafwn fropheticil 
desiiiptioQ. in the hock jf Daniel was to devour to 
"treiddown " to"hreak m p eees md won IcrfuUy did 
Eome fulfil her fuuctioo f i fi m the prima! gathering 
uf-oc the Palatine Hill she went n^ht onward tor eight 
centuiiea, on a career of conciueBt as straie;ht as her own 
great roads— the Emilian or the Appian highwiy That 
whitt vas Ijpified in the prophet b vioon as the fourth 
heast, "dreadful and tpmhie anj stron^ exceedingly, — 
the iron power of Eome,^ — achieved the work assigned 

wns lo he (lEhly feet Inm tho baee to the point of tlie swm-fl, and was 
to stand on a, circular Gothjo temple, ninet)' feet liigh, and supported 

is wild aad stem, und orerlooks the Ecsne of the brittle. It irae cal- 
culated that the ststue wonld he clearly >iBibk at n distitnee of sixty 
milaa. The temple is newly finiehed. and the statue itself has heeo 
oa^t nt the cnpper-worke of Lamago. Bat there, throuj,'h want of 
funds to set it np, it baa lain for aoina yenrs, in di^oiiitod fmgmenta, 
eTiposcd to the tnutilating homage of relio-seebing traTellere. The 
Idea of honouring a hero who belongs to nil Germtiiij, is not one which 
the prasent mlers of that dlyidod eonnliy have any wish to enoou- 
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to t ly conquer ng th tnbea and islands and nations 
ind abso b g the n o 1 e y.a vast a ty — by ooa 
yert n^ a ai t dvaasty Ike E^^pt nto a Roman 
proT uce — or sweep ag away the la&t lemnant ot Greek 
fr e lorn and the f a^^u euta ot the Maeedon n Empire — 
hj ano k lat ng a com nerc t1 ejJm like C tLi^e w th 

B nj^ n^ th 9 to be r lanelitcly n ny sihjeet 
B ta n ti came w 1 n the s pe of R me 8 de.t ny 
ior To nan w f e was arr e 1 there and R aaa p wer 
c abl shed B t was s! w ■» d fe ! le and m[P tect 
con jae. t as q tl e e en ag of i well fou 1 1 iay wl n tl e 

Id er fi htfl f ntlj o s s nE u„ d wn to sleep on h a 
teld of I ittle — I r a old i"^ when he vete an s mi is 
not BO St ong no h s pats oas lie ee Tlie con jnest of 
Britain seems to me vei'j dificrent fruin tKe early coa 
quests made hj Rome, it was not such subjugation as 
destroys tke eleaienta of nationality. The whole power 
did not pass ini,o the haada of the Romans, bat was 
sliared by victors and vanquished. 

The Roman supremacy was established, and the inde- 
ppaden^'e of the Britons was destroyed, except in the weat 
of the island, where the mountains of Wales gave a home 
to Biltiah freedom ; still, the conquest was not of such a 
aature as either to sweep the origina) inhabitants Iroia 
the land, or to reduce them to abject servitade. It was 
cortainly conquest, sad, doubtless, accoaipaaied with 
muph of tke misery of conquest; but it partook also 
of the nature of alliance, or what may be intimated by 
a term which has become familiar of late to our ears— a 
kmd of anifC'i'i'ia. The Britons were Romanized, but 
tlicj (lid not t'Ciiho t'l he tlio British [ijoplc. It wis nut 
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a revolntion utterly deatmctiTe of national character or 
of religious and political institutions. The eonquereii 
race seemed to be more benefited than the conquerors. 
During the early period of Roman warfare in Britain, the 
evils of foreign invasion were cruelly inflicted ; and we can 
easily credit the story of Boadicea — the slaughter of the 
Druids — the captivity of Caractacus, and the forced exile 
of many from their homes to maie room for the soldiers 
of the Roman legions. But when the fierceness of the 
war was over, the Eoman and the Briton dwelt together; 
and, while Roman law was introdaced, much of subordi- 
nate authority was preserved in the hands of British 
rulers. Under the Roman Empire there were British 
kings, and thus the royal title was perpetuated in an 
imperial province. To anticipate a term of the feudal 
system, Britain was a kind of vassal nation of the Eoman 
Empire; and, while it kept its own national identity, it 
received and appropriated to itself much that was benefi- 
cial in Roman government, Tacitus is referred to aa ex- 
pressing surprise, if not indignation, at the facility and 
eagerness with which the Britons adopted the customs, 
the arts, the garb, and the refinement of their conquerors.* 
In the play of Cymbelino, Shakspeare has portrayed 
the two nations in such a relation as that which I have 
been endeavouring to present to your minds. He is care- 
ful to preserve a certain degi'ee of British independence, 
while Roman influence or supremacy is also recognised ; 
and, with regard to national character, he shows, in the 
Italian villain of the play, how thoroughly demoralized 
the Roman people had become — how much they had lost 
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of the high, and heioio pirt of tkeii natuie la tte low "Mid 
inehgioui3 sensuility of Epicuiean phibsophj * On the 
ether hand, the poet has ^huwn in the Bntona of the 
play, the g od and the evd which dppeitain to an iro 
perfect condition of civilisation He has ekvated our 
tlioTights> of ancient Bntain hy <Ldornin£; it with the 
chiiacter of Imogen — one ot the loyehest of that match 
less company of women who hive thtir hte and heing m 
the diama ot ^'hak'tpeaie, and m the wild heroism of 
her two biothei-a — the stolen sens ot Cjmbebne, — he his 
shown, whit has heen truly ?aid, that — ' When a rude 
people have lost somewhat of their ferocity, and have not 
yet acquired the yices of a latei stage of civilization, 
their character really eshihits much that is nohle and 
excellent, ind, hofh in its good and had p ints, it eo 
captivates the imaginition, that it has always been re 
garded hy the wnters of a more advanced ttale of society 
with an almuation even beyond its merits 

In the imperfect state of hi-'toncd knowledge respect- 
mg the eaily period of Biitish histoiy, we ire apt, I 
thmk, to form a false conception of the oivihzition of the 
Bntons Eei-eiving the fii-at impiession of their rude 
harhansm, we not only trust the descnptiou too mucli, 
but we carry it too f»r, m lieir history, ind iceoid 
xngly, the torainon notion of the ancient Briton is, thit 
they were s^avages who sacnfacpd huinan viotimi and 
p-unted thtir skins The truth as to the condition ol 

* It WHS npon the triiil of Uie queen that Mr. Brou^hoio, spanking 
of Uio peijared Italian witness, quoted laohimo's nords ; 
"I hHTO belied a lady. 
The princess of the country ; and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeehle? me." W. B, R, 
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Britain appears to be, that it was a favoured and flourisli- 
iDg portion of the Koniim Empire. A very oonsiderable 
nuinber of large cities, and a greater number of towns, 
are known by name aa having flourished in various parts 
of the country. The Romans brought with them their 
luKuriea, arts, and sciences; and, accordingly, teraplos 
and theatres and towns, baths and porticos, gates, 
trinmphal arches, and market-places arose, remarkable 
for their architecture and decorated with sculpture and 
statuary. Such was the reputation of the Romanized 
British ai'chitects, that they were sent by Coustantius into 
Gaul to rebuild a rained city. It has been said, with no 
less vividness than accuracy, that what Calcutta is now 
to London, London or York was to Eome. For four 
hundred jemxa was the Roman infiuenee at work in a 
lai^e part of Britain; and that influeuce produced its 
results, not only in the arts as displayed in public and 
private edifices, but also in the more permanent politiea] 
effects resulting from the eBtablishment of the r.iiimeipal 
rights and privileges of the towns. 

Visible proofs of the condition of Britain during the 
Roman period ai-e not unfreqnently found at the present 
day, when some excavation discloses a tesselated pave- 
ment, or a buried arch, or military road, or when Roman 
coins are dug up, or sacrificial vessels, or ancient imple- 
ments of war or peace. There are standing the more 
manifest ruins of the frontier walls— the extended lines 
of fortifications by which Britain was defended against 
the Oaledonian — chiefly the wall of Scverus, the height 
of which, in one part of its ruins, was curiously ascer- 
tained by that fervid antiquarian, Ritson. On a visit to 
Sir Walter Scott, Ritson, who was by nature vciy prone 
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tHi contso^ersi and wi i ill hit, ie iniDf; ptiba^'f a little 
1 isaoK disp ited the e\istence of any nuns A tte wall 
t ustiiip to some information tint had been gi\en him 
'^ ott a uipd him wheie the rum wai to be seen and 
adied tb t it was hij.ii en ugh to bre^k tbe upcL of Mr 
Pitaons iniLcuKte mformer weie he to fall fiom it 
This stifn^ and natural espresston imtating Eitson s 
fierj ze'd fo! aooura<,y was caiefuUy noted by him and 
^uott w s soon atter astonished it finding hjw literally 
his unealcuL tin^ pbiise had been taken for a letter 
ti ai Ititsoa St ted that lie had indeed found the rum 
wb (,b be had visitod for the very purpi. e jf jumping 
down from the wall to test the fidelity of 'mi Waltei a 
des ript n wbii,h bis e'M.ajo with in nnbroLen neck 
]io\cd b be hyperbolical He idds bowe^ei that the 
height of the will wis such aa to mate the eKpeiiment 
langtioua anl I rejeit the aneidite ti give you an 
1 nprcwion is to the Stite of tboi^e finious Boman luins 
So bitle IS preserved ot the nationil lelies of the Eoman 
Butish times and &o little can be distinctly tiaeed in the 
pprmanent infiuenoe of social or political instititiono of 
thit penod that there arises what ippears to me an ther 
enoneoQS historical view of those distant ei is Knowing 
OCT ce any thing of tte piimitive Entish peroi we are 
}t to cinclide that the Biitons became estinct or were 
jushed from than hnd is the Iniians in our wn cfun 
t y are thrust away by the white poj ulation and that 
theiefore tbey trT,nsmitted to su&eeedio^ generatirns bc 
nfluence or n ition'd ihaiacter In like manner though 
n less legree we are aft to tincy beciuse oui informar 
t n 13 inpprf ct thit the Rom n era ot B it sJi bistrry 
i Ut f t 1 ! lid It ul b n PWL 1 t I. n 
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elude that modem Fig!is!i "tad AmeuLHH (.haiacter 13 
derived only fiota the later elemeats of the Anglo-baxon 
and Noiman era-, Sucli a view is hirdij nt nil when 
we refle:,f that the Bi tons occupied the =ldi d fnm an 
unknown antiquity — that they neyer were dnven fitni it 
but were imalgainated with, their Eomon con jueiors — 
an 1 that Komau civilization ahode there for four hun 
dred yeara The penods weio ot such duration and tlie 
cin,uiiistances were such that the influence c uld not 
have stopped ahiuptly as the periods respeotivply clo ed 
It nppe lis to me moieieasonableajid truthful and eeitainly 
It i-aises the dignity of oua race to take Buch a vipw as 
preserve* the continuity of the history and to regard the 
•^uoieesne penc Is as levoluti ns n t destructive or over 
whelming hut modifying ancient tiling's by the mtiodui/- 
tion ot new elei lents The Bntons underwent a Eoman 
change ind then oame as we shill presently see a, '*ison 
change and then a Norman change ind from the mic 
cessive infinenccs of them all theio came forth a great 
— the greatest mo iem nation The revolutions were not 
Bud !en deva^tatiBj, volcanic eruptions !ei\ lug nothing 
but biiren -jshes and in lurated lava hut rather miy they 
be c mpared to a series of geoljgioal formitioni strewn m 
due and solid 8U<,oes&ion 

tefoie passing fioni the Komin penod I c'iu \o no 
moie than iidvt, -t to the eiily intioJuctioa of Chris 
fiamty niiBiit-in an! whethei or no the gospel wis 
fast preached theie ly '^t Paul oi St Peter ncd 
whether or no the first Christian church wis humbly 
and rudely buiit by Joseph of Anmathea Druid cal 
piganism p =acl -juicUy aw y The lemott nd msuhr 
situ tioii o ti !, Bnti h Chiiatuos d d n t 1 eltei th m 
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from tlie perils which were the trials of faith in ita early 
ei-a. It was in the tenth and last of the great perseou- 
tioas, when, according to a vivid poetic phrase, 

"D'ocletian'9 fierj tword 
W rkcd buaj as the lightning " 

that Alhaii the first of Bntiiu s mattyrs, ga\e up his 
oarthly life. English ehuilry has also e\ulted that the 
first Christinn king and the hr&t C hnstlan emperor were 
natives of Biitam 

The great providential agency of Kome in the histiiy 
of the world wns now drawmt; to an lud— -thp emfire 
was aear its death — the lastot the les^ions wih withdiawu 
from Britain ind the enipeior htde the Bntons provide 
for their own defence They weie left with itoman arts 
and arras and cnilization but the he^rt of the people 
was faint, and they were helpless in the simple necessity 
of self-defence. From their island home they piteously 
entreated once more for the protection of Eoman supre- 
macy, exclaiming — "The harbarians drive us to the sea, 
and the sea drives us back to the barbarians. "f Help 
could not come from Kome, whose expiring strength was 
sinking before the hosts of the Goth, the Vandal, and 
the Hun. I need not stop to say how the Britons were 
saved from the Pictish and Scottish invasions only by the 
fierce alliance of the Saions, The country was given 
over again to victorious invasion and the settlement of n 
race of Northern heathens. Nor need I dwell on the 
introduction of a new national element, which, though it 
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broiiglit misery with it, contained the germs of ao much 
that was precious in the after-history of the land. The 
Saxon dominion was planted in a soil wet with blood; 
and it is in this ineffectual war, that early romance has 
placed the fabled exploits of Arthur and his peers, and 
the conjurations and sorceiy of Merlin. The ruins of 
that gigantic and mysterious structure, Stonehenge, 
which, at this day, stands in awful silence upon Salis- 
bm-y Plain, is supposed to be the monument of the 
treacherous massacre of three hundred British cobles 
by their Saxon foes.* Christian Britain was paganized 
again, and the faith again endured the fiery ordeal of 
heathen persecution. When Ethelred, the Saxon king 
of Northumberland, invaded Wales, and was about to 
give battle to the Britons, he perceived close by the 
enemy a host of uDarmed men. He asked who they 
were and what they were doing, and was told they were 
the monks of Bangor, praying for the success of their 
countrymen. "Then," said Ethelred, and he said 
rightly, "they are ^hting against us." The word went 
forth to attack them first; and twelve hundred of those 
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Biiariiied CJiristian men perished by a bloody death. 
But fierce as was this persecution, when the Heptarchy 
was established, the wild superstition of tlie Saxons was 
brought under the sway of Christianity, chiefly by the 
mission of St. Augustine. When Paulimis visited the 
court of King Edwin, the king eoavened a council to 
detennine whether their heathen creed should bow to the 
tidings which Paulinus brought; and it was there a 
pagan counsellor gave utterance to that beautiful imagi- 
native argument, which, told by the old Saxon historian, 
has been thus rendered iu modern verso : 

"Mon'alifeialikflB Sparrow, mighty King! 
That, Bteoling in, while by the flro you ait 
HouBod wilb rejoicing Friends, is seen to flit 

Hero did it enler— tbere on liaety wing 
riiea out, nnd payees on from cold to cold; 
But whonoa i1 eania we know not, nor behold 
IVhithec it goes. Even snch that transient Thing 
Tho huomnSoul; not utterly unknown 
While in the Body lodged, her warm abode; 
But from what world She tame, nhst noe or weal 
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purely irreproieliilile, tonoured, and faultless. I shjnld, 
peihaps., run mto mpre common-pIaceB were I to attempt 
to say more respecting this faraoi^ Sa^on sovereign; and 
I prefer theietoie borrowing the words of Coleridjje in 
hia lect ire on the ch ractPi of the Gothit, mmd in the 
Middle Ages 

' I must now turn to our great monarch Alfred — one 
of the mo&t auj,u'.t chara tpvs that an; ago has ever pro- 
duced, ind when I [ ict ire him liter the tods of govern- 
ment and da,i]gers of battle seated by a solifjry lamp, 
translating the Holy fecriptures into the Sason tongue — 
when I r fleet on hi*! modeiatiou in success ou his forti- 
tude and p(rseveianoe m difiieulfy and defeat and on the 
w sdom and evteusivf, natuie of his legislation, I am 
really at a h'is whi^h part of this gieat min s character 
most to admire Yet aVove all I SPe the g andeur, the 
freedom the mildne=-* the d mestic ua ty the universal 
chaiaetei of the Middle A^es condensed into Alfred's 
glorious institutioi f the tual bv jury 1 gize upon it 
aa the immortal symbol of that age — n age called, 
indeed dark — ^but how could that ige be considered 
dark which solved the difficult problem ot universal 
liberty freed man fiom. the fchacklea of tyranny, and 
sibiectel his actio is t« bhe decision of twelve of his 
fellow countij men i" '' 

In his fiaf.meat on En h h histoiT Birle has said 
that Alfied s pietv— which with all its zeil and fervour, 
was of an nlaiged nd noble kind — was the principle 
that suppDrtel him m so many fatigues and fel like an 
abundant '< uice Ha civil anl mil tary viitues It has 
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been alioVn, as conclusive proof of the unfairness and the 
intdel tenknfj ot Hune s history thit in it eien f ct 
IS studiously coQoi-aled that would have displayed the 
govrning prm^iple f Vlfteds life to have been -in actue 
belief m Christianity * 

From the obscuiitj wh ch hangs over the Angl ''axon 
period theie shine foith though with s mewhat of 
myateuoTis dimness tour i,reat names which in tliuir 
several ways oharactenze and illustrate the ti nea The 
earliest and most gloii us f tht^e is that which I ha^e 
just noticed Kujg Alfre 1 tl e others are Dunstan 
Cinute and Edw rj the Confeseoi In procee hng to a 
biief notice of the secmd of these ch^n.ctera I find 
myself apprjachm^ the neighhourhoDd of those [uest ons 
which ha\e been discussed nith more of eccle'^iastical 
animosity thin histoii ii cindour ind it is difiicult to 
sjeak of ev n so remote a peis m^e as St Dunstan 
without peihips tou hing the morhiily sensitive neive 
of some pieiudice oi piepussesaun biJoLigmg to hter 
jeiiods I hive no desire to seek t pii-s ot this fescnp- 
tion and on the other hand enterfamm no opinions 
whioh I need hold m rescue, and being, unless I greatly 
deceive myself, incapable of saying any thing that would 



idly to avoid 
my way. 



md the reasonable feeiinga of anybody, i 
unjust, both to you and myself, were I ti 
such questions when they come directly i 
They must lie in the path of any one who proposes t 
examine, however superficially, the period of history 
which forms our subject. During the Middle Ages, and 
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even in modern times, for at least a ceiitury or more after 
the Keformation, joa cannot, unless by a violent and 
irrational disruption, separate political and ecclesiastical 
history. The student of history desires to be instructed 
in forming a just estimate of the character of Dunstan, 
ajid he naturally supposes that such a subject can be can- 
didly and satisfactorily examined ; for he never dreams 
of wntera getting angrj abnut a man i\hu lived nine bun- 
dled yeais ago But t<i this day it is a vesed question 
with all the estieme contrarieties of eulogy and iitupera- 
tioD, and it IS far edsier to go to eittei extreme than to 
find the truth Party animosity is a gnevouB evil any- 
nheie, but nowhere moie so than in histoiical mvesti- 
sation , and when I see how the caadid inquiry after 
truth iB perplexed and thwarted by it, I am leminded of 
that ineident la the boyhood of Bir Roger de Coveiley, 
which 13 told in one of those inimitable papers of the 
Spectator, of which he is the hero, and which abouDds id 
such genuine English humoui. '' It happened to him," 
saj-s the Spectator, " when he was a school-boy, which 
was at the time the feuds ran high between the Cavaliers 
and the Roundheads. Sir Eoger, being then a stripling, 
had occasion to inquire which was the way to St. Anne's 
Lane ; upon which the person whom he spoke to, instead 
of answering him, called him a young popish cur, and 
asked him, who had made Anne a saint. The boy, being 
in some confusion, inquired of the next he met, which 
was the way to Anne's Lane, but was called a priek-eai'ed 
cur for his pains; and, instead of being shown the way, 
was told that she had been a saint before he was born, 
and would bo one after he was hanged. Upon this, Siijs 
the knight, I did not think fit to repeat the former 
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qnestioD ; but, going into every lane of the neighbour- 
hood, asked what they called 'the name of that laoe, — by 
which ingenious artiGce he found out the place he in- 
quired after without giving offence to any party."* 

There is, I fear, no such ingenious artifice to help one 
in threading the avenues of history. I am tempted to 
add another illustration of the diificulty of discernii^ 
historic truth through the medium of party passion, 
which is given by Sir Francis Palgrave, the incident 
having occurred a few years ago in Dublin ; 

"A pleaauve-boat, belonging to a party of Erana- 
wiokera, having been moored on the river Liffey, some 
of the bystanders on an adjoining quay were extremely 
iueensed at the standard of defiance which the vessel 
diaplayed. Tlio vaue at the mast-head displayed i^n 
eiSgy — an Orangeman trampling on a green shamrock. 
This affront, aimed at the feelings of the multitude, was 
not to he borne. The Milesians attacked the hostile 
Saaon bark by hurling a furious volley of paving stones, 
and the unlucky crew, urged by danger or apprehension, 
discharged their firearms, and wounded some of the sur- 
rounding assemblage. A great commotion was excited, 
and the leaders of the belligerent parties were conducted 
to the police-of&ce. Among the witnesses who were 
called was the tinman who had made the vane ; and this 
worthy tradesman gave the most candid and unequivocal 
testimony in fiiU proof of the pacific intention of the 
pleasure-boat, though certainly somewhat to his own 
discredit as an artist. The unlucky cause of so much 
dimension and bloodshed, — the supposed Orangeman 
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trampling on the green Bhamrock,— was, in truth, a 
fiesli-coloured Mercury apringing from a blue cloud."* 

So it is in history; what is blue to oue man's eye is 
greeu to another; and often, what is seen by one as the 
spotless purity of white, looks black and begrimed to 
another. For the lecturer who, in his limited time, must 
glance rapidly over his subjects without atoppiag cau- 
tiously to qualify his expressions, — for him I fear there is 
a special danger of his ilying Mercuries being mistaken 
for something or other quite different. 

But to return to '^t Dunstan. I give him his title, 
notwithstanding the admonition of Sir Koger de Coverley'a 
experience; for he stands not only on the Romish Ca- 
lendar, but his nime is retained on the Calendar of the 
Anglo-Catholio fhuich^ Noble by birth, the young 
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iHte Protcatont— nna aingulariy free from Beetarian animoaitiefl, nnd 
this slip of langnaga was, I am satisfied, purely aeeidontiiL On tba 
ne:(t pnge buC one be avoids the epithet. The foUoming nords, nritten 
in Goiilldence yeata bafote these leatm^s, deacribe his feelings and 
opinions to ths Inat honr of hia life,— and yet it suited vulgar and 
ignomnt men for their own poor purposes to describe Henry Eeed as 
an ullroiet in oburch matters. I wish I oould be aura that their syoa 
—those, I raHon, who did him, on more Ihsn one oecasion, praethal 
itijusliae — would read his truthful, almost eloquent, words : 
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Saxon Thane exchanged his lanli for tte lu'itenties of 
mon^tio life A eomminjing inteiltet jni sn indomita 
b!e spirit, nre aotoniplis]im«nts, and a &kill m the iiW 
which Cicited the wonder anj the awe of the people 
form the chirictei and att^inineuta of thii remarkable 
peiwnas^ as de^cnbed by all hiatonans But, beyond 
this, all IS conflict and contusion ot opinion, from which 
it IS almost hopeless to attempt to diaw a suie ludgment 
ion find every vanety of opinion with no httle iincer- 
tdintj IS to some ot the tacts wheieon it is formed 
Hume fells us thit Ihinstd.n s whole career was fraud 
and hypocmj, — of course he tells you so, for thit is 
his 'um\ersal solvent ot ail ei-clesiastical questions* 

A3 mj heart he wr les any ?ympnfliy with 
tha k liu eling which, nhsn it GndB the door in good 

oond — h g ong hingee And with a stont Inloh, — does not 

luoh V b k d afeclionate spirit to the fivraily nithin, as 

uu h w m b uf insolence and supetcilionsnees to those who 

Hi-fl without. It ie, I apprehend, sonielhing of thiij kind which too 
often ohaincteriies the aelf-styled— boaBtfuUy self-styled— High - 
Church man ship : there is h certain temper about it whiob is odious to 
me, and at variance with what I trust and Iwlieve is the genuine 
heart of the choreh. It aarries with it thal^ unchnrchlike aelf-obtru. 
sion which, exti'emes meeilng, oESlmllates it to that which it professes 
its chief aversion to. The epithet " High," in this conneotion, is any 
thing but agreeable to my ears ; and I am half-iuolined to think that 

nmiES to ' Mniijicfanclnianiie' the oburoh. There ia danger of what 
Julina Hare oalla ' eoclesiolatry.' " MS. Letter, March 31, 1843. 

-W. S. E. 
"This phrase, if I mistake not, will be found in a latter from Sir 
Walter Seott in lookharl^ in which ha anys that something "might 
be explained by the doctrine of the 'association of ideas,' or whatever 
other dcotrins had taken the place of that whiob, in my day, bad been 
the ii»ivB,-aal eohem of all metflpbyaicia difficulties." W. B. R. 
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Koman Catholic historical writers— Licgard aod Otarlea 
Butler — ^uphold the probity and piety of St. Dunstaa, 
and exhibit hira as an oroament to his faith and his 
oonntry. Sotithoy denounces him f^ an arch miracle- 
monger, and as a complete ezemplai of the monkish 
character in its worst form : he treats one of the alleged 
miracles as a piece of ventriloquism, and the other aa a 
treacherous and most atrocious piece of wholesale murder. 
Milton, who had a hearty detestation of monastic charac- 
ter in eyeiy shape, must have been struck with admira- 
tion of the fearlessness with which Dunstan rebuked the 
vices of his king; for he speaks of him as "a strenuous 
bishop, aealous without dread of persons, and for aught 
that appears, the best of many ages."* Pjilgiive ex 
plains part of Dunstan'a career by a theory of pirtial 
insanity, and another writer cautiously intimates he waa 
neither so good nor so bad as he is made out "^ir James 
Mackintosh characterizes Dnnstan as a zealous and, pei- 
haps, useful refonner of religions instruction, of com- 
manding abilities, of a haughty, stern, and tuibulent 
nature, without more personal ambition, perhaps, than is 
usually blended with public principle; and who, if he 
were proved guilty of some pious frauds, mi_,ht not un 
reasonably pray that a part of the burden of such iji It 
might be transfen-ed from him to his age. 

Now, these are sorry mateiials to form in opm(on out 
of, aad I cannot but (hink huw much better it would to 
if a Poet's charitable and cathnlie imagination had looked 
upon St. Dunstan'a character, and left us a record of the 
vision. Wo should then, I believe, have been far better 
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ablo to foi'm a just oonceptioa of St. Dunstan's cliaracter 
and the powers of the mind which made him the leading 
aud niaster-Bpirit of the Angio-Sasoa empire throughout 
many reigns — the Wolsey of his age.* We should liave 
seen fanaticism or ambition, or perhaps sterner and fiercer 
elements, making the dark side of his character; and with 
this we should behold him & fearless reformer in the church, 
and a triumphant statesman in the kingdom. He arrayed 
himself against what he proclaimed to be the vices of the 
secular clergy, and all the energy of his indomitable spirit 
was eserted to establish the rale of the Benedictine order 
ill the Saxon monasteries. Certain is it that he wielded 
a mighty power, for people and priests and kings trem- 
bl-id before him. As Primate of England and chief 
counsellor of the hing, he is identified with the fame of 
that reign in which the Anglo-Saxon dominion had 
greater extent and majesty than it had known before — 
when " Edgar the Peaceful" summoned the neighbour- 
ing sovereigns to bow before his supremacy, as Napoleon, 
at the hpight of lus power, recened at Diesden the ho- 
im^e of subje(,t monatchs It was the re^-ult of Dunstan's 
tdmmistntma that Edgar received the homage of eight 
Entiih kings, and, on one occasion, when he sat at the 
helm of his barge, each one of these roy^I vassals was 
plying an oar Dunstin wdS in thp crunrils of a reign 
when the Sasons bretthei! secure fiom the fierce intoajls 
ot the Danes He wti hunouied and powerful by the 
side ot a king who was thus hmented m whit I may give 
yon as a brief apeoimen of Saxon poetry: 



» Jidihor Hcirj Tii.yl^r, fm Edwin the F«i 


f hnd tliBn Rppeared, 


nor WordsHortli himself nppenr U> hnve fiilEllec 


1 mj brother's wish hs 


to tlie luotit iliusti'attun of DuDatim's eliaiuutei 


■. W. B. K. 
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"Here ended his eaithiy joys, Edgar, England's king, 
aad chose the light of another world, beauteoua and 
happy. Here Edgar departed — the ruler of the Angles, 
the joj of the West Saxons, the defender of the Mer- 
cians — that was known afar among many nations. Kings 
beyond the hatha of the sea-fowl worshipped him far and 
wide. They bowed to the king as one of their own kin. 
There was no fleet so proud, there was no host so strong, 
as to seek food in England while this noble king ruled 
the kingdom. He reared up God's honour — lie loved 
God's law — he preserved the people's peace, the best of 
all the kings that were before in the memory of man. 
And God was his helper, and kings and earls bowed to 
him and they obeyed his will ; and, without battle, he 
ruled as he wilted."'^ 

This happy reign ended and the raven — the dark and 
drended eml Jem on the fla^ of the Danes — was a ain seen 
ilong the bhores of Engl nd For two hundred years 
weie these fierce ba lanans of tin. North the teiror and 
the scourf,e of the Sason and eiei when the Danish 
raven was seen above the wives thnt he t tJ"war]s Eng- 
lin 1 it was the sure omen of hurnmg dwellmg houses, of 
pillaged monisteiies and ol a fugitive or si ughtered 
[ eople ^nd ^o the warfare wus waged until at length, 
in the eleventh century Saxon mdepen Icnoe w^s given 
nj. to f inute — that mighty Standi a ivi in monaioh who 
wa9 at ince I^mg of Denmark anl Sw Jen anl Norway 
ani Eughnd and with some claim to fecothnd and 
Cambni it wis his boast that he ruled over sis nations. 
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Ilis reign appeal's to have beeo a eplemiid and a pivjs- 
perotis one: lie was called "Canute the Gveat," and 
"Canute the Rich;" and, though he lived only a little 
beyond the age of forty, he was called "Canute the 
Old;" for, in those turbulent times, the two-score years 
seem to have been regarded as an estraordinary duratiOE 
for a king's life. It has been well said of him, that pros- 
jLiity s tteiied but iid not i^orrupt him and that he ia 
one of tlie tuw con'jUL.iors whose greater and better quili- 
ties wtre developed /n peice \ bemtiful poctio light 
rtsts on the peiceftd peiiola of hia life he was not only 
a conqueror ^nd ^ lawgi^u but ^ rojil minstrel and 
theie IS still pieserved from a ballad which is said to 
have been long a favouiite with the people of England, 
one stanza which ! loke from him when m hjs royal 
birge he heaid jvei the waters of the iner the distant 
and solemn "^oun 1 i the hymn th t was chaunted in the 
minstei of Ely * Xheie is that other beautiful and poetic 
stirv thit IS told if him — so familiar that I need only 
allude to it — that admirable piece if symbolicaJ teaching 
BO appropnate to hia times by which on the sea side he 
won fiom the wa\es of fhi_ ocean a \oiee of rebuke to the 
flattery of his courtiers. The fitting sequel of that story 
is less familiar. It tells how — 

" Canute, (truth more worthy to be known,) 
From that time forth, did for bia brows disown 
Tbe ostenlaUoue symbol of a orown,— 
Eateeining eartlily roj^lty 



(1 Alfii-d ™ IlicSni 
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■Rhon tbe '^dion d-<,n st} was ro f red the jersoa 
of Edwa d suinamed the Confe o the meek nd entle 
] ety of th t sa atly monarcl was I ke a pla d e og to 
close the Sason day But look r aw j f m tb so e 
r ^n s cha acter the pol t cal ho zon of EUj^lani wa? 
darl e ed by lower ug louda and a tormj sunset The 
we ptn w*h wh h Edwaid st ye w th h t bulent 
aal tempe&t o ^ t es were lu d cil wiadom ind s ntlv 
p etv Feeble js he waa u p petu t ng ^ xon nd 
pea lence he w a en le r d to afte t es and i h ^h 
t hnte was pa d to h s me no y when aga n and a.,a n 
tl e nat n 1 a le 1 that tl ere should h g en b k to 
them " the Kws ■tnd custom^ of the good kmg Edward 

It IS only upon one hiitoriofll point iq English history thtt 
Shakspeaie has touched m his trap;edy of Macbeth, who 
was the Scottish contemprrary of Edwaid the Conteasor 
Theie IS a genuine pjetic art in deepening the -lense of 
the atioaties of Macbeth and the sufferin^i of Scotknd 
undei his usurpation ind t^rannj, \y piesentmg the 
tonfrast of the Confessoi s piety ind Mrtues, and UK^t 
of ail the wondrjus cbinty everted by him on boma of 
his subjects stiicken by grievous mahdy It was with 
Edwird the Confessor that tiat lemaikable piactiie 
begin of touching to cuie thi, diaeise called the ' kmg 9 
evil,' — a practice which contmuLd for nearly seien bun 
dred years in En^jland, ior it did not ceise until thp 
accession of George the Eiist In rvaBi,e, it continued 
even latci, — until 1776 The long duMfion and the 
nniveraal taith la the virtues ot the loyi! toui h appeal to 
u? of the present day a most unii. countable delusion It 
seems to ta\e been ittntuted to srme mysterious snni 
tity in tho rhiraetei oi functnn fan nnointtd kiii_, 
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»ni when we read of it in eonneetion with a saintly 
sovereign like Edward the Confessor, and in a remote 
age, the distance of time and the character of the 
monarch seem to hallow it, and one hesitates to treat it 
contemptuously as an ahaurd medioai superstition. But 
when we come down to times less than two hundred 
years ago, to the reign of an English king who ceilainly 
had nothing very sacred or sacerdotal in his character, — 
1 mean Charles the Second, — it is amazing to read of a 
registry which shows that, in the space of twenty years, 
that merry monarch touched no less than ninety-two 
thonsand one hundred and seven persona for the " king's 
evii," — the malady having, I suppose, accumulated during 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, although Crom- 
well appears to have played the king by trying his hand 
at the cure. When Franeia the First, of France, was a 
pnwner at Madrid aftei the bjftle of Pavm he touched 
a great number of the siok, and on one day Easter 
Sunday in 1( S6 Louis the Fouiteenth touched no fewer 
than sixteen hundied persons 1 mention the'ie things 
to stow how exteasi\ely this estraordmaiy usage pie 
vailed It la not however ny bu'iineaa to atttmjt nny 
solution of il^— to choose between the miracle of the royai 
touch ind the marvel of a credulity which endured for 
seven or ei^ht lentuaies ani in the mmda not only of 
many thousands lut as far a^ evidence goei in the 
miods of all But m Fnnce and in En"ljnd it was 
dceompanied with stated and lolemn s rvice of prayer 
and the cure wa attr bated to the mercy of &od rather 
tbau ti the hind f man and therefore I will not 
speak ot it with mockery or contempt I think theic is 
truer wi^lom n \ bettei feelin^ in simply contcraphl ng 
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it as the sage inia^aation of Siiakspeare haa taught ub 
to look Oil it through the vision of the characters in 
Macbeth. 

AVhen Malcolm and Macduff have fled to England, it 
is in the palace of Edward the Confessor that Malcolm 
inquires of an English doctor — 

"Comes the kiug fortb, T pray joii?" 

and the answer is— 

"Aj,tiir: there nre o crew of wretched souls 
Tbtit stay his cure i their maladj eonvinoSB 
The great assay of BTt; but, at his toueh, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand. 
They proaently nmeiid." 

When Macduff asks— 

"Whli.t*3 the disease he means?" 

Malcolm answers — 

"Tis called the OTil; 

I have seen him do. How h« Eolicits henven, 

Himself hest knows : hut sCrajigelj-visitod people, 

All Bwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 

The mere despair of surgery, ho cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayers; nnd 'IJB Epokeo, 

To the eacoeeding royalty he leaves 

The hesUng benediction. With this slrnnga virtue 

He hath a, henvonly gift of prophecy ; 

And sHndry blesaingE hang about his throne, 

That speali him full of gr0CB."» 
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It wiia with tliia good man tliat the ancient and lawful 
lineage of the Sason sovereigns ei;ded, about the middle 
of the eleventh century. An En^jlish historian closes 
this era of his country's annala in theas words : 

" Our kings, in the castle of Windsor, live ou the brink 
of the grave which opens to receive theu. The throne 



"Angels are bright still, thongh tlie brightest fell: 
Though nil things foul woald weiu- the brows of grace. 
Yet grace mnat still look so." 
Ani], in this connection of quotations, I ventnre fo quote n sprightly 
piisnago from a letter of my brother's which now lies before me ; 

"I was," iia writes, "the olbar day, looking over 'Mensnro for 
Mea,aure' to find a grand image whioli Fi'oude mentions in one of hia 
letters, but whieh got out of my memory after I had returned the 
' Remains' to the Librnry, By-the-by, did yon ever notice how hard 
it is to lay your hnnd aometimea upon a grand thought or imago in 
ShabapoHi-e, which yoa have loat (lie elue tal He pnts it somewhers 
that you woald not thinli of looking for it, or so incidentally that yon 
overlook it— so differently from inferior writers, who put a flashy gill 
frame round what they are proud of. I wne obliged, therefore, to hok 
over tbe play nlmoat line by line, and, after ali, did not find what I 
was tuoiiing for; but I did notice nmong other things a jewel of a san- 
lence, in point of real English eonstrnotton and aaparsalilciieea, which 
1 thought would deUght you ; 

' These poor informal women are no more 
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of Edward was equally by the side of his sepulchre, for he 
dwelt in the palace of Westminster; and, on the festival 
of the Epiphany, the day after his decease, his obsequies 
were solemnized in the adjoining abbey, then connected 
with the royal abode by walls and towers, the fouadittionB 
whereof are still existing. Beneath the lofty windows of 
the sonthem ttansept of the abbey, you may see the deep 
and blackened arches, fragments of the edifice raised by 
Edward, supporting the chaste and florid tracery of a more 
recent a,^. Within, stands the shrine — once rich in gems 
and gold — raised to the memory of the Confessor by the 
fond devotion of his successors, despoiled, indeed, of ali 
its ornaments, neglected and crumbling to ruin, but still 
surmounted by the massy, iron-bound oaken coffin which 
contains the ashes of the last legitimate Anglo-8)ison 



SpeaJting of respect for iigli plaoea, the duke snyj 

' Eespeot to your great place ! and let the Dev' 
Be aometlmofi honoured for his burning throm 



r, 22d October, 1843. 
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LECTOEE IV.» 



b ' — E gla the geeat id ta 

p — Hia h tec — Sbiika — 

(i y words — Frno d 

A th — H d h— P»jida1ph— S m ne 

b T d— Stephen Langton — ^ gS * 
h b — Xt G Charter— S ar 

The m n subject of this le w be h 1 

t m f King John. In prf to o 

conn t th t period of Englis li 

w th wh hi closed my last hi. ur y 

n t ng th intervening times to p y 
of b t rieal view of England. 

Th 1 t event which I spoke of was tbe death of that 
m k d saintly sovereign, Edward the Confessor, and, 

« Ja.nuarj lEth, 1847. 
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in his dctt, the ending ot the kgitinnte dynasty of tlie 
ADglo-fea\on Lmgs — the laee of Oeidic, the King of 
Wesses, which had ruled the land for more than five 
hundied years Ihie, it will be lemembered, was about 
the middle ot the eleventh century, and at the close of 
the succeeding oentury higan the ri.i^n of King John. 
The interval of about one hundied and forty years was an 
eventful period, which I cannot attempt to do more than 
glttace swiftly over. 

The Saxou race had become degenerate — the race 
which could boast of Alfred and Athelstan— -which had 
produced heroic kiogs and sent forth saintly men to hear 
the Christian faith unto other lands. The best part of 
the old Sason character was wasted away in widespread 
licentiousness and debauchery. The people had gi-own 
to be sensual and self-indulgent and riotous; revelry was 
their habit, with no better excuse than that the Danes 
Lad taught them to drinlt deep. 

Danish vice became also Saxon vice; andj worse an 
hundred-fold, a horrid slave-trade shows into what deep 
and cruel profligacy England, at that time, was sunk. 
The town of Bristol was an established slave-market; and 
this detested traffic was carried on by Sasons of high 
rank, who sold their own countrymen; and into Sason 
hands the price was paid for Sason peasants, menials, 
and servile vassals of every description, who were carried 
away from their native land to dwell in Denmark and 
Ireland, homeless, because in slavery.* There was such 



" "SlaTB Bhipa regularly sniled from BriBtol to Ireland, where they 
xvers eeeure of a rendy and profitable markot-^ Lingord, vol. L 
p. 376, tb. vii. W. B. R. 
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deiri ty m iingl nj that tho gt tie sen ual deaf u 
the deh^Ttche -j ind w ckeduess heir 1 t not tl « ry 
w nt HI t HeiTen f engeance The n t o n! cor p 
t on seeme 1 1 j v Ue uat onal letr bu on jn 1 wl en L 
cam t was in fie ee and bloody chast euent The 
Sasons IS h 3 been elo [uently ad ha 1 t beeu left 
w thouf warn ng Judgment hjd followed u l„u ent 
The D ne hid fuifiUel h ^ n as on yet tl e nas no 
imj rovement SJhej had ?een t o amoUp tl w th all 
the ste n 1 oi nesa an 1 he 7 ze I of in anc ent pr phet 
sta tl ng and ter 1 le as the D nea thomsel ea J)n ist n 
the \jcl b h J who 1 ad d a^ e 1 a h n^ t 1 h 
bev of shame. Yet they would not rouse themselves : 
the wine-cup was too sweet, the couch too soft; 'the joya 
of the hall,' the story, the song, the 'glee-beams' of the 
harp, — these gladdened their days; ajsd to these, in spite 
of the Danes and St, Dunatan, they clung faster ans" 
faster. The dream went oa; the lethargy became 
heavier. * * s * 

"At last the stiwlje camo; more terrible in its reality 
than the most anxious had imagined. It was not merely 
a change of kings or families; not even an invasion or 
ordinary conquest; it was a rooting and tearing up, a 
wild overthrow of all that was established and familiar in 
England. 

" There were seeds of good, of high and rare excellence 
in the Sasons; so they were to be chastised, not de- 
stroyed. Those who saw the Norman triumph, and the 
steady, eruahing strength of its progress, who saw Englisli 
feelings, English customs, English rights, trampled on, 
mocked at, swept away, little thought that the Norman, 
the " Francigena," was to have no abiding name in the 
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laud of dis conquest; that, his language was to be swal- 
lowed up and lost in that of the Sason; that it was for 
tho glovy and final exaltation of the English race that he 
was commissioned to school them thus sternly. So, 
indeed, it was. But on that generation the judgment 
fell, as bitter as it was unexpected ; it was, in their 
eyes, vengeance unrelenting and final; it seemed aa 
if God had finally cast them oif, and given them 
over, without hope of respite or release, to their tor- 



In closing the last lecture, tlie latest event in English 
history to which I alluded was the death of Edwai-d the 
Confessor, the last lej^timate Anglo-Saxon king. There 
still remained a few stormy months of the Saxon times — 
a disputed succession, bi'ief and tumultuous — an unsteady 
tenure of the throne, and a bloody death. The eyes of 
the gentle and pious Edward had been spared the vision 
of the sufferings that were so soon to befall the nation. 
The wild reign of Harold, in which the Sason dynasty 
passed away, occupied less than a year in that period 
when, after the world had completed a thousand years in 
the Christian era, there was strange and wide-spread dis- 
may in the hearts of men, and dim apprehensions that 
the day of judgment was nigh at hand. The great comet 
of the year 1060 appeared; and, as it waved over Eng- 
land, the Sason looked up to the sky with terror, when 
he beheld what seemed to him a portent of the sword of 
the invader or the destroyer. The Saxon vainly strove to 
drown his fears ia revelry and riot, or else awaited in 

• Tiis stiiliing quotation I am uiiablf to trace to its sDiimc. 
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iJread suspense the moment wIibu the comet shuulJ, i 
Milton describes it, — 



In tumult and si ht r ta] the S on 1 
blished in B t n aul afte s s hundr d jei 
it ended, n 1 ke manner n confus n and I 
Brother was wa r ng ai^a n t I ot! er for tte tl ne nd 
the Norweg an k ag w th 1 a p rates f the North wis 
summoned to anuatuial !1 ance m the f iternal stnfe 
Harold's short re gn had ts one v cto y b t t was aye 
tory that left de d on the field not only the K ng of Nor 
way, hut his owu brother. In his season of victory, — his 
hand wet with a brother's blood, — he wa^ told that the 
ships of the Normans had set sail from the porth of 
Jfrance, and were approaching the shores of England 

What race of men was this that Noimindy was sending 
forth OQ this voyage of conquest? The Noimans, as de 
Bcnhed by an old historian weie the flower jf the Swedes 
the Danes and the Norwegians They had dwelt indeed 
long enough in Fraaoe to le rn a stiangei s opeech hat 
onginally they were km lied with the Saxons and it is 
ennoKS to observe in the prc^esa of Bnghsh hiatoij 
how the Taiious tubes of the ^r it Teutonic race weic 
brought into fiei^'e cilhsioa and h w thpir union was 
BEsam cemented !y Houd The Northmen were tor 
a long while tLc mot idventtrous nd roMn^ rice of 
Europe a men they penetrit-ed into the Mediterranean 
they swept the coasts of the Northeia Sea and sailed 
in J the navigable mers of central Biroje striking suth 
t 1 1 thit the aLC ut litTi s c nt led ] yero ior 
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i from the fury of the Northmen. They won 
from a lung of France that fair province to whii'h 
they gave their name of Normandy; aaJ, in. that 
Baine century, another portion of the Northmen, undis- 
mayed by the dread of an Arctic and uuknown sea, are 
believed to have saUed weatward, and, making Tccland 
their steppmg-atone, as it were, in the ocean, fo have 
jiassed onward and reached America five hundred yeai's 
before Cohimhua. 

The Northmen who settled in France hecanie Chris- 
tianized and civilized; and, in the nest century, retain- 
ing all their spirit of adventure, they went forth, not aa 
heathen pirates, but as Christian soldieia. One bgnd of 
them crosaed the Alps to make a Norman SPttlement in 
Southern Italy, and still farther on, to raise the Christian 
hanner over the creacent of the Saraeena in the island of 
Sicily. But a mightier conquest wi^ that which a few 
years later was achieved over the Saxons, and by which 
a duke of Normandy became King of England. I need 
n top to u h w b h nnh ppy Harold met 

h n ad s n h fi H -r^ aud how he fell in 

ha b w B he axon independ- 

en e In I as h n n h ood King Ed- 

wa th d C n h d his last, the 

wn f En nd w n he h f WiUiam the 

N n n 

ThNrmnnu w hisf hose great revo- 
1 nry whhsiessj rred in the for- 

m n f h e mmuu y f m hk nd, which is now 

p p n h a.t and d n ry of the colonial 

H h E n w 11 t' America. It 

wq, h dd lie oouKlitution 
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of a nil It m dern pt pie We hvie tlius seen hiw 
ancient British nation ility received info itselt a Eonnu 
nationality, and then the Sasoa and the Djue, ind, last 
of all the Normiu 

"The Norman conquest Bays Southey, "is the most 
n onientous event in English history — peihnps the moot 
no c t ua n the Middle Ages 80 sevtie a chaitise- 
iiie t wa'i Hever except in the eiae of the Visi^tha, 
infl &ted on inj nation which was not destioyed hy it * 
It 13 an mpo tint suhiect of histoiical inquiry to aseer 
tnm the nat ire and extent of the changes — -both social 
and political — vfhi h were consequent on this revolution. 
It la lar too laige a suhject, even if I had the a>bility, for 
Qie to attempt to do more than merely touch on. The 
prominent events of this period are of such a character as 
to flil the miad to the esclusion of other less striking 
realities. This page of history tells of a kingdom con- 
quered in one battle — the Sason sovereign dead on that 
battle-field, aad his army slanghtered or routed; it tells 
of Saxon fuj^tives in other and distant lands, and of 
Saxon prelates thruist out to make room for Norman 
eooleaiastics — of Saxon thane and Saxon peasants outcast 
from honse and home — of the introduction of a sterner 
form of fenda] hw, and even the people's language revo- 
Jutioiiized. It tells of that peculiar stretch of despotic 
power, by which, at the dismal sound of the curfew-bell, 
lamps and fires were extinguished at an early hour,-— 
"the lights that cherish household cares and festive glad- 
ness" quenched by that stern bidding. When one thinkd 
of the long, English winter-nights, this cnrfew-darkneM 

* Soutbej's Nuvul nistury, vul. l p. 123, 
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seems almost as gloomy as that savage age, wliicli Charles 
Lamb speaks of, in the essay in which he eulogizes candle- 
light as a kindlier lumioaiy than sun or moon. " "Want- 
ing it," says he, "what savage, unsocial nights must our 
ancestors have spent, wintering id caves and unillnmined 
fastnesses ! They must have lain about and gi-umbled at 
one another in the dark. What repartees could have 
passed when you must h fltbtl ml d 

handled a neighbour's chktb uithtl d 

stood it?"* We read, too h w wl p t d ly 

Sason resistance, the Ci q w d dful h 

that not one Northumbri h Id pi 
and then hastened to fulbl t by h te m t m 

paign in the North, in whi 1 h d d th usa d p reond 
are said to have perished, d t gl hbtdllge 
was left between Durham and \oik. It waa a soeae of 
devastation and depopulation like Hyder All's invrjgion of 
the Camatic, made famous by the eloquence of Burke, 

Such was the fearful penalty of the Conqueror's re- 
venge, and scarcely less fearful was th-- penalty of 
his pleasure; the Norman monarchs must have their 
hunting-grounds, and the Sason must ueeds give up his 
cultivated lands, not only to the new Norman proprietor, 
bat even to the wild beasta. William, it has been said, 
" had a sumAnary way of increasing the forest lands : no 
need of planiing trees or waiting for the slow growth of 
oaks and beeches. There were uhen manywoods in merry 
England, and he simply swt.pt away the homes of the 
villagers who dwelt among and near them, so that the 
lands returned to their natural state of wilderness, and 
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the stag crouched, uudisturbed, on the hearth of the 
peasant, or in the long fern where once waa the altar of 
the village church."* 

It is under such circumstances that, in a very brief 
space of lime, there was established a foreign king, a 
foreign prelacy, and a foreign nobility; aod it would 
seem, at least to our first impressions, that the Saxon 
race was not only bowed down, but crushed, beneath the 
Norman yoke; and that the Sason era, with all its influ- 
ences, was abruptly divided from later tiin^ by a broad 
line of blood, and a black line of fire and devastation. 
But great as were the changes, and terrible as were the 
sufferings, which the Norman conquest brought into Eng- 
land, it was not such a revolution aa destroyed the conti- 
nuity of the nation's life. It is said by the historian who 
has written with most learning oo this period, that "we 
attribute overmuch to the Norman couquest."f This 
opinion seems just when we turn our thoughts away from 
the Tiolence I have been speaking of, arid consider that 
the laws of Edward the Confessor were not abolished by 
the victorious invader ; that Saxon earls sat in the council 
of the realm by the side of the Norman counts; that not a, 
few of the lesser thanes retained possession of their lauds, 
and that the Anglo-Saison population continued unbroken. 

As the body of William the Fii-st was about to be 
committed to its grave, (it was in a churchyard in Nor- 
mandy,) when the mass had been performed, and an eulogy 
pronounced on his character, a voice, from the crowd of 

s Lives of tba EogKsh Saints, Ko. vii. Iiitriidiittion tg tlie Lifa of 
Bt. Gilbert, p. 1. 

t Polgrave's English CommuiiKcallb, Purti. 653. 
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piiesti and je jle es-cHimed "He whom you have 
p ai»!ed was a t bbci The very land on which you 
sfmd IS mine Ly violence he t-ook it from my father; 
and la the name of (rod I foibid you to bury him in 
It * It w\a an awtul rebuke to the pride and injnslice 
of mihtary Lonjuist when a piiee had to be paid over 
the Conqueioi s hfeleas holy to obtain a few feet of earth 
loi the gnTL of him who in hia life, had added a king- 
dom to bia anc ont duchv 

The miseiies if England oontimied during the reigns 
of the Conqueror's sons; and it Was when all Christen- 
dom was moved by the splendid enthusiasm of the Fii-st 
Crusade, that the land was scourged with the ferocious 
tyranny of William Kufus, — the pri^ressive wickedness 
of whose nature was strongly described when it was said 
that "never a night came but he lay down a worse man 
than he rose, and never a morning but he rose worse 
than he lay down.""!" He died the death of a wild beast ; 
for all that is surely known is, that he was found in the 
New Forest, transfixed with an arrow and dead. Whether 
that arrow was sped to the tyrant's broast by the pur- 
posed aim of.WaJter Tyrre!, or by some oue else who 
drew the bow in the wild spirit of revenge, or whether it 
was so guided by what we call cLance, the people of the 
time beheld in his death retribution, not only on the 
eraelty and impiety of Rufus, but on the sins of his 
father, who had laid waste the homes of the Saxons to 
make the hunting-ground where, in the loneliness of the 
forest, hia son miserably bled to death. 



s Liii; 
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The gradual change in the lelations of the SaKon und 
Nonnan races is stowii bj the marriage of Henrj the 
First to a Saxon princi^, which led, soon afterwarda, to 
the restoration of the Saxon line in the person of Henry 
the Second. I must pass o¥er the tumultuous usurpation 
of Stephen, and the imperial reign of the first of the 
Plantagenets, distinguislied by that great controversy 
worthy of all candid and careful study, — "the struggle," 
as Coleridge describes it, "botweea the men of arms and 
of letters in the persons of Henry the Second and Thomas 
ii-Becket." To reach the special subject frora which I 
have been longer detained than I aijticipated, and for 
which I am therefore leaving myself less room, I most 
pass, too, over the reign of the heroic Crusader, the lion- 
hearted Richard, merely remarking that there may be found 
in the romance of Ivanhoo, not only one of the most vivid 
representations which Sir Waiter Scott has given of the 
life of a distant age, but also a life-like eshibition of the 
relations which subKsted between the two races, when 
they were not yet completely amalgamated into one 
people. He has represented the partially extinct hos- 
tility which imbittered the feelings of the haughty Nor- 
mans on the one side, and, on the other, not only the 
Saxon serf, but the high-born thane, who^ lineage was 
from the tings or cobles of England before the Conquest. 

It is comparatively easy to understand the hostile atti- 
tude in which, during these times, the Saxons and the 
Normans stood towards each other; for the angiy passions 
of men, and the deeds which are prompted by such feel- 
ings, are always more manifest than the influences by 
which old animosities are appeased. It is easier to com- 
prehend how men arc brought to hate one another, than 
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how th t mutu ! Kit ed s con e ted to h rmony and 
peace i ea -s and countless dnd in aloiilabls influences 
may be needed to sooihe the lesentinenti en^en le el by 
one bittle espec al3y wKen like th b ttle ot Ilastigs 
it la a ¥ ctory of inva. on It WOild 1 a Jje t ot 
deep ntereat to f ra e the ¥ us ind mnn fo! 1 agen ea 
work ng upon the ] uirts and hab ts f the ^ixoni and 
the Normans as they dwelt a the s. me remo at lengtli 
pioduc g nit nil un ty I Cdnnot pass by one i port- 
ant influence n tb s hirm n z ng p oce s — an nfluence 
of the ch eh wh h his b en tins de enbed Ij a 
1 ng Enol h nut! or 

^ hen Anselm ( t was n fl e r gn ot the second 
"W 11 an) came er tron his No m n con ent to le 
ArcH shop i Oante bu y ind h s letonnus count yn en 
thought that 1 e of co rse w uld lo k upon tl e old 
Saxons of the y) 1 as t! ey d d he told them pi nly that 
a chu chin*in i knowle ! ed no d st n t on of race and 
that his vo at n was to be the fiend of the poor and 
d str S!5ed wl ere er he met w th them And thes i n 
cjlee of course w th oreit escejtons md de¥ t s 
were acted U},on by a la ge poii n of 4l N nan 
b shops and clergy ^\ hat was the efie t ? We giew 
up to be an English mt on The '^ason se f f It that he 
had ap -t nanlir ght in the so 1 he recollected tl e 
10 in Is t his n t ve linon f be be'^ n to speak t 

a due t ae the conquerors and the conq e ed bee me 
one 

The Crisadps tfo had probably by meins of the 
p p 1 a na t feel ng wb oi they nsp red helpe 1 to f <• 
WeiipT the Sax n an! No an elen e t of E "■! h 

It lU an! when we rea 1 ll t in a ol 1 l 
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John, and puter the ttirteeuth centuiy, we flud the 
distinetion of the two races wholly passed away. 

Shakspeare's p!ay of King John is the first, in order 
of time, of those " Chronicle-PIajs," which he gave to hia 
country and the world with the title originally of " His 
tones It sives a dramatic and imaginiUve view of an 
important reign m the annala of tnglind and the pei 
'iDnages events and dates aie subjected to the transmut 
mr processes of a gieat poet s imagination, so as not only 
» t to darken or distort historic truth, hut to aiiay it in 
1 1mng lij,ht We gun a deeper and more abiding sense 
of the truth by the help of that fine function of poetic 
genius ty which the imagination gives unity and noral 
I, nnection to events that stand apart and unrekted As 
t( a distint peiiod time works in harmony with the poet 
ihe history of our ancieut kings says Colendge — 
the eients of their reigns I mean, — aie like stars in 
the sky whatevei the real intersp oes miy he and how 
e\ er great they seem close to each ottier The stars — 
tho evenis — strine us ind lemain m our eye little modi 
fiod by the difieieice of d te^ An historic drama is, 
thcrefjip a oUection of events boirowed from history, 
but connected tooether in respe t ot i,a«ae ind time, 
jocti^allv an] by dl^m■ltlo fiction * 

The histoiic p et must carry his subjert into the woild 
of imagiaition and m dealing with the mult tuk cf 
lii'itont men and then deeds he must d what e\eij 
ti le drtist be he pet pointer or irchitect hds to i y— 
he must impie s the mind with an hirmcni us SLu'ie tf 
pluiihty 4nd unify Eich chirjctei each a t m nust 
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have its own individuality, but thit. niu^t be coatnlled 
by some pervading and predominant idea wliicli blendb 
all the parts into unity; the veiy contrasts, in themsehea 
so needful, must be subordinated to a ceitain eonuird, just 
as in a picture there must be a rich vanety, but it must 
have its central point, and every thing must dlustrate the 
main idea of it ; a laodscape, with ill its vaiied unageij 
of nature, must have, withal, some one previiling spirit, 
be it traariuil or tempestuous, lou cinnot ha,\e on the 
same canvaa the waves in angiy agitation and the ttees 
in motionless repose, or else making no ninii- thm wh t 
the poet calls — 

"A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs."" 

In approaching these admirable dramatic histories, I 
have stopped thus briefly to notice how the imagination 
in every sphere of art of a high order treats the multipli- 
city of its materials. This is so essential to the just com- 
prehension of the historic drama, that I am tempted to 
borrow from a contemporary writer a fine passage on the 
philosophy of art and poetry ; — " Every theory of beauty 
embraces two elements at once. One colour will not con- 
stitute a picture, and yet, ovei a vtri^ty of colours there 
muqt be thiown one tint and colour One line wilJ not 
foim a stitue and yet fi jm i multiplicity of lines, the 
sculptor must place before the eje some ono ccnsiatent 
imige A building is a ci7^talh7ation of foims, yet 
tiwera pinnadeR archea and \aults, aisles aiii niches, 
tietted loots and sculptured corbels windows flimiUj^ 
with all the cobnis of the niiibow, and oarun^ wrought 

" Wgr.iB»ortli. LiafK on Airej For.!i; Valby, p. ]92. 
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into a labyrinth of network, — all these, when brought, 
together by the hand of a master, are framed and dove- 
tuiled into one grand plan, vealiaing one idea, permeated 
with one spirit. The poet brings upon the stage not one, 
t)ut a multitude of characters; he represents life in all 
ita forms, the human mind in all its phases; hia very 
tscellence consists in the comprehenfciveneaa and versa- 
tility of his conceptions. Biit if he understand his art, 
he wili link together not only his acts and events by their 
relation to some one end, but even the most sudden 
changes and incongruities by some main key-note. When 
Shakapeai'e passes at once from the awfulaess of Mac- 
beth's thoughts after the murder of Duacan to the vulgar 
ribaldry of the porter at the gat«, he makes that ribaldry 
turn upon the thought of hell. So it is in music — so it 
is in oratory — so it is in every production of human 
fancy: simplicity and variety; intricacy and regularity ; 
order amid seeming confusion, and multiplioity in appa- 
rent identity; discords harmonized ; contrasts reconciled: 
deficiencies supplied; irregularities corrected; — these are 
the triumphs of art. But the triumph is achieved only 
when both elements are preserved together — distinct but 
not separate — combined but not confused."* 

The first scene of the tragedy of King John has that 
significancy which distinguishes the openings of Shak- 
speare's plays — an intimation of the whole plot, the full 
meaning of which is regularly developed in the progress of 
the drama. In almost the first words. King John's royalty 
is spoken of as "borrowed majesty," and he is summoned 
by the embassy of his great contemporary, Philip Au- 
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gustuh of Fr\iK,e, to yield hia kingdom up to the iij^htful 
hen Aithur Plant igeuet, the son of hxs dead brother, 
deoftrej The succession of John WIS usurpation b:'„ia 
nmg in fund iiid violence, and continue 1 in (.rune, but 
of the pieTioua Nomnn leigns, four out of «ik ot the 
king's had poasessed themsehea of the BCiptre by the hw 
of the strong hind The rule of succession ciiild, 
therefore, as ^et be scarcely (.onaidcipd as eotiblished, 
but, instead of it, there seems to ha\e been in th t 
Tinsettled political condition little moie than nh t Rob 
Eoy calls — 

Tho good oil rule tbt mple plin 

Thnt thej should ln,ke whg have the power. 

And thej ehoald keep nho caD."* 

When this is considered, and when we remember, too, 
that the absence of Richard on the Crusade gave peculiar 
opportunities to his brother John to pave the way to the 
succession, it is not surprising that John became the 
king, especially as the righful heir was in his youth, and 
the government had not yet attained that period when, 
under constitutional forms, a minority reign becomes 
practicable. Accordingly, at the opening of the drama, 
Sbakspeare does not at once awaken indignation at the 
injustice of the usurpation, and, indeed, rather leads us 
to admire the calm royal bearing with which the king 
answers the threat of wai'; as if, i 
his nephew, he relies upon his "strong p' 
right," and confidently hurls back defiance to the King 
of France. We see, therefore, from the very beginning, 

* Wordsworth's Roll Eoj's OiBi-e, p. 243. 
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how differ! ntly, and m how mucli finer a &pirit, &lnl> 
bpeare treat*, the character of King John than that coarse 
dnd oouiuicu mode, bv whn,li it hia been repic^ented in 
sucli blacl and unrelieved colours thit no humanity can 
be found m him, and he is boked on with unmitigated 
hori'ur aad contempt It has been said with reference to 
the "\ivid speaking cliai~icteis ' in which Shali.&peire h-s 
fhoed to many of the Enp;lisii kings in inipeiisLible 
individuality b(,foie us, — ' Only look at his Kini^ John, 
Ijok at any biatoiunB Which y\es you the Ineliest, 
f iithlullest repieseatitioa of thit pnnce and of his agp, 
the poet s 01 the histoiian a? Which most powi-rfuUy ex- 
poses his vicea and awakens the greateat hoiioi at them / 
Yet in Shakspeaie he is still a man, and, as «ueh, conies 
within the ringe of oui sympathy we can pity, e\en 
^hile we shuddci at hiin, and lui hoiror mo^es us to 
1 ok mwaid into the awful depths of the nature which 
ivc shaie with him, in<itead of euidlmg idIo dead hatred 
ind di^jusf In the hi&tonan s he is a sheer monster, 
tht object of contemptuous ioathing a poisonous reptile 
whjra we ould crush to death with as little t 



The tragedy bef^ns with the voice of state of diplo 
micj of policy, and ot the inaliy of En:;lind and 
Irance; and we shall see how, in the various characters, 
all the elements of modiseval life are present — the papacy 
and the priesthood — the monarchy and the nobility — the 
commonalty and the soldiery — all are there. It has, 
howcTer, been ingeniously said by a German critic that — 
" The hero of this piece stands not in the list of peraoii- 



s, p. 355. 
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agea, and could not stand with them for tlip idea should 
be deal without per'ioniiication The Beru ii England * 
Thia me ins, as I understand it, that &haL'^pedie has 
made Enghnd the great and evei present idea of the 
play, that, without anj artiface of national vanity, he 
'has 80 wiitten the history of the reign of King John ac 
to inspire a deep and fei-vid spirit of nationality. It is 
comparatively an easy thing to animate the hearts of a 
people with Buoh a spirit by presenting the ffhrious parts 
of their country's anaals ; the mere touch of the memory 
of Tictories won by their aooestors wiO kindle enthusiasm 
and pride in the breasts of posterity. We can understand 
how the reeolleetion, for example, of the splendid career 
of Edward the Third should prompt the boast of the 
Britons of later times : 



But it was Shikspeare i arduous ic\i e'ven pt t to firo 
the sintiraeat f f patiioti^m with the stoiy f t a re gn thit 
WIS tyrannical oppressive cowardly — a period of u^urpi 
tiou and nitional degiad tion He has aciomphshed this 
chipfly by means of one chiractL,r which is almost alto 
gether a creation of his miud fr)m veiy slight historical 
material* The fertile imagiudtion of the poet and his 
genial esuberauce of happy ^nd gentip teeliags seem to 
have ciaTcd homethmE; more than the poverty ot the his 
tory supi-liKS he winted sumeholy better than i liing, 
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better th"!! a worldly eccleiiastic and better than th.6 
b U but ficLle b rons It ib n tl e h "le t order of dra 
mit T.rt and espec aOj n tl e 1 s o o dnina that 
SbiliBpea e on no other h ato c 1 ba 9 ll an the mere 
ex stence of a natun,! s n of F cha d h is create i the 
Bplend d nnd most attract ve cha a ter of PI 1 p Falcon 
br dge Bes les pljy ng va n portant part b elt he 
fulfils aometb ne ] ka the f not n of the chorus of the 
anc ent drama fo he seems to 11 atrate the p poses of 
the history, and to mike the real personages more intelli- 
gible He 13 the imbodiment, too of the most genuine 
national feeling, and is truer to his countiy thin Ling or 
noble With an abounding and OTerflowing hamouT, a 
dauntless courage, and a gentleness of spmt thdt charac- 
terizes true heroism, Falimbudge carries i geiieroui 
strength and a rude molality of his own amid the craft 
and the cruelties and the feebkness of those who sui- 
rouEd him The chai-ictei, imiginiiy as it i«, his in 
hiitorical value a]=o m this thit it repiesents the bright 
•-ide of feudal lojiJty Honoured by the km^, Fakon- 
biidge never deserts him in his hour of need ind peiil, 
when the n bks aie flying off from their lilegnnce nnd a 
toreign enemy i^> at hand It is no servile fidelitv but 
ouch geninue anl gpneicus liyalty that we lool upon it 
an fiithfulueiss to bis ciuntry lather than alhereu:,e to 
the fortunes A the king He is as it were the man of 
the jeople in the play and we heir him prompting biive 
actions and ■* geneioua pohci — entonri_,ing the feeble 
km^ to a tiuer kmglj career we see bim withstanding 
the hiughtj biions and stil! moie indignant it pipal 
aggitSaion lie dw Hi in an at 1 1 ph re f btirtle-^ne s 
and viilainy bit it ].ollutes bin not lathoi does his 
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presence partially purify it. It is remarlraljlo that -vre do 
Eot aad canaot, I tliink, associate Mm iujurioualy with 
the chamcter of King John, with whose fortunes he is 
identified, but from whose vices he is wholly aloof; and I 
am almost tempted to app'y to tim what has been said 
of a very different character : 



The character and position of Faloonbridge in the 
piny, seem to me finely to illustrate the workings of the 
principle of chivalry during this early feudal period 
of history, — tliat principle of which Mr. Burke wisely 
said that — "Without confounding rank, it produced a 
noble equality, and handed it down through all the gra- 
dations of social life. It was this opinion," said that 
ph 1 p] t m wl 1 m t U,d k to m 

I d dpte tobfUw with 

k t Th ff t t th p il f h Irjr 

nif t d tl te f K g J h 1 Tal 

bd ant p) t btth dfth 

dminjplhly Ik ry! tpsa whh 

ee t t U traf th w k "s f t t j ss 

d wn t M E 1 pi ■IS t} 1 II th t, 1 

t ns t I f d f h th h bl ra f ty 

It IS p wh J t k th f f C 1 d h 

w thhbtfqt taa tcefSh! 

pea p w 1 t rt ly doe V w 

h w r h ly f 1 ( t f ni 

1. w 11 f t th I th 1 t f th p f 



• "Wonl5i.ui-tli'fr Snonot written in Lone 
f Eofloutiona on tha French Kcvalutiuc 
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the play, you may notice tiie name of " Jamea (riirney, 
servant to Lady Falconhnd^p." He maies tis appearance 
oni.p, — Ijut ou:,p, — then only for a very little while; he 
does not spcaL. till spoken to, says four words, — scarce 
more th'ui four monosyllahles, — then '^ Hxi't Jctnes Gvr- 
■ary" and that 19 ail Yet Coleiidge speafe of the fh^- 
rait&r of this person and finds it in these very few words 
— that sin,;le touch, of '^h ikspeare's pea portraying the 
ftffectionate respectfulness of an aged domestic* When 
Falconhndge is ahout to extort from his mother the secret 
of his parentage, a sense of delicacy leads him to desire a 
confeienee wfth her tlone, and he requests the attendant 
to withdraw, saymg — 



and the niecli answer, whiiih pleased Coleridge's fancy, 
is simply — . 

"Goodleuve, good Philip." 

I refer to the passage for a reason different from Cole- 
ridge's, and to notice the spirit of Falconhridge's playful- 
reply, as he says — ■ 



Now, I beg you to notice the familiar and affectionate 
tone of this intercourse, as they address each other by 
their Christian names, "Philip" and "James;" and then 
the fine, gentlemanly, and considerate feeling which 
prompts Falconbridge to promise the o!d servant— his 
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old domestic friead— to tell him more after awt le, as a 
1 lad of lEidireet \j il ^ tor even asking him lo withdraw 
Mmrito s the motanoe is it is in histo leal illustiation 
of the gentleness with wh eh the gLmiiuP pncciplps of 
chu all y looLe 1 down to the humble as well as upward to 
the high bom 

The illnnees oi France aai i.ustna which are at the 
beginning prookimed in support of \ithur s claim to the 
throne of England igninst King John are soon dissolved 
A new wind of policy blows o\er them and the tnend 
■ihip of kmg and duke which a little before had been 
proff red tr the hpipfess <iiid injured Arthui with so 
much of ptnip and de(,!amatovy a'surance all parses 
way his cause la aJnnl ncd new liienlships and a 
different policy are ftimed on the instant The hollow 
ness and heartle sdoss of thi cond ict aie more deeply 
felt when we b h Id the wild anguish of Constant,e m 
despeiate disappomtraenf clamouriB,, fn the lost rights of 
her child ind as if the huge fiira eiith could il ne 
support a gnef so gicat as hers seating herself on thi. 
yound for Lings to <,ome anil b w tj her 1 uelmess and 
deaolatiOD 

The (ontra t bi-tween the beauty the strength ini 
griadeui ot natural feeling and the uglmesB and the 
instabibty of the politic ztil of ambitious kin -a ind 
prmcea is felt njt on!y when we ire 1 steniog to the 
soluble uttemnoes of mitenial pa&sion but when we tirn 
to the gentle t,sclamatioiis of the mno ent Arthur is ha 
would fdin e cape tht. turmoil of an j nb tioua de^t ny 

GoDlmvinnthe {eo^e 
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The pesuie of the grave was speedily to be the portion 
of this unh ippy prince, — a youth whose character histoiy 
his not especially deigned to lecord, bat we tin beheie 
that he was, m truth, the thou^httul -tad gentle hearted 
being that bhalcspenre has shown to us, not only m his 
own actions and spepch, but as he was endeared to the 
agitated affectiona of Constiure la his biief hfe we 
heboid the saciifioial beauty and puiity, which seem to 
luaik him for the victim ot the "seltish and wicked pas 
sions that are latjing aioimd him 

The tre ity between John and Phihp Augustus, built 
on the study foundation of a broken fiith and foreswun 
promises proved an unstable and hollow armistice, as 
if the wild prayer of Constan:'e, ini hei hoar of desola 
tnn, had a speedy answtr, whtn dLseited by earthly 
alliances, she cned— ■ 

'Arm orm jou li"ivens a^ai at thsae reijnreil kiBg'' 
A widow crieB I e hunband to me- be ivena ' 
I.Bt not tha boiira of tbia ungodlj daj 
Wear out the dny in peaoe ; bnl, ere sunset. 
Set aimed discurd 'twixt these perjured kings !" 

In that renewed war the destiny of Arthur was sealed ■ he 
fell into the powpr if hia vn tonoiis nncJe — the young and 
ruhtful claimant of the Engli'^h crown was in the peril- 
ous possession ot the wicked usurper Two words miie 
— a pnson — death — i,lose the stoiy of the career of 
Arthui of Brittany Impenetialjle mysteiv hongs over 
his death and all that can be dis(,emed m the dariineas 
ot it IS, the guilt of King John How he died is not 
known , but history, traditioa, poetry oil have lai 1 the 
fiuilt of tbit diitb upon the ..onseienre ot King John 
whose ciwirdite and cruelty wre somrwiy the agents of 
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tTie mnrder. The essential guilt lies there, aad it doea 
not matter gi-eatly, whether Arthur piuetl away in prison 
to aa early death, or whether he perished in an attempt 
to escape, or whether John perpetrated the deed of hor- 
ror with his own hand, ia mid-rivei' loneliness, and mid- 
night ailencfe, by plunging his daf^er into the bosom of 
his helpless kinsman, and then casting the poor child's 
bleeding body into the deep waters of the river Seine. 
' It does Dot belong to ray subject to comment oe the 
matchless dramatic skill of those two great scenes, — that 
appalling one in which the king commite Arthur to the 
deadly keeping of Hubert, and that other piteous one 
between Hubert and Arthur. In the consummate poetic 
a.rt of those scenes, there is, at the sanie time, a no less 
admirable historic cliarity; for, in the obscurity of the, 
hisfoty, Shakspeare has impressed the mind with a deep 
sense of the guilt of the king without aggi'avating it with 
needless horrors or more than human ati-ooity. Arthur, 
iu the p'ay, perishes iu his attempt at escape ; but to the 
perilous leap that caused his death he was driven by the 
dread of John's power; and he had already, hy John's 
cruel purpose, endured the teiTor and anguish at the 
presence of the eseeutioner and the sight of the instru- 
ments of torture. 

When Arthur fell by the fortune of war into the hands 
of King John, the po^ession of his yonng rival brought 
security to the usurper, but it brought also temptation to 
'ei-ting the ciistody of 



make assurance double 
a prison into the iaviolal 
moral view, and, I belio^ 
which Shakspeare gives 
events are separated in t 



i custody of the grave. The 
I, a most just historic view, 
s, is this — that, however the 
iie, all the after-mi sciy of the 
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Tha mispLioed John sbould enterlnm an hour, 

Ona minute, nay, one qaiat breath of rest: 

A Eceptre, anntcb'd nitb an uDrul; band, 

Must he iia boiaterously mnlntained o3 gainei; 

And be, tbat etuids upon a elippery place, 

Makee nice of no vile boid ia stay him up : 

Thai John may stftnd, then Artbur needs must fall ; 

When tho Dauphin questions what he is to gain by 
Arthur's fall, aud doubts his success, the wily cardinal 



"Hnwgroen are you, and fresh in this old world! 
Juhn lays you pints ; the tiTnea ci>nspire witli you 
Bor be, thnt steeps his safety in true biood, 
Bball find bnt bloody aofelj, and untrue. 
This net, so evilly bom, shall cool the lieartB 
Of all hia people, and fi-eeje up their leal ; 
That none so small Rdrantage sl]nll step forlb. 
To ohecfc his reipn, bnt Ihey will ohei'ith it; 
Ko oatura! esliBlalion in th#sliy, 
Ho scpe of unturo. no iti^wmppi^eri dny, 
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But they Bin plucli away his natural oanae, 
And call them metegrd, prodigies, and eigns, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heavon. 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
» m a Tbe hearis 

Of all hia people shall revolt from him, 
And kiss the lip of unaaquniiited change ; 
And pick strong umttev of revolt and wralh 
Out of the bloody flngors' ends of John." 

• [t IB just before these eolii-hearted and crafty specula- 
tioas respectiflg Arthur's death, that Coustaiioe addressed 
the Oai-dinal with tliat beautiful and pathetic utterance of 
her first grief at her son's captivity : 



"Father Cardinal, 


I have heard you 3oy, 


That ne shall see and kn 


oiv our friends In heave 


TfthatbetiuB,l6hallse 


e my boy again; 


For, since Ihe birlh of Oa 


in, the first mule ohild. 


To him that did but yeat 


arday anspire, 


There was not such ft grs 


lOioua creature horn. 


Bnt now nill oankei-sorr. 


ow eat my bud, 


And dhase the native baa 


Mty from his cheek. 


And he will look aa hollo 


■waaaghost; 


Aa dim and meagre as ai 


1 ^ne's fit; 


And so he'll die ; and, ri) 


ling so again, 
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other cardinals as Wolsey and RiclielieTi and Mazarin 
and Portocarrero, the politician-ecoleaiastics of modern 
Europe f 

When, with like coldness, King PMlip — he who had 
eelfishly advocated and se!fi>^hly abandoned the cause of 
Constance and her son — telle her she is 

"As fond of griof as of hor child," 

she gives the last justification of her impassioned 

"Grief fills the room up of inj jibsent i^hilil, 
Lies in his bed, »allis up nod down irlth me. 
Puts on his pretty loolis, repeats hia words, 
Keuienibers mo of nil hh gmoious ports 

Tben, have I renaon to be fond of g af 

The appearance of Cardinal PanJulih la this pHj 
introduces another of the great contests ut thii hatrac,ted 
reign, — the struggle hetween King John ^nd the fapal 
power during that splendid period of it the papacy of 
Innocent the Third. The eontrover y turned on the 
election of the Primate of England, and Jchn s refusal to 
wJmit Stephen Langton to the see of Oanterhury. When 
the papal claim is asserted hy Cardinal Paadulph, as the 
legate of the pope, it is answered by King John in a high 
strain of defiance, which arrays the independence of his 
realm aod eopereigaty in boid antagonism against papal 



"What earthly name to interrogaloriaa 
Can task tho ftee breath of a saored kin^f 
Tliuu canet nol^ ciuviiual, derlse B. nanm 
Su slight, nuwortby, and ridicaloiis, 
To ciirii'Ki; uie Ui on uoKivtv, as the pope. 
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Tell Wm this tale; a. 


ud from ibo mouth of 


Add th«a much cnore. 


,— that no luaiso pri. 


Sbiill titha or toll in 


our dominions: 


But, OS wo under Hei 


IVBD are saprerao hoa 


So, oader him, that , 




Where ^e de reign, - 


»e win alooe uphold. 


Without tho asaisUinc 


«oEa mortal hand: 


So tell the pope; all 


rcveteiice set apart. 


1o him and his n£nri 


led author! t J." 



And whea the King of France interposes — 

"Brother of England, you blaspheme in this,*' 

John retortfr — 

" Though you, and all the kings of Christendom, 
Are led eo grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 
And, by tho merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purohase cormpted pardon rif a man, 
Who, in tliat sale, sella pardon from himeelf ; 
Though you, and ali tho rest, ao grossly led, 
ThiB juggling mtohoraft with revenue oheriEh j 
Yet I, Hlono, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope, and count his friend my foes." 

This resistance hrought upon John tlie penalty of excom- 
munication, and upon the realm, in punishment of the 
sovereign, that more dreadful find extraordinary inflic- 
tion, the papal inCrrdirt. This penalty— the general 
effect of which waa to stop all relispnus services — was a 
form of ecclesiabtioa! punishment which, according to the 
authority of Koman Catholic historians, was unltnowa in 
the early afjes of the church, and did not come distiactly 
into use before the pleventh century. It is accounted for 
ns an expedient resortod to for the purpose of coiiritoi'act- 
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ing and coatrollmg lendal tyranny In tl\H (.ise tlie 
Bentence of a, general interdict o\er ike whole of Tog- 
land WIS proclaimed, and the efiects ot it luwe been thus 
de'cnhed 

"As an ecclesiastical ■ict, the features whiih most 
stvubk the minds of the countiy people ^ere tliit the 
daily sicnlice cea-jed, the doors ot the churches weie shut 
against them, that the dead were earned outbide the 
townf,ati-^, ani buried in ditches or nadsides, without 
prayer oi priefta offices Ihe i niges of apostles and 
taints WLie taLtu down n veiled, the fipqnent tinkle of 
the convent bell no longer told the seif at the plough 
how the weary day was pisamg or guided the tiaveller 
thiouEfh the forest to a shelter for the night Eeligion, 
wont to mis: with and hdUow each hour of the diy eich 
action of life, was totally withdrawn ihe itate of the 
country resembled a raid of the Danes, or the days of old 
Saxon hea.tliendom, before Angostine had set up the 
cross at Canterbury or holy men had penetrated the 
forest and the fen."* 

" Closed are the gates of every ssored pinee, 
SCTDighb from Ibe sua and tainted air's embrace, 
AU Baered tilings nre covered; cheerful mom 
Grows sad as night: no aeemlj garb is worn, 

With natural smile of greoHng. Bells are dumb; 
Ditches are graves— funereal righU denied ; 
And in the ohurcbynrd he mnsb take his bride 
Who dares bo wed(led."f 

« Lives of the English Snfols, No. in, p. 32. Life of Stephen 
Langlor. Hume's description of ILo Interdict has been oftea cited 
wiUi praise by his admirers. W. V,. E. 

t Wotdsworlh's Sonnef,— An lulemict 
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Tbe tempei of the Inn^ was not coutrolled bj this 
dismal tottdition of a Cliiintian land, Imt, with a ciime 
ffaught conscience the tjiant was afiii^htcd by sup^r 
stitiouB teirois, and the fetal predictions of a popular 
soothsayer The pope invoked i,he alliance of France to 
(jueil bj invasion and tlie force of nrms thit resistance 
dgamst which the mandate'! and jemlties of Kome had 
proved nn'i\iiling XIndei the diead of this dmgei, the 
luein and dbjtct spirit of Jihn sank to its lowest and 
worat eotite The trown ot iiugiand, thit which hnd 
decked the brow of Vlfred and of the Ci.nfeisor ind of 
the Ooiiqiieior was laid at the feet of Pjndulph, the 
pjpjl legate, and John surrendered his kina;dom to lo 
cene it back ind hold it as the vasi^al and tnbutaiy 
of the pope The infamy of John was completed 
and rational degiadation brought upon Entjhnd ' The 
transaction," says the Roman Catholic hiBtonon, "wis 
certainly a disgracetul act, * and in English poet, in a 
tighei strain of patriotic indignation, has said— 



Soeptre and rnanUo 


, aword and ring, laid do 


At a proud Legats's 


ifeetr ThQ spears that 1 


Bnrouinl halls, the 


Dpprobrloue insnlt i'oel. 


And aiigrj Ocaan [■ 


uaraafa]nappe.-a."t 



After this came the third and last great atru^le of 
dhe reign, in which the confederate barons wrested from 
i^e reluctant king the Great Charter of English rights — 
tdhat sealed acknowledgment of ancient rights which is an 
•jpoch in the history of constitutional freedom. In that 

» Lingurd, vol. iii, p, S2. 
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cM e ent no one ender d in e m; (ant n'ce 
th n Stej ! en L n ton —he wl oia Iniio ent tie Th d 
h,d in tact a ide the P 111 « of Eu laui In the 
p 1 1 dl at gle conne ted w th the 01 irte the p 1 e 
was a rajed on tl e s ie of li s asal V 11 and a a n. t 
the ca e of B pish 1 he tea wl le Lan^tm trae to 
h nat V ty as "in En^l ahman and to h s stat on s 1 e 

1 ef hidhop of England waa the fearle de ender ot that 
(.h rter of vl 1 haa Hen a d that — If e ery aub 
quent law were swept awaj, there would atili remain the 
bold features which distinguish a free from a despotic 
monarohy." 

After a reign of conflict and confusion and disgrace, 
John diea a miserable and a suffering death; and the last 
words that fall upon bia dying ear are the evil tidings of 
continued disaster. The spirit of Arthur is avenged.* 

At the close of the tragedy, Sbakapeare, with some dis- 
regard of chronological accuracy, brings back the nobies 
to their allegiauoe ; and then, with the voice of Palcon- 
bridge — the very embodiment of patriotism and loyalty — 
ho raises the mind from the weakness and degi'adation of 
the reign to a sense of England's power and independ- 
ence. It is in a high strain of that national self-eonfi- 



» " In ths chroniclersi, wo have mnnifr>ld changes uf fortune in the 
life of John, after Arthur of Brittany has fallen. In Shnkapenre, 
Arthur i! at onca avenged. The heart.brolion mother anrt her boy nro 
not Uie only suffetera from doable eoursBs. The spirit of Constance is 
appeased hy Uie fall of John. The Hiobe of a Sothio oee- "bo vainly 
tlioiight to shield her child from so stern a desijny as that with which 
Apollo and Artemis pursued the daughter of Tftntfilne, may rest in 
peace," Historical Illuatiationa to C. Knight's Shakspeiire, vol. i. p. 
J 8. W. B. a. 

10 
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denee which, though it may degenerate into cational 
vanity or swell into intolerable national pride, is part of 
the powor which makes a people unoonqizci-able, — it in in 
siich a spirit that Ealconbridge tells the young piinoe 
and the nobles — 

"Tiiia England «OTGr did,(nor nBVor shoU,) 
Lio at the proud foot of a conquerur, 
But vbna it first did ielp to wound ilaelf. 
KoH Iheee het princes are oome home again, 

And VQ shall Bhoob them : nought shall maka u3 rae. 
If England to itEelf do rest but true." 

Let me add that these liaes were compased by Shali- 
fipcare not long after that year in which the -fomiidablo 
invasiott by the Spaaish Armada was driven back in ruin 
fi-om the shores of England. The poet's heart beat high 
as he beheld t!ie banners of the ships of Spain hung out 
as trophies from the battlements of the Cathedral of 
8t. Paul's, when Queen Elizabeth, in the midst of a 
rejoiciog people, went up to that metropolitan temple, tt. 
^ve thanks to God for the safety of her realm. 
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LECXUKE v.* 
^t Uttgii o£ git^Hrl) t^s Sccoiilt. 

Henrj the Third and the BdwnrdB pa''"Bd over bj Shnkspoare— D* 
JHootforl's Rebellion— Growth of the OonilKution— The Commons— 

The highnny of nniionH— The Plantagenet kings— Edward the 
Th- d d h Bl k P e— Ch W 'thF Am W 
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h f h Edw d. 

When, on the death ol King John, his son Henry, m tte 
tenth year of his age, was crowned King of England, the 
Earl of Pembroke, addressing Ms baronial peers, said, — 
''We tave persecuted the father for evil demeanour, and 
worthily : jet this yoong child, whom ye see before you, 
as he is in years tender, so ho is innocent of his father's 
doingB." The appeal was not in vain. The young Plan- 
tagenet was set on the throne, enjoying the restored alle- 
giance of his barons ; but the regal power, thus fortified 
by returning loyalty, was also in the bonds of the Great 
Charter. The child-king grew to manhood, but not to the 
strength of manhood. Old abuses were revived, and the 
high spirit of the barons awolce again to resist them — by 
remonstrance, by oppcsition, and, at length, by open 
war. There was De Montfort, Earl of Leicester, at the 
head of the insui^ent nobles, — he who, with his Oxford 
Parliament — the "Mad Parliament," as the old historians 
called it — took the kingdom away from the sovereign, and 
gave it into the handa of Commissioners. There were 
the vicissitudes of civil war, — ^the king, at one time, a 
prisoner, and afterwards triumphaEt, and Leicester dead 
on the field of battle. " All the months of the year," 
says the wilty church-historian, Thomas Fuller, " may in 
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B, manner be cawed out of aa April day, — hot, cold, di'j, 
mobt, fair, foul weather, being oft presented therein. 
Such was tlie character of King Henry the Third's life, 
certain only in uncertainty; sorrowful, suooessful; in 
plenty, in penury; in wealth, in want; conquered, con- 
queror."* 

This period of English annals is too remote, and the 
prominent charactera in it are too dimly represented, for 
us to fee! that lively interest which is produced by the 
biographical knowledge of historic personages. The study 
of it ia, bowever, important, as showing the growth of the 
nation, and the steady and gradual progress of the Con- 
stitution. In looking back over that progress, one cannot 
help being struck with the small and obscure beginnings 
of great political institutions, and thinking how uncon- 
scious the actors must have been of the magnitude of 
that futurity, which was to follow their deeds. In thi? 
reign of Henry the Third, after Simon de Montfort, at 
the head of the baronial isonfederacy, had defeated bia 
king in open battle, acting as sovereign of the kingdom, 
he summoned the cities and boroughs to send members to 
Parliament. When he cast that seed into the soil of his 
country, how little did he dream of the mighty and per- 
petual germination that it would disclose in after times I 
How little conld he have thought, that he was laying the 
foundation of the popular house of the British Parlia- 
ment; and, indeed, not only of the English House of Com- 
mons, but the popular representative legislatures of the 
Auglo-Americaa republics in another continent 1 Men 
cannot foresee the consequences of such deeds; and, 
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inleed the moit ecluimj, and happie^f politicnl institu 
tnai ale tho=t whioh ha\e not i^fwn up in tie ?Jj,ht of 
oae s neiatiiu oi men but duiing the I pse of agps ha^e 
riaen higher and higher and spread their blanches on 
every aide * In exam nm^ the history tf a country you 
see the national hfe as it deytlops itaelf first in me 
change then in another sometin es by recuhr and tnin 
quii alterations sometimes by violence and it maybe 
bb^dshed but ever when the growth is most healthfu 
it is by * due course of expinsion rather thin by wilful 
and violent changes Thi? the stejs whii,h Be Blontfort 
took when he summoned the lo present ition of the towns 
made a path which seamed slight but it wis destined in 
the providential government of tJie world to be:,ome the 
j,Teat highwiy on which there should nio*e not oily tin, 
liif,ly f onim on wealth ot England but the republiian 
Loinmonweaith of Ameiici Indeed I find myself b^r 
rowing here partly the language of a very happy illuatra 
tion ot gradual changes of j,overnnjent — New political 
institutions It has been viell said oriynate just as a 
path IS made m the field The fiiiit perwn who eiosses 
the grass treads it down The mass of elastic verdure 
immediately uses up again neveithele^s some few of the 
moie limber stalks and slender blades are bruised and 
crashed and continue pio&frate on the ground yet so 
si ght IS the iiiipiesaion made upon the hcibage that the 
clearest eyesight can hardly discover the haim After 
the first passenger, other people follow; and, within a little 
while, marks of their footstops begin to be perceivable. 
Nobody noticed the first footsteps. At what period they 
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became visible, nobody can recollect. But now, there the 
footatej« are, the graaa has changed ita colour, the depres- 
sions are distinct, and they direct other wayfarers to follow 
the same line. 

"Not long afterwards, bits and patches of the soil, 
where, very recently, the grass was only flattened and 
trodden down, are now worn quite bare. You see the 
naked earth; the roots of the graas are dried, the grass is 
killed — it springs up no more; and then the bare places 
gmdualiy and p:i'aduany extend till the brown devours the 
t th b pi I tl 
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kingdom by the reduction of Wales, tiie cause of consti- 
tutional freedom was moving onward. The movement 
did not stop during the degenerate rule of the second 
Edward, — a reign which was signalized by two battles, a 
victory and a defeat; of which it has been strangely but 
truly said, that the victory should be lamented by Eng- 
land as a national judgment, and the defeat celebrated as 
a national festival. The victory was over the Irish, and 
the goveniment of Ireland is to this day England's 
ylague; and the defeat by the Scots at Bannockbum 
leil Scotland independent, to be united to England in due 
course of time by peaceful treaty. After an opprobrious 
reign, domestic treachery precipitated the ruin of Edward 
the 'second — the first of the kings ot England who died 
<t!scruwi ed In that fl e ode which the poet Gray com- 
pjsed as if spoken by a Welsh bard iddi easing Edward 
the r rat at the t rae of his invasion ot Wales, and de- 
no ne ng id pr p! etie vjite the sorrcws of his posterity, 
there is peihip no n ore startling or impressive passage 
than that in wh oh fo etelling the murder of his son, ho 
bids 1 m— 

Mark the fenr aad mnrh Ihe night. 

When Seve™ shall re-soho, wilh otfright. 

The ehrieka of death through Berkeley's roof lliat ring, 

Bbriaks of an nguniaing king."" 

The splendid fifty years re "n of Edward the Third 
raised the national spirit of Englind to i highei' point 
than it had yet attained. It wis an e a in English his- 
tory of espaoding and a p i ng nati njl ty. The sove- 
reign's high ambition of Id ng the crown of France to 

»> Griij'8 Biivll, Pottlral Wmlts, v- 170, B^^ud'i Editum. 
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that of England, carried along with it the hearts of his 
nobles and his people. The spirit of the nation was filled 
with enthusiasm bj two of the most famous of England's 
victories, aehieTcd hj her two champions, the king him- 
self and his warlike son, Edward, the Black Prince. 
The peaceful splendour of the reign equaJled its martial 
glory. There was the pride and magnificence of chivalry, 
when chivalry had not yet declined to mere foimal pomp 
and pageantry. The generons spirit and the intellectual 
activity of the times were displayed in the patronage of 
painting and the other fine arts, and architectural piles 
arose to perpetuate, with church and castle, the memory 
of an illustrious era. The character of the times was 
finely shown, too, in the glorious onthurat of English 
poetry, when the first of the great English poets, Geoffrey 
Ghaiicer, displayed the power of English imagination and 
of the English language in a series of poems, which, in 
variety of feeling and scope of subject, are surpassed only 
by the productions of Shakspeare. 

Such was the blight siie ot the rei^n of the third 
Edwird Ent lioking even at the daikei ^ide there 
was good etching tut ol il*" difficulties War is not a 
game to be fhyed at with i\ory counterq and the wir 
wiih France was a eostlj one whereby sayg au old 
histonin our n tion became txceedmgly proud and 
esi_eedingly pool Ihe king nieded money foi hia 
wars but that Tety necessity proved a cause of the 
eteldv piogiesH of the constitutional rights and liberties 
of the nation It is to this period ot Enghsli history 
thit Arnold in his history of Home lUndes m a 
paiiagp <f ^ IminMe wi lorn n the gr wth ot constitu 
tnnal fiflum '^pukinj, ot the si w piuLPs bj whi h 
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the Eomin plebenn? r e to the jwhticil Ipiel of their 
pjtii iin fell w-cit ZPBS he <iays — So it is thit all 
thmgs come best in their sea oa thit pjiitioa! power it 
most happily exercised hy a p ople when it has nrt beea 
given to them prematmelj th^t la before m the natural 
piogie=8 of thiDjTs they feel they wint it becuiity for 
perjon and pruperty enables a niti n to giow without 
intemiption m cmtenim^ fu this a people s sen'je of 
Iiw and ri^ht is wholeaomelj eser ii 1 Meantime 
national prospeiity inerenses and brings with it an in 
crease of intulli(,ence till othei aad more necessaiy wants 
being satisfied men. awaken to the highest earthly desire 
of the npp led mi id — the de=i re ot taking an active share 
m the f,reat work of j,ivernmeat Thp Roman Commons 
abindoned the highest migistracies to the Pttiicuns for 
a peiiod of nunyyeirs hut they continued to inciease 
in prosperity and influenne and what then flthers had 
Wisely yielded their sons m the tulness of time leqnired 
So the English House of CommonM, in the leign of Ed- 
ward the Third, declined to interfere in questions of peace 
and war as being too high for them to compass, but they 
would not allow the crown to take their money without 
their own consent; and so the nation grew, and the influ- 
eoce of the House of Commons grew along with it, till 
that House has become the great and predominant power 
in the British Constitution."* 

The closing days of Edward's long and brOliant reign 
were clouded over. " Never," writes Southey, " was 
there a king in whose hiatoiy the will of Providence may 
seem to have been more clearly manifested : so greatly 

" Eiituty uflloine, vol i, p. 343. 
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had his viotories exceeded all hounds of reasonable hope, 
so much had his reverses surpassed all reasonable appre- 
hension ! Well might Edward have exclaimed with the 
preacher ' that aJl is vanity ' when he hid "iui'vived the 
wife of his boiom the s not hu^ youth ^ndof his prouJest 
and dearest hopes his prosperity his popwhi ty the le 
spect of hia chiefs and the love ot his pe pie for after 
the liss f his son his moral and intellectual strength 
gave wij and V e fell under subjection to an artful and 
rapaei us wonin In thi"; howpver posterity his been 
just that it his juIjTel f h u not by the iulure of his 
fortunes ind the weiLness tt h s lattei days but by the 
general tencr and the great and abiding consequences of 
his long and glouous reij,fi 

The iu(,ceeding leign of Riehird the Second hiii gs ua 
to anothei of those periods of Ln^lish history which are 
illuati-ited by Shakapeaies historical pi ys and hmee 
forward the dramitie illustration will be found to con 
tiuue uninterrupted duimg well nigh a c nt ii\ and 
during seien consecutive reigns Of the ten Chionitle 
Plays which Shakspeire composed fiom the annals of 
his country ei^ht are devoted to one grand penol and 
that period is thus illustrated with extnordinary com 
pleten^a It i^ the time between the reign of Bicl ard 
the S cond anl Pi hard the Thud comprehending the 
intermediate reigns of the fourth hfth and sixth Hen 
lies, and the fourth and fifth Fdwaids The subiect of 
tins era la the great civil conflict between the two branches 
of the Plantagenet family, the houses of Lancaster and 
York; and Shakapeare haa represented this struggle fi-om 
ita earliest beginning down to the final catastrophe upon 
BoEWorth Field. He has traced the conteat back to ita 
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V a century. You will observe, therefore, that 


Shakspear 


has taken one great era of English history, 



and that, too, ia its most ample form, in its fullest estent, 
and he has completed the dramatic picture of it; the work 
is entire — it is finished. Looking, as we are apt to do, i 
these "Chronicle-Plays" separately, we do not appreciate 
the magnitude of the poet's achievement in tbe depart- 
ment of history; and it is only by talting a comprehensive 
view, and contemplating the unity of this series of plays, 
that we learn the grandeur of the theme and the sublimity 
of the genius which accomplished it. The tragedy of 
Kichard the Second, tbe two parts of Henry the Fourth, 
Henry the Fifth, tbe three parts of Henry the Sixth, and 
the tragedy of Richard tbe Third constitute, in truth, mm 
splendid drama, unparalleled, nay, unapproached, in all 
imaginative literature. The subject of it maybe described 
as the decline and felfof the Plantagenet dynasty — the 
downfall of tbe dominion which had endured during an 
in-entful pcviod of three hundred and fifty years. The two 
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hiatoi'ica] plays which stand detached from this 
" King John" and " Henry the Eighth" — may be brought 
into relation with it by considering 'King John, as Schlegel 
proposes, a kind of prologue to the series, inasmuch as it 
represents an earlier period with all the varied elements 
of the early mediaaval times; and, on the Other hand, hy 
regarding Heniy the Eighth as an epilogue, representing 
the beginning of the new politiea] and social condition of 
England in modern times. We have thus ail these 
" Chronicle -Plays," constituting one great historical 
poem, in ■ which the poet's imagination, taking the sub- 
ject from the aanals of his country, has created this life- 
like spectacle of the fortunes of kings and princes — their 
glories and their woes — their high estate and the deep 
precipitation from it — the splendour and the pride of 
thuir lives, and the tragic miseiy of their deaths; and, 
with all this, the weal and weliare of the nation, and its 
disasters and chastisement; and, surely, never was there 
such wonderful fulfilment of the wished-for vision of Mil- 
ton when, in the "PenseroBo," he esclaims — 

*'Let gorgeoQS Trage'3y, 
With eeeplared pall, oome sweeping by. 
Presenting Tliebes, or Pelopa' line. 
Or t!i8 tnle of Troy divine, 
Or nliat, (though rare,) of litter age 
Ennuhled hath tha husliiix'd stn.ga." 

1 have spoken of these historical plays as forming a con- 
nected series, and giving a continuous dramatic represen- 
tation of an era of English history; it is, however, also to 
be borne in mind that each one of them is complete in 
itself, and has its own dramatic unity. I shall have occa- 
sion to use tliem in regular succession, and to show with 
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the Fifth's splendid career of foreign conquest, and then, 
by the bloody strife of the Eoses, utterly oast down. We 
shall afterwards follow the victorious progress of the honse 
of York onward to the darkening of their fortunes, to the 
seoret slaughter of the child-king, Edward the Fifth, and 
the more open death, in the face of the offended heavens 
— the soldier's death — of the last of the Plantagenets on 
Bosworth Field. 

In proceeding to that period of English history which 
is illustrated by the tragedy of Richard tlie Second, let 
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me advert to the fiict that, iu this play, Shakspeare has 
treated history in a manner widely different from that in 
King John. In forming a drama out of the historical 
events of the reign of King John, the poet had no choice 
but to use a large' liberty with the actual succession of 
these events, separated as they were iu point of time, aod 
to create a dramatic unity, hy which the i: 
. the clcse of the reign should be morally a 
necessary, too, to mould the history in such a way as to 
invent the dramatic action for the personages of the play. 
Now m Richard the Second the hiatoncal mafen li weie 
veiy difler nt the history grows out ot Eiohaids oha 
raot*r indeed his chanctei is the history so that the 
poet IS the histonin because m piesenting cHr'ieter 
which IB e&'^ential m dramatic p etiy he is at tl e same 
time telh ig the history In this case theiefoie the poet 
follows the foctsteps of the ehroniclei — the play and the 
ehronide ire in the san e pith In King John one of 
the most important and certainly the noblest jersoa of 
the play Philip Falconbiidge is an imag nary charicter 
moat happily cieited wd wisely used foi tl e purposes of 
bisto7 as well as of the diama But in Tu hard the 
Second there is no imaginaiy character all the person 
■Jaes are strictly and actually hialoiiuil The tragedy of 
King John compiehended the whole of tlie rei^n — the 
events of sistten years m Kithaid the Second bhak 
apeaie has confined the Irim'i to the dose of the reign 
— only a little more than one j e r o it of the twenty two 
duiing whiuh Kichard occupied the throne The wb !e 
of this pievious portion of the le gn is omitted and we 
know it in the pi y only b\ its results ani tl l retiospect 
tbit IS ot sion l!y gntn 
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The openiDg of the tragedy of Eichard the Second dis- 
piajs the various eiemenfa which are to be wrought to the 
great historical issues of the time; and it shows the con- 
dition of the realm after the lapse of about twenty years 
of Richard's sway. We see at once the state distracted 
by a turbulent and proud nobility, and division and dis- 
cord in the royal family. Somewhat more gradually, the 
poet brings into view the character of the monarch, beneath 
the lofty majesty of whose demeanour, which first strikes 
the mind, we soon discover the fickle, arbitrary temper and 
the uureal strength of thit pride which is to work out it; 
owtt rum ID a caiei,rff follj and dissimulition and ty 
ranny In the pla^, Ei&hard cumes on the aupne such i 
mm 88 the pre\ioua poition of his hte had made hiin 
and to that pre\ioua period we must theiefore look bick 
m ordti to understand his chtractei and hii liistDry ^^ e 
must look there to di8U)\ er what it w is oi whit causes 
o mbined to fall him with 8ui.h piide, to learn what out 
waid mfiuences had woikcd upcn his natutal dispo'-ition 
■iu as to make hua at ome so hiughty and so helple'^s 
Before we pru^'etd ti the study of the tngie chastisement 
of his viCLf and his ti xilties we must needf. look at the 
■iiigia a,nd growth of that tyianan, pride which r ndeted 
him so fit a subject to illustrate the i etnbutu e tad 
chastening laflueaLes, which are the hif,h theme of 
tragedy 

Eiehard the '^e< nd when he succeeded to his ^raud 
father, Edwaii] the Thud, was a biy of ah ut eleven 
years of ige — that critical time of hie when the mno 
cence aad purity of childhood are gone Ho suGceed«d tj-i 
reign which, dunng the Jong term of fifty years, had been 
triumphant abroad and unresisted at home; and tno 
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strengtli and jflory uf that leign wert, v,d\ fitted to 
fill tte miud oi the hoj king with the behef that thp 
thioDS WIS im{iregiiihlp, and the sceptre had 6uper 
human mi^ht This piide may well haie been heif^ht- 
ened, too, bj the loce^tnl teeling inspired hy the heroic 
chti wter and the mirtial prowess of hie fither, Edwird, 
the Black Prince, who, unhappilj for his son h'^d died 
before the sueoe'siion reached him Theie was every 
thinj; in Richard s thoughts of the past to fiie his pride, 
and, when he mounted the thione, he felt that it was up 
held, not only hj the mora! influences of a nation's- love 
for the memory of his forefathers, but also by the counsel 
and the power of the sui-viving sons of Edward the Third, 
Lancaster and Gloucester and York; and the hoy littk 
dreamed that the multitude of his uncles was to prove one 
of the miseries of his reign, and that, at last, a kinsman's 
hand was to thrust him from the throne, and to a prison, 
»nd to his gi'ave. He could not see how much of danger- 
ous ambition lurked ia the hearts of his nncles; nor could 
he understand that, while the last king had bequeathed to 
him and to his people the glory of his foreign conquests, 
there was the legacy, too, of the cost of conquest and mili- 
tary renown ; and that, in his day, the poetry of wai was 
to be followed by that which is its inevitable sec^uel, the 
prose of debt and taxes and extortion. 

It was Eichard's fate to live in times when his pomp and 
pride became doubly dangeroiis. la the latter paxt of the 
fourteenth century a change was coming over the spirit of 
tlie people of Europe : there were indications, not to be mis- 
taken, that government was no longer to be an aifair of kings 
and nobles only, but the popular element was beginning 
to manifest itself, and not in England flloiie, but in othur 
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landa. It is a faot ia European history worthy of careful 
study, that, at the time I am. referring to, there waa a 
contemporaneous movement of the lower classes — of the 
hody of the people — in various countries. France felt it, 
and Flanders and England. The stern slaverj' under the 
feudal system was relaxing ; the voice of the serf, who so 
long in silence had endured his bondajje, was at length 
heard; the spirit of freedom, which heretofore tad ani- 
mated only the coble and the high-horn, was now inflam- 
ing the hearts of those who, under the bonds of viHain- 
eervice, had been part of the ownership of the soil, like a 
"rooted tree or stone earth-bound." There was an almost 
simultaneous rising of the Jower orders of the people ; and 
not being confined to any one country, it is to be explained 
only by general and, doubtless, various causes affecting 
European society and goveronient at large. It would 
carry aie beyond my subject were I to attempt to make 
any Inquiiy into these oansea. It so happened that when 
the great body of the people was gradually rising in the 
scale of civilization, the pressure on them was increased; 
they rose up under it to assert their natural rights, or 
what may better be called, their simplest civic right! 
The popular insurrections in the Flemish towns, in Paris 
and in some of the French provinces, and in England, 
were attended with tumult and bloodshed. Ijc 
tinned and heartless neglect and oppression had 
dered fierce hatred of the former masters, and political 
enfranchisement was sought in the wild spirit of revenge; 
80 true is it, that "the great and hardest problem of poli- 
tical wisdom is, to prevent any part of society from be- 
coming so socially degraded by poverty, that their polirical 
enfranchisement becomes dangerous or e 
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This danger was encountered by the young King 
lUchiird in the eaxly part of his reign; and I have 
referred to it, because the success with which it was 
quelled was well fitted to aggravate that pride, the forioa- 
tion of which in his chai-acter I proposed to trace. 
Richard was but sixteen years of age, when the tran- 
quillity of bis kingdom was broken by that extensive and 
formidable insurrection, which, from the name of its 
leader, is called "Wat Tyler's Eebellion." The oppres- 
sion of the serfs, and the esactions under which the com- 
mon people were suffering, bad produced a high state of 
popular exasperation. Little was needed to cause an out- 
break against the government. This natural sense of 
injury in the minds of the people was further excited and 
misguided by a seditious and fenatie priest — John Ball — 
who went about the country teaching revolutionary les- 
sons in their most destructive forms — in sermons, with the 
proverb, in doggerel verse, for his text — 



The insurgents assembled in the neighbouring coun- 
ties, and came up to London sixty thousand strong; 
they seized the Tower, they threw open the prison-doors, 
destroyed the palace of the Duke of Lancaster, put to 
death many of the citizens who attempted to withstand 
them, and led the Primate of England to execution. It 
was a vast and triumphant riot; but, in the midst of it, 
with an intrepidity worthy of the son of an heroic fathei, 
the young king — the manly boy — rode iuto the metropo- 
lis, atteoded by only sisty horsemen, to meet and con- 
ciliate the nittltitudc of his raaiecontent si 
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1) J thousands and flushed with the sudden succe^ of their 
revolt. As soon as the insui^enta heheld their leader 
struck down, they were won bai/k again to their alie- 
gianoe, it would seem, hy the mere pretence of their 
youthful sovereign. ;— and what eould have occurred more 
fitted to feed the pride of such a heait aa his, thaa the 
thought that he possessed such power over the hearts of 
thousands of hia inceased and turbulent people? It made 
him proud of himself, and still more proud of the might 
of royalty. 

The suppression of Wat Tyler's rebelliou \v i^ '.ul 
ceeded hy a confused and uncertain period of mtiigue 
and conspiracy and crime. The king surrounded hiniseit 
with unworthy favourites, who flattered him to his ruin 
He gave himself to a career of lavish expenditure, of 
wanton misrule, and despotic pride. His kinsmen and 
his uncles became odious to him, and he to them In 
Parliament, dethronement and exile were oponly spoken 
of, and the fate of his great grandsire, Edwjxd the 
Second, darkly hinted at. The discontented nohility 
began to confer and confederate asjaiust the king; and 
liis own uncle, the Duke of Glouce^feY, placed himself at 
the head of one of (he hostOe factions. The king was 
beset with perOs, but, what was wor.ie, he was beset with 
evil counsellors, and his own evii passions. Flattery and 
self-indulgence had been working their mischief on his 
nature, and he was on the downwai-d path of degeneracy. 
He could not now meet his foes as, when a hoy, he went 
forth to meet sixty thousand infuriated rebels, and, with 
open intrepidity, overawe and subdue them. The boy 
was brave because he was innocent; but now, dark conn- 
self nf revenge and treachery seemed good to him, and 
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poison and assassination were thought surer and easier 
means, by whieh a king could sweep his enemies from off 
the earth. The Duke of Gloucester was hurried away to 
a distant prison, where, mysteriously, he died a death of 
violence ; and henceforth the guilt, which the king lias 
added to hia frailties and his follies, is to haunt his life to 
ita close. Eetribution, it is said, walks with a foot of 
velvet, and strikes with a hand of steel ; and now its 
noiseless steps are towards this king, and its hand up- 
lifted. 

It is at this point of his reign and of his character that 
Shakspeire brings Richard the Second before ua. The 
quarrel between the son of the Duke of Lancaster, Heary 
Hereford called Bolingbroke, and Thomas Mowbray, Earl 
of Norfolk, with which the play opens, is to be decided, 
as the kin„' determines, by the wager of battle, the single 
combat of the two noblemen — that ancient feudal form of 
tual in which it was supposed Heaven would mark the 
ri^hteons party by giving him the vietoiy. The lists at 
Coventry ire made ready for the combat; the combatants 
appeal with their heralds and in ait the pomp of chivalry, 
and in the presence of the king and many of the nobles. 
The merits of thi« controversy between Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray are involved in the obscurity which.covers the 
intiijiues and half treasbnable plots of this reign. It wao 
one of those doubtful cases in which neither the accusa- 
tion nor the dpfeuce admitted of notorious proof; and, 
therefore, according to the feudal jurisprudence, the trial 
of combat was awai-ded, and the Almighty was to bo the 
judge, His will being, as it was believed, manifested by 
the result To that judgment, Richard, though he 
iwirdcd the tual, is not willing to commit it; and ha 
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intcvposea tl:e deeroe of hia nioita! mij sty it the last 
Momcut, wtea tile ttumpeta haie <!oun]ed aud tin, ooia- 
batants are arrayed in complete annour, and upon tlioir 
armed steeds, are setting forwaid to encouatei ejuh. other 
in deadly conflict. At that iQstant, the kin^ throws down 
his warder — the truncheon ot command — is a sii^aal to 
prevent the eonibat. Whether this wis capiice or a. 
deeper stroke of policy and diiBimul ition, the reasons of 
the king seem hollow and in^infcre, and, as he piofesaes 
hia desire to spare the sheddin-, of euch blood as flowed 
in the veins of the high-boin oombttants, ind to save the 
liingdom from the feuds of Liviiwaifjie t!wt might ensue, 
we cannot help looking forward m the histoiy, and think- 
ing that the throwing down of the king's warder in the 
lists at Coventry may be considered the prelude to that 
fierce struggle between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
which distracted England during the greater part of half 
a century, and in which the best blood of the nation was 
poured out like water The act of the king, on this occa- 
sion WIS the bes^nning of a series of events, which close 
only with the battle of Bosworth Field ; and, if his pro- 
tessions wtre insincere and his decree tyrannical, there 
was fearful retribution m the future, when, in consequence 
of what followed this event, the nation suffered thirty 
years of cnil war and four kings perished by violent 

The judgment which the king pronounced is arbitrary; 
for, instead of deciding between the parties, there is the 
easier tyranny of compromise by inflicting the penalty of 
guilt upon both of them. It is arbitrary, too, in the pro- 
portions o'' the penalty. Norfolk is banished for life, and 
Bolingbroke for tlie term of ten years, which is afterwards, 
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in the same arbitrary temper, reduced to six years. It is 
not this inei^Tialifcy alone tliat creates a sjmpatlij with 
Norfolk. Wo see Bolingbroke coming to the conilwt with 
a spirit that seems to exult chiefly in the oonsciousness of 
his strength, — "As confident," he boasts, "as is the fal- 
con's flight against a bird." There is a deeper feeliug in 
the spirit with which MoThr^j meets the aocusatioAi, and 
confronts his adversary ; 

"Honerer Heaven or fortuna oust nij liit, 

A injol, jaat, and upright geDllenmn. 

N ever did naptive nith a freoi' heait 

Cost off hU uliiiins uf bondage, and embrHCe 

liiB golden, nuoontroHed enfmnohisemeut, 

More than my daneing aoid doth celebrato 

This teaet of bftttla itiWi mhie adversary. 

Most niightj liege, and mj companion peere, 

Tnke from my mouth the «iah of happy yeafo : 

As gentle and aa joQund, as to jeat, 

Go I to figbt. Truth hath a quiet breast." 

This does, indeed, sound liiie the voice of truth; it doea 
seem the uttpniDce of "a loyal, jnst, and upright gentle- 
man." Our pity for him, as an injured man, is deepened, 
when he replies so meekly, yet so feelingly, in that beau- 
tiful and pathetic lament for his perpetual esile : 

" A heavy Bnntonce, my most sovereign liege, 
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When the Duke of Lancaster, old John of Ganul 
atriyea to reconcile his son to his shorter exile bj telling 

Esloeio a foil, ..herein Ihou art to set 
The precioQS jewel of thy hoino-roturn," 

Bolingbroke replies in that fliie and familiar strain of 

" oil ! who can hold a firo in bis hand, 
By thinking on the fWjstj ,Caacasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appelate 
By hare imagination otn feast f 
Or wallow naked in DBOombet snow, 

Oh not the apprebensioD of tbe good 
G ¥03 bu the greater feeling to tbe worse 

lliis comjjlunt comes tt ui with less oi re 1 pn ho^ 
than the piteous lament of Norfflk It is liter in the 
drama — ]URt at the time thtt Bolingb oie returns fiom 
his unfini'ihp I ex le ^n I with the disl yal pu ^lose of 
thii=tn„H,thirHr m h s thi ne ii 1 s lii! s the s"u tio 
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for himaelf — that we are told the storj of wliat vcmaiHed 
of the career of Norfolk : 

"Many a. time Ijnth bauLsIied Norfolk fonght 
For Jesu Cbiisl; in glorious Chvistian field 
Streaming the eneigu of tbe Christiiin urosa, 
Againet blsck pagans, Turlts, and SaFaceus : 
And, toiled with woriis of war, rotired himaelf 
To Italy; ani there, at Vanioe, gare 
His body to that pleasant country's earth. 
And his pure soul unto bis uaptain Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fonght so long." 

No sooner is Bolingbrote banished than, as Shai^peare 
discloses the historical truth, we perceive that it was 
timid suspicion and jealousy in the breast of Eichard, 
that prompted the sentence against his kiDsman The 
popular feeling, which the exile emirted and won, as he 
went away, did not escape the notice of the king and his 
favourites : 

" Ourself and Bushy, Bagot bore, and Green, 
Observed his tourtahip to tlia oommon people ; — 
Hon be did seem to dire into their hearts, 
With bumble and fiimiliar eourlesji 
What reverence be did throvf away on BlateB, 
Wooing poor eraftatoon with the craft of smiles. 

As 'twera to banish tiieit affaots with biin. 

Off goes bis bonnet la an oyster-wench ; 

A brace of dmymeo bid — Gud speed bim woll. 

And had the tribnte of his supple knee. 

With—' Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends I' 

As were our England in reversion his, 

And be our subjects' next dagi^ae in hope." 

Happy would it have been for the fraii and feeble 
Ilicba.rd if, iostoad of letting tlie affections of bis people 
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be won away from, him by the arte of a detaagogne, he 
had aecared tiera by honourable meana and a dutiful 
sovereignty, to be at onoe the prop and the pride of his 
throne. Relieved iVom I'estraints and apprehensions of 
Bolingbroke's presence, the king precipitates himself still 
faster on his downward career of folly and crime. The 
wasteful pomp and pleasures of his court bring new temp- 
tations to tyrannous rapacity, and the recklessness of his 
character is furtlier displayed, when, with fitful energy, 
he resolves to conduct the war against his rebel subjects 
ia Ireland: 



le whereof stall to 



Whereto, when they Bhall knoiv what men are ilch, 
Anil send thein afisr to snpplj our waiiia." 

A long-contiuued course of self-indulgence, together with 
tlie flattery of his minions, hardens the heart of King 
Richard more and more ; and whea he is told that his 
unole, old John of Gaunt, " time-honoured Lancaster," is 
"grievous sick," the spendthrift king exclaims, with utte» 
and indecent heartlessness — 

"Now put it. Heaven, in Lis phjsiouin's inind 
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THK llKiON OF RICHAIID TIIX! SICCOND. ITl 

Tho death scene of John of Gaunt is a dramatic inven- 
tion, but Shakspeare haa made an admirable historical use 
of it, bj putting into the mouth of Lancaster, not only a, 
dying man's prophecy of the min that is to follow Ilich- 
ard'a riotouR misrule, but also one of those magnificent 
poetic eulogies on England, by wliieh the poet has fostered 
the national feeling of his countrymen. The miagovem- 
ment in Richard's reign grieves the spirit of the dying 
Lancaster; because, remembering the splendour and the 
strength of his father's reign, he thinks of that small 
island England, as — 

"This rojnl tbrone of ticgs, this aeeplred isle. 
This earth of mnjesty, this sent of Mors, 
a'his other Sdeo, demi-parniliae ; 
This fortrSBB, built hy nature for herself, 
Againsb infeotion nod the himd of lyar; 
Tills happy breed of men, this littlo world ; 
This precious stone, set in the silver sen, 
■VVbieh se.-ves it in the ofEt-e of a wall, 
Or as a moat defcosive to a hOQSB, 

This blessed plot, this ennb, Biis i-ealin, tliia England." 

The remonstrance and the warniiiga of his dying uncle 
aae of no iva 1 to stop the heaUong con so of the king; 
they sei e but to ex [erate ha royal p de. Imme- 
d ly on J ncaster « death F child re U SP of law 
anlr^ht se zel ujon his e tatea — -the p t mony of the 
ban shed Bol ngbr ke wl o bj h s f<ithe s leath, was 
now Duke of L c atcr T\ hen th s la. t tyranny is per- 
pe -ate 1 tho wa n n" vo co of tl e Duke of York, tho 
g n 1 t of r chard s uncle — he last sur ng son of 
}- dwa d he T 1— s ra d an 1 1 e s v to bring tho 
k „ to a 1 r lu ui b he m u o j o 1 a i her : 
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York wares tlio kiDg, moreover, that, by the lawloas 
seizure of Hereford's patrimony, he plucks & thousand 
dangers on his head, and loses a thousand well-disposed 
hearts. But the poison of flattery and of criminal self- 
indulgence, and the denioraiiaijig irresponsitility of 
power, have wrought their mischief so deep into the 
soul of Eichard, that neither rebuke nor kindly admoni- 
tion, nor the fear of impending evil, can help hira. He 
ia doomed— nothing can save hia sceptre or his life. 

We have ttaa far followed, as Shakspeare and the 
ehroniolerj have traced it, the downward progress of 
Rioharl the '^ eonl untU we behold him reduced to that 
pitch of moral degradation, which, in this tragedy, is 
shown w th such matchless impartiality. MoraJly, the 
king s to be Bink no lower; and let us now see how the 
poot-h t an with equal truth and with the large charity 
of a great poet s heart, raises him up again, not, indeed, 
to hia primal power, but to our sympathy and pity. The 
heart, which had been hardened by flattery and the luxuries 
of arbitrary force, is to he softened ; the sleeping human- 
ity in his chai'actcr is to he awakened; his dead con- 
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science to be brouglit to life; and all this, wticli neither 
feai noi lepioof noi kindness coull i is to be effpcted. 
by what has been finely calli, 1 the p wpr and divinity 
or fluffeiing * This is the Yei^ theme of trage Jj tho 
change m Kichard a character ii rathei the development 
of those better elementa in it whn,h la prispenty were 
well nip,h uttcrij peiishing came fiom the chietisement 
»f affliction how it time la shjwn by Shtkapeare in this 
fliania in wliioh he tulfila at once the high lunctions of 
poet hiatonan and moralist 

The king hastens back from Ireland because the bi 
nished BolingbroLe re^rdless of his sentence has re 
turned to Bnghnd Ho has landed at JRa\enpurg hi 
professed puipoac b ing simply to chim his patnniony 
but every step he takes is i at p f jwarh the possession 
of the thione The ! m^ his letuined to meet a greit 
ftnd growing dang r — the magnitude of it making it at 
once awful lut '<h\dowy to tia mind He laces the 
da.nger not with a wise oi heroic "dt conflJeuee in that 
he never poss ssed unleaa it was in hia youth when he 
met the insurgents m London He is nfw not accompa 
ni( i with w itMess fa\ uritcs who would d ludc him 
with flatteiy 01 temft to ciiiumiil defences he is sur 
rounled by men whj d al tiuthfilly with him and do 
not shrink fiom tcUint; hiin of the ssd lealities that aie 
before and mound him As ?oon as he touches the sod 
ot England he gives utterance to i strain of aensibihty 
which if soraewha,t viaion^ry still show^ i atnnge blend 
ing if ^nnine tcndeincas ot ) yJ Ji Ip iid of consuius 
Weakness 
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To stsud upon lay kingdom once ag^lu. 

Deaf eartli, I do Bolule tbee with iiij hand, 

Though rebda wound Ihoe iTitli their horaas' lioofsj 

As u long-ported rneUier with her ohild 

Pliiys foudl; with her teim sud siuUes, in meeting {— 

Bo, weeping, smUing, gveet I thee, my earth. 

And do thee favour ivilh mj rojal hands." 

He coajijres the earth.— 

"Feed not thy aOFOreigti's foe, my gantlo earth!" 

He inYotea it to sting rebeUioua feet with nettles, and 
Bend forth adders to throw death upon his enemies; then, 
ohserviag, perhaps, the impatient looks of his companions, 
he adds — 



Sholl Mter uador foul iQhallion'a arms." 

When his kinsmnn Aumerle f^ntly hints that his cause 
needs prompt and manly action, the king, looking from 
the earth, which he had first iavoked, «p to heaven, rises 
to a loftier state of feeling in that splendid strain of 
paetrj— 

" Disoomfortable oonsial knowest thoo not 
That nheo the aoarehing eye of heaven is hid 
Behind tte globe, and lighle the lower world, 
Then thieYSB and robbers range abroad aneeSD, 
In murderfi, and in outrage, bloody here; 
But when, from under this tsrreslrial ball, 
He flres the proud tops of Ae enstern pines. 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, tfensons, and deteslod sine, 
Tlie oluak of niEhl being pliieUi^il from utf thsiir baoka, 
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So nben thie thief, this traitor, Bolingbroks,— 
Who nil this while hnlh cerelled ia the night. 
Whilst we were wandering with she antlpudes, — 



Not able to endure the sight «f dny. 
But self-affrighted, trembta at his sin. 
Not all Oie WHt«r in the ruugh, rude sea, 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord, 

For erery man that Bolingbrok? hath pressed, 

God for hie Richard bath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel : thcD, if atigels fight, 

Week men must fall; for heaven still guards the right" 

The doL'trine of the JiYina and indefeasible rigtt of 
Itiaga surely never received a more inagiiifieent esposi- 
tion; and we need not wonder that Dr. Johnson, with bis 
high-toned toiyism, referred to it exultingly, especially to 
prove tliat that political (heoi'y was of earlier origin than 
the era of the Stuart kin^, this play having been com- 
posed duim^ the reign of Queen Elizabeth. But it must 
ho remembered that Shakspeare apeaka dramatically; 
imJ, while he devotea thia lofty strain of poetry to 
liin^iy power jure lUvino, he ehowa the insuffieieBoy 
ot the doctrine in the actual working of the govern- 
ment; ami, what ia more important, he puts it in the 
mouth of a king, the sacred promise of whose corona- 
tion-oath had been violated by wilful misrule, and who 
forgot that, if the doctrine of the divine right of royalty 
gave him power over his ppopio, it imposed an awful 
responsibility to (lod, that could not he iiegli'cted with- 
out peril. 
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The evil tidiDgs of growing disloyalty and rebellion 
came full and fast upon tke unhappy Rieliard ; and, after 
Bome fitful flashes of resolution and royal pride, he sinks 
into that Btrain of melanclioly — 

" Pot heavan'B bbIib, let as sit upon the ground, 
And teU aad etoriea of the death of kings ;— 
How some have been duposod, Bome alaio in war; 
Some httnntod by the ghosts they have deposed ; 
Borne poisoned bj their wives, soioe sleeping liiUed; 
AH nmi'lhertd ; — for, within the hollow crown 
Thatronnds the niortvl templesof n king, 
Keeps death hig court: and there the anHcfc eits, 
Scoffing Ilia state, and grinning at his pomp. 
Allowing him a breath, a lil^e scene 
To monarohiue, be feared, and till with loolts ; 
Infaaing hiio with self and vain conoeif,— 
As if this flesh, which walla about our life. 
Were brass imptegnnbls ; and hnmoured thus, 
Cumes at the Inst, nnd with a little pin 
Bores Ihrough hia oasUe wall and— farewell, king 1" 

King Richard is beginning to feel that he is a man; and, 
as chastisement brings this change across bis spirit, our 
feelings yearn towards him. When he encounters Bo- 
lingbroke, he recovers, in some degree, the decorum of 
a kingly demeanour, hut the sense of his degradation, the 
fail of his pride, breaks out again : 

" God I Sod I that e'er this bingne of mine. 
That laid the aentencs ordvead baniebiDent 
On jon prnnd man, should fake it off again 



i brought to London, still a king, hut, in truth, a 
'e; and a deeper pompassion in inspired hy that 
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beautiful descriptJoa of the entry into tte city, wliicii is 
spoken hy the Duke of Yovk. ^Vhile Bolingbroke's re- 
turn was hailed wifh tlie joyful greetings of all voices 
of the people — 

■' Men's eyes 
Did soiiwl on Bichwrti nn man nrieil, God save himj 
»ojoyfu! tongue gave him Ilia welcome home; 
Bnt dust woe tbrowa upon his saerod head; 
Which with sueb gentle soitow he shook off,— 
Bis face still comha^ng with tears nnd imiles, 
The badges of hie grief and paUence,— 
That had not God, foi' some a'rong purpose, ateel'd 
The hearts of mea, the; must perforce ha?e melted. 
And barbaiiem iteoif have pitied him." 

Eiohard resigns his thvoae, and is also deposed by the 
Parliament; or rather, it is throuf^h such foi'inalities, that 
Bolingbrolre dethrones him, and seizes the suecession, 
I'he deposition scene in Westminster Hall, as Shaispeare 
lias represented it, shows the lost struggle of Richard's 
fading majesty — his unsteady mind running off perpetu- 
ally in waywai'd motions of fancy and feeling — shrinking 
from the final and irrevooahle expression of consent to 
relinquish the crown — spending what strength was left 
in words. Meditating on the annihilation of his royalty, 
and yet dreading the necessity of the slightest effort iu 
word or deed, there conies from the very bottom of hia 
heart that wild and piteous wish : 

" Oh I llial I were n monkery king of snow, 
Standing before the sun of Boliiigbroke, 
To melt myself away ia water drops !" 

The crown is no longer on the brow of llichard ; the 
sceptre is no longer in his hand ; and tlie dark shadow 
of his tragic death is, to my imagination, thrown distinttly 
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forward iu the few stern words in whict Koliugbroke piiv 
uouuces tho ominoTiS command — 



" Go, eoine of you, convey liim to tlio Tower." 

Richard is soon removed to the dungeon of Pomfret 
Oii*tle. The prison-scene of a dethroned king selciom 
fails to be the death-seene. la what way he was deprived 
of life is doubtfiJ ; whether by the slow misery of famine, 
as the poet Gray has represented, — 



or by the violoace of assault, as in the tragedy. The 
gentle and lofty morality of Sbakspeare was never more 
finely shown than in this, — that before Richard's soul is 
Bummoned from earth, there is added to the nitterance of 
his anguish the contrite confession of a misspent life. 
Yon may remember how, in the ti-agedy of King Leai, 
the criized mind of the "child-changed father" was 
soothed and healed, not only by Cordelia's voice, but by 
the remediate virtue of soft music. In the dungeon 
scene in Richard the Second, the poet has likewise 
appealed to the power of music for the different purpose 
of moving to a hetJthy wakefainess a distracted, I may 
say, a delirious, conscience. A sound of rude music 
reaehea the imprisoned king; he listens in that mood 
in which the fancy in solitude and sorrow is so quickly 
apprehensive of all, even chance, impressions, and then 
esclaima — 

*^ flriij'B Poetical Wovka, p. 1J2. 
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When time is byoko, und do proportion kept I 
80 18 ibin the muBlo of mens lives. 
And here have I tbe daintineEs of oni', 
To clieok time broke in a disordered atiing; 
Bol, for the oonoord of my state nod time. 
Had not nil ear to hear my Iroe time broke. 
I HQsted time and now duth time waste me." 

When his thoughts run n t th mi y 

of his downfall, still the m all t tl k d!y 

feeling -and a blessing; f hthk ftati 
last tribute of some humbi d t II 1 yJ Ij t 
who is lingering with affect n b t h p son w II 

"This musio mads me, lot ilaonnd no more,- 
For ttough it have iiolp madmen to their wits, 

Xat blessing on hU heart that gives it me ! 
For 'lis a sign of lovei and iove to Richard 
la a strange brooch in this all-bating world." 

Eiehard meets the murderous aissauit of Exton and tho 
armed servants with prompt and manly valour; and 
his last worda are expressive of the remanent feeling of 
royalty, and of his chastened and restored humanity. 

•' That hund shall bnrn in never- quenching fire. 
Hath with the king's blood stained the king^'a utru lund. 



Thus it ia that Shakipeare — a gieat hi'.torun — teicbua 
how tragedy — "the power and dninity of sufFcrmE; ~ 
can bring the weak, tbe wilful, icd wicked to i. bettei 
mind, and i;y.n win ±01 ihrm t just 'lyinpitlij , o iifxt 
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one would fain close the story of th « r ^n in the 
same compassionate spirit with wl ch Fro sa t wl o 
was an eye-witnesa of it, ends 1 is el ron cle i tl at 
period of English history by sayin — K g P hai 1 
was buried at Langley. God pardon h s ns and h e 
mercy on liis soul !"* 

» Froissart. J<ihnes'a TtaiisUilion, vol. sii. p. 1^3. 
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LEGTUEE VI* 

Henry thB FourlL'a Boies-ion to the ttrona as usurpation— Chiu 
racier of the king— Eiror of histprnal rensoriDg— Carljlo on 
Cromffoll— Henri's sducation and exile— Analogy to Miicbatb 
-His popniatity— Counsel to his son— Hi« lisil to foreign lands 
— Paleatine- Castile— HiB return—^Hrata polioy after hi3 eoro- 
nution— The Bishop of Carlisle— Shalispeare's "OhroBiola Plajs" 
tragic — Comic element here— FalEtaE^ and Pnnoe Hal— Henry the 
Fourth's reign uilhonl nntionRl in tareat— Unquiet ^mea- Plan of 
hia cniaade— Its origin nnd his visit to the Holy Land— Intercoa- 
aion of tha Qroek emperor for Bngliah aid— Visit of Palteolngna to 
London— «t Bernard— Phia of ennade truslrnled— InanrrccliDn in 
Scollnnd— Percy and Dmighis— Battle of Ottei bom ne—Moi timer 
— Ulendoner— Ch'irjChiisB— Hot-pnr and Fola toff— The Battle of 
Shrewsbury- Death of Henry the Fourth 

When Heniy of Lancaster ascended thf thione of 
Engkad, the reguhr line of hereditary suocossion was 
broken for the fii-st time for two Lundtecl yodrs The 
due course of the law of inheritance had been followed 
duimg that penod of time, nnd was thus ^itrongly foitificd 
by prescnption aad consent The nghts ot no lawful lieir 
to the throne had been violated since the innocent Arthur 
of Brittany fell a victim to the ruthless ambition of King 
John. After that time the crown regularly passed from 
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father to son fiom fiist boin to first born dunnc; two cen 
tunes until the -ispuing BohnebroLe placed it upon hia 
iwn brow Not only was the n^httul inoaarch the frail 
iiid offtndiug Ri;,liard, discrowned and dispossessed, im- 
piisoped ind soon slaughtered, but the legitimate heir 
was kept out ot his inhtntance bj that strong Lancastrnn 
usurpati m, wbi- h was d jt shal en until the vioKted t,l nm 
was rovivod, causing a civil war which listed for thirty 
years, and lu which Englishmen died by the hands of 
Engliihinon in no fewei thiu twelve pitched battles 

I have endei^ourei to show how the filhes and vi es 
of Richird the Second p'iiel the wiy tir Bohn^broke to 
the tl ne 1 ut I purposelj confined the vipw as much 
as p a bl t t! e downtall of Eichaid, reservm^r foi tm 
s d at QD tl areei of liis adversely aa he sou£,ht to turn 
th w aknesB and tyrauny ot the king to his own great 
i^n -md t at last upon the ruins. Thih cireei of 

B 1 rit,b Le was probably a long and studied course ot 
p 1 1 imb t n It proved successful, in so fai as the 
g-and hj t f his hopes and aspirations was attamed, — 
h a n ! th tl rono ; and we shall see whether the pos 
d ly t d d so t ly w b ht 

1 with 1 1 ppy 1 y d t i 1 d h 

Ih pk fth It fthEllth 

by n ry f L t th wm It f 1 t, 

ctot dfft digh hdp rposes f amb t us 
pmltat ytlmw ht thstdyfh 

t ry th wh h f q tly d 1 d th 

It tl w — th t 1 k t y k bl 

hmtji ihtw ryptd 

t lly to 1 rs d 1 th t th b t 

wh h h h th '«ml t h h i 
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Beeing aiid more far-readiing tium it really was. We can 
hardly beJieTO that 8o great a. growth has come from a 
small seed, and that most of its strengtli is to he traced to 
auoh infiuences as the mere course of events has ^ven — 
the sua-light and the showers that hare touched it, and 
the winds that have breathed upon it. It is with refer- 
ence to a later and far more mighty visurper, that Gailyle 
has referred to this source of error as affecting our judg- 
ment of character; and I quote his opinion, before proceed- 
ing further with the consideration of tbe course of life aad 
action, which, placed the Dute of Lancaster on the throne 
of Eagland. "There is an error," writ«JS Mr, Cai'jle, 
"widely prevaleot, which pervei'ts to the very basis our 
judgments formed about such men as Cromwell, — about 
tiieir ambition, falsity, and such like. It is what I might 
call substituting the ax)al of their career for the coui'se and 
sh Tt nc po nt of t The vulgar historian of a Crnmwelt 
fa c es th t he had detenu ned on being Protector of 
End o.d at the tmie he waa ploughing the marsh lands 
of Ca nb 1 esh e H s career lay all mapped out, a pror 
gram of the whole d -ami which he then, step by step, 
drim t oaliy unfolded w h aO manner of cunning decep- 
t ve dramat i^ as he want on — the hollow scheming, 
UT pcnjr: or playactor that he was? This is a radical 
perversion 11 but e versal in such cases. And think, 
for an c tant bon 1 ferent the fact is ! How much does 
one of 3 toresee of h own 1 fe ? Short way a-head of us 
t e all dim — an wound skein of possibilities, of appre- 
hensona attempt b 1 1 e'5 vngiie-looming hopes. This 
C well had no his 1 fe lying all in that fashion of 
J am wh h h D el d tlen, with tbit uprathomable 
eu c n^ of 1 nlv to na t dramatii ally, scene after 
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iSl LBCinnB siXTU. 

scene! Not so. We see it so; Imt to tini it was in no 
measure bo. What absurdities would fall away of tliem- 
selvea, were tbis one undeniable fact kept honestlj in view 
by history! Historiana indeed will tell ycnx tbat they do 
keep it in view; but look whether such is practically the 
fiuit! Vulgar history, as in this, Cromwell's case, omits 
it altogether; even the best kinds of history only remem- 
ber it now and then. To remember it duly, with vigorous 
perfection, as in the fact it slood, requires indeed a rare 
faculty, — rare, nay, impossible. A veiy Sbaispeare for 
facuHy, or more than Shakspeare, who could enact a 
brother man's biography, see with the brother man's eyes, 
at all points of his course, what things he saw; in short, 
know his course and him, as few 'historians' are like to 
do. Half or more of all the thick-plied perversions, which 
distort our image of CroDiwell, will disappear if we 
honratly so much as try to represent them so in sequence, 
as they were; not in the lump as they 'are thrown down 
before ua.'"* 

Bearing ia mind the necessity of guarding against this 
error, let us, before returning to the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, look back to the previous history, to '<ee what 
there was which at onoe favoured and fomented the am- 
bition that led him to the throne. He was the son of a 
younger son of Edward the Third, and his bii-th therefore 
gave him the chances of succession, which belong to a 
younger branch of the royal family. When he reached 
the years of manhood, animated by the chivalrous spirit 
of the times, he sought for military adventitres in the dis- 
tant region of Prussia, and travelled afterwards in the 

« HcrooE cind Hero Woiibip, p. IDS. 
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Holy Land. This career of foreign travel and adventure 
not only Btrengtlieaed his character, but it kept him, for 
a while at least, aloof from the volaptuoua misrule of 
Kichard'a conrt, so that when he came home, the people 
were ready to loot upon him more hopefully and more 
confidently than if he had been associated, either with the 
pleasures of the king, or with the intrigues and conspira- 
cies of the nobles. There seems to have been high am- 
bition in this Lancastrian blood, for his father, John of 
Gaunt, having married a, daughter of Pedro the Cruel, as- 
sumed, on the death of that king, the titles and arms of 
the kingdom of Castile. When, at a later period of his 
life, he led an espedition to the Spanish peninsula, he 
intrusted the management of his affairs in England to his 
son. "Before his embarkation," writes Froissart, "and 
in the presence of his brothers, the Duke of Lancaster 
appointed his son Henry, Earl of Derby, hia lieutenant for 
whatever concerned him during hia absence, and choso 
for him a set of able adTiaers. This Henry was a young 
and handsome knight, son of the Lady Blajiche, first 
Duchess of Lancaster. I never saw two such noble dames, 
so good, liberal, and courteous, as this lady and the late 
Queen of England, and never shall, were I to Hve a 
thousand years, which (adds the simple chronicler) is 



The intellect and temper of BoHngbroke seem to have 
'been those of a sagacious, wary, and pnident politician; 
and dim as all vision into futurity must be, Le still could 
see enough there to tell him thi,t Richard's tenure of the 
throne would be daily and daily in greater jeopardy, and 
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that if tlie reign sliould end, as sucli reigns we iipt to end, 
in turmoil and confusion, power, in the season of revolu- 
tion, would tend towards the strong hand and the firm 
mind. Richard was childless, too, and on his death the 
title would pass to the house of Clarence, to find there, 
not the vigorous grasp of a man's haud, hut the more tin- 
certamholdof actildssncceisioQ and if a female line ge 
There wais therefoie between the weakness of Richiid 
and the itreiigth of Boliugfrole nothing interposed hut 
■weakuees After m king every dllowince agiinst that 
histjncai emi of which Cirlyle haiwamed us we cannot 
h«t helieve that the crown ot Eiiglan 1 must hiie been a 
perpetual prize beiore the eyes of Bohngbroke not daasling 
his keen vision Jut kindling the "bpirit rf his ambition 
If ever man wis strongly tempted to play the dema;to„ue 
and even iln a t to make the chiractei of the cl mpoogi e 
a virtuous one it was Bolm^bi ke The hctrts. of the 
people were mfh g ud cause falling away from the kit g 
His oraity kinsman witnessed this dnd at the '.ime time 
WIS conscious ot his own powei to win them to him^cll 
The Strom; men who belonged to an elder genention — 
tie uncles of the king the sons of Bdwiid the Ihird — 
wlo might lave stood in Bolmglrokes wny hid the 
eitastrophe of Eiehard s leign come sooner weie parsing 
''rom the lu^y scene Gloucester had been basely mnr 
dcred La neiiter wis Rowing old and Yeik was content 
n easy and amiable loyilty Eilin^broke muit hive seen 
hon every thing seemed to conspire to mak the aive- 
reignty hia dctiny and in this he felt the st o impulse 
t woik out h 8 destiny Theie is m this lespeet to my 
mind imething in the eareei of Bobnaihroke parallel to 
that of M eheth, although certaiJly with a far inferior 
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degree of guilt. The weird sisters foretell to Macbeth 
that he is to be King of Scotland. The wicked prophecy 
sinjta deep into his heart, and he never douhts the fulfil- 
ment of it J hut how does this confidence affect him. f He 
does not pasisively await that fulfilraent; indeed, it is 
only OBce that tho thought of paissive espeetation crosses 
his mind ; 

Without Qij stir." 

The prophecy proves an iacitement to action for its fulfil- 
ment ; and, goaded, too, by the concentrated ambition, of 
his wife, he perpetrates both treachery and murder to 
make himself king, because the weird sisters have pro- 
mised him that *e shall be king. It seems to me that 
there was enough in the concurring events of the times 
of Eichard the Second to speak to the ambitious and ap- 
prehensive spirit of Bolingbroke as audibly, almost, as 
the mysl«rioiis voices of the witches, when they addres.'sed 
themselves to Macbeth upon the bl^«d beath. The 
wicked temptations which, in the ease of Macbeth, are 
made visible in the hideous forms of witches, are not leas 
real because unseen in the evil passions in the heart of 
Bolingbroke. He had a great game to play, and it was 
played with sui-paasing skill and boldness. No part of it 
was lieglectod or mismanaged; and it is curious to ob- 
serve, that he appeirB to lii\e bet,uii to lay the foundation 
of his kingly fortunci by courtmg, not his peers, not the 
noble and the high born, but the common people. Per- 
haps the power oi popularity was more recognised since 
that recent popular movemedt when, in Wat Tyler's re- 
bellion, sixty thousand isien, aggueved or misguided, rose 
up from the lowest level of society against the goyernmuut 
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and the laws. On that occasion, they sacked and burnt 
the palace of the Buie of Lancaster ; a few years pass by, 
and Lancaster's politic son is the favourite and idol of the 
peopJe; he has found it wo^th his while to make them 
his friends rather than to have them his foes. He not 
only won golden opinions from all sorts of men, but, with 
consummate art, he 80 demeaned himself, that ever when 
the people turned away with indignation, or — what is 
tenfold worse — with contempt from King Kichard, think- 
ing how unkingly were hia courses of life, they were 
attracted by the . very contrast to the roya] reserve and 
stately dignity of BoHngbroko. The history in this re- 
spect is told by Shakspeare with fine poetic art in the 
remonstrance addressed by Henry the Fourth to his son, 
warning him by the contia'.t of hia own and Kichard's 
career. It is at oace a poetic conteasion of a most refined 
and aeoomplished demagogue, and a descnption of a most 
unroyal king — the one controllmg the people to hia own 
uses by wielding their imagination — "the mightiest lever 
knowu to the moral world" — the other making himself 
cheap to their sight : 

" Had I 80 Iiiviah of mj pvesencQ been, 
So catDaiDii'biiG)(DFj''d in the eyes o( men. 



Had atill kept loyal to posseaaion ; 

And left me in repnleleis banialinient, 

A felluw of no mRrk, nor ILkalibood. 

By being seldom seen, I conld not stir, 

But, like B oomel, I woo wondered at; 

That men would tell tbsir obildfen— Thia ig be 

Others would Sttj—Wliere? Whiuh ia Bolingbrohe ? 

And then I atole all courtesj from heaven. 

And dresa'd myaelf in such bumility. 
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Louil sboiits and ?n1ututiiins frum theii' mouib 

IThus did I keep my peTEon fresh nnd Den; 
My preaeuce, like a tube pontiCenl, 
Ne'er seen, but wonder'd at; aiid so my state. 
Seldom, hut EnmptDons, ahoned like a feast j 
^ad una, b; rnreness, ench eulemoit;. 
Tbe aklpping king, lie ambled np and down 
With ahallow jeslerB, and rash bavin wita. 
Soon kindled and aoon burned; 'carded big et 
Mingled his royally with capering foola ; 
Had hia great name profaned nlth their seorn 
And gave his conntenanoe, agunBt hie name. 



Enfeoffed himself to popnlarity ; 

They surfeited wiih honey ; and began 

1o loathe the tasto of eneetness, nbereuf a little 

More than a, little is by inucli too maeh. 

So, when he had oecaiiion to be eeen, 

He was but aa tlie ouekoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded; seen but with eflcb eyes, 

As, sick and blunted nith community. 

Afford no estraordinary gase. 

Such HE is bent on sun-like taajosty 

When it shines seldom in admiring eyes : 

But rather ilrowi'd and hung their eyelids down. 

Slept in his face, and rendered such aspect 

As cloudy men use to their adversaries ; 

Being with bis presence glutted, gorged, and full." 

Wlien Bolingbroke is first introduced ia the di-ama, iv ia 
iifter he has been playing this politic game so long tiiat 
ho manifestly feels a confidence in hia coining royalty 
It is in the very presence of the king that he pi-oulaims 
himself the avenger of the murdered Gloucester; jet 
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Gloucester waa the king's uucle as well as liia. In a very 
few words, Shakspeare tas shown how high the aspiring 
spirit of Bolingbroke had already risen, when he repre- 
sents him saying, with reference to the assassination of 
the Duke of Uloucester, his 

" Blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries 
Even from tbe tongualefls caverns of the earth 
To me for justico nod rough ahiistiseraent." 

Who would think that the king himself, as neap a kins- 
man of the murdered man, waa hearing such words from 
a subject's lips? And yet, in this, Shakspeare accu- 
rately portrays'the relative condition of Bolingbroke and 
Richard. 

The hanishmeut of Bolingbroke might arrest the pro- 
gress of his ambition ; but every thing, in a short space 
of time, turns to his advantage. Proiasart givea an ani- 
mated account of the conversation of the aobles, who 
assented to the sentence of exile, bnt sought to sweeten 
it by schemes of foreign travel, and hospitality for the 
bani'shed B 1 ngl roke. " ' He may readily go/ said they 
to one another two or three years and amuse himself in 
foreign puts foi he is young enough; and although he 
has alruady trivelle 1 to Prussia, to the Holy Sepulchre, 
Cairo, ind Saint Catherine's, he will find other places to 
V t He h two a sters Qu ens of Oa t le and P tugal 
an 1 may ch fully p ss his t me w th them The 1 d 
Ku ght. and squ es of these countr ea will mal e h m 
welcome for at tt s moment ill w fare is at en 1 
On h arr ,il n Cast le as he is very a t ve he n ay 
p t them a mot on nd 1 ad the n ao~i n t tt nf ! 1 t 
( n a 1 1 n 11 [I } h t n 1 t ti u 
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ing idle in Ecgknd.' "* Bolingbroke was, indeed, veiy ac- 
tive ; but he had other thoughta of action than that wLich 
hia considerate fellow-nohlea were devising fur him. He 
had other work than to lead the Spanish knightu on a 
erasade against the Moora of Spain; and it was to the 
palace of Windsor, and not the Alhambra, that his hopes 
were travelling. 

The arbitrary sentence pronounced upoa him by Ricli- 
a.rd endeared him still more to the people; and his pre- 
sence was craved the more for the very prospect of his 
p.bsence. The demonstration of popular feeling on the 
occasion is desciibed by Froissart with all the Vivid and 
simple narrative of the chronicler : — " The day," he says, 
" the EarJ of Derby mounted his horse to leave London, 
upwards of forty thousand men were in the streets lament- 
ing his departure. ' Gentle earl ! will you then cjuit us? 
This country will never he happy until you return, and 
the days until then will be insufferably long. Through 
envy, treachery, and fear, you are driven out of a kingdom 
where you are more worthy to reside than those which 
cause it. You are of such high birth and gallantry, that 
none other ean be compared to you Why then will you 
I ave us gentle eoil You have never done wrong by 
l! o ght or deed and are incajable of o 1 ng' Thus 
! ] men and women si piteoLsij (.onphin that it was 
^ evo IS to bear them The Earl of Derby he. adds, 
aas not accomp n ed 1 y trumpets nor the mui c of the 
town, but with teais and lamentatiouH. li the tears of 
liis eouatrymeu were calculated to soothe the sorrows of 
his exile, they also watered his growing pride and ambi- 

s Froiasart, vol. lii. p, 56. 
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tioa. Aftei- bidding farewell to a mouruing m\iltitude, be 
went to receive in France tlie welcome of prineelj and 
rojal hospitality. The Ihihea of Orleaus and Berry, of 
.Burgundy and Bourhon, went forth to meet him ; the 
meeting was joyous; and they all together, the French 
princes and the English exile, entered Paris in brilliant 
array, to receive the welcome of the King of Prance. 

It was brief banishment; and in bold defiance of his 
sentence did Bolingbroke come home to rescue his patri- 
mony out of the rapacious grasp of the king's own hand. 
Having formerly played, and so BuccesafuUy, the dema- 
gogue to the common people, he now begins to practice 
the same arts upon the nobles who join his cause. He 
gives them thanks; and, to win them to his service, he 
adds the lai^e and kiugiike promises of future bounty. 
He proclaims himself, too, a swoni reformer, and the un- 
relenting adversary of the King's vicious favourite.s, — - 

" The caWrpillsrs of the pomnionwealth, 

He begins his administration of the realm by command- 
ing them to be delivered over to execution; as if he felt 
in himself the irresponsible power of a conqueror, or that 
his foot was already on the throne, which is the seat of 
juistice. The multitude in the city of London, which wept 
when the banished Bolingbroke departed, welcomed Hui 
back, as the triumphant Lancaster, with joyful acclama- 
tions. The chronicler describes how men, women, and 
children, dressed in their best clothes, went out to meet 
and to greet Mm , and the poet-historiaa has finely told 
of it, through the voice of the Duke of York. It is a 
familiar passage of rare beauty : 
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" The dnke, great Bolinzbroke, 
Monnted upon a hot and 6eTj eteed. 
Whitih his iLspiring rider asem^d to kunw, 
With slore, but stafeiy pftoe, liept on liin ooi 
Whilfl all tongues cried— God savB thee, Bi 
Yoa would hi.ve thought the very windows 
So many greedy looks of young and old, 
Throogh cnBementa darted their desu-ing e; 
Upon hiS tieage; and that alL the walls, 
WilJi painted imagery, liad said at once, — 
Jesu preserve thee ! Welcome, Bolinghrol 
Whilst ha, from one side Ui the oUier tnmli 
Bai'e-hended, lower l^an his prond steed's : 
Bespake them thus, — I thank i/tni, couHtj-ju 
And t^us still doing, thud he pneaed along. 

m rp 
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Suci opposition as was made to Bolinglji-oke'a sujces- 
sion, was met with prompt and stern punishment; for.it 
■was politio fo strike quickly, and, if need be, bloodily. 
The Bishop of Carlisle, who alone among the English 
clei^ had kept his alle^nce to Richard in his day of 
adversity, drew down upon himself the weary punishment 
of hfelong imprisonment by the fearless protest which ho 
made against the deposition of his soyereign. The nobles, 
who made an ineffectual resistance to the Dew succession, 
paid the bloody forfeit of their lives. It is for the ghastly 
tribute of their bleeding heads that Shaltspeare repre- 
sents the new ting uttering his first royal acknowledg- 
ments. 

Having now seen by what course of events, and by what 
course of policy and conduct, Henry of lianoaster became 
King Heniy the Fourth of England, we have nest to 
consider tow royalty was worn by him, and whether the 
crown, which had been the object of his far-seeing and 
far-reaching ambition, proved its own sufE.cient reward-— 
whether tflat, which, in Lady Macbeth's words- — 

'■ To all his nigUts and days to eome. 
Gave Eolelj Boveroign away and maalcrdora," 

gave also sleep to those nights, and tranquillity to his 
days. 

Let me, however, firat remark that, in passing from the 
historical illustrations which the tragedy of Kichard the 
Second supplied us with, in the last lecture, to the illus- 
tration we may find in the two parts of Henry the Fourth, 
one cannot help being struck with the boundless variety 
of Shakspeare's historic drama, and the versatility of his 
genius in dealing with these successive periods. While 
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the " ChroDJcle-PIays" vary in structure and character, 
(no two of them closely corresponding,) they are all, for 
the most part, tragedies, for the simple reason that the 
history of human life is chiefly tr^io, especially in the 
great historic descriptions of men, their deeds, and their 
fortunes. But the two parts of Henry the Fourth eon- 
tain a large proportion of the comic element of life. 
Tragedy and comedy are here comhined to produce the 
mixed drama. As the scenes ehauge, we behold, ta we 
read, the interior of the palace, with all the business and 
the stately anxieties and perplexities of the realm, or the 
castles of the nobles, where the dark game of conspiraey, 
or the bolder work of rebellion, is preparing; and then 
we turn to see the frolic and revelry of a London tavern, 
with the matchless wit of one of Shakspeare's most re- 
markable creations sparkling through the sensuality and 
profligacy of the place. We ai'e now at Windsor with the 
king, or at Bangor with the insurgent nohles ; and then 
we are at the Boar's Head Tavern, with Falstaff and his 
gay companions. We see Henry the Fourth, in his 
palace, growing wan and careworn with the troubles of 
his government, becoming an old man in midlife; and 
then we see Falstaff fat, and, douhtless, growing fatter as 
he takes hia ease at his inn, — an old man of more than 
threes&oie years, hut with a boyish flow of frolic and 
spirits, — indul^ng his ineshanstihle wit by making mer- 
nment lor himself and the heir-apparent. We see in 
this mixed drama the tragic side of war— civil war — 
with the perplexity of the councils of the realm and the 
fiuce deeds of battle; and we see the comic side—Fal- 
staff misasing the ting's press — the conscription code of 
the times, — not gathering volunteers for the war, but 
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picking oiat of the commuuity couifortable, woll con- 
ditioned, non-combatant folk, who, as he calculates, will 
h« snre to buy a release, so that he hoasta to himself of 
having got in exchange for one hundred and fifty soldiers 
three hundred and odd pounds, to pay hie taTern-bUl, or 
rather to leave his tavern-bill unpaid. "I press me," says 
he "none but good householders, yeomen's sons, inquire 
me out contracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice 
upou the baus, such a commodity of warm slaves as had 
as lief hear the devil as a dnim, such as fear the report of 
a caliver worse than a, struck fowl or a hurt wild-duck. 
I pressed me none but such toasts and butter, with hearts 
in their bellies no bigger than pin's heads, and they have 
bought their seiTices," 

The ludicrous aspect of war and the suffering conse- 
quent upon it are further shown in Falstaff's well-3fnown 
dMcriptiott of his soldiers — "the canker of a calm world 
aad a long peace," — the vagabonds he was ashamed to 
march through Coventry with. The link of association 
between the serious and the comic parts of these plays is 
to be found in the character of him who is the Prince 
Henry of the palace and the Prince Hal of his boon-com- 
pajiious in the tavern — for we meet with him in both 
places, more at home, however, in the places of his amuse- 
ment than in the place of his rank. It is such mixed 
dramas as the two parts of Henry the Fourth, that espe- 
cially illustrato the remai-k of Mr. Hallam, that Shak- 
speare's historical plays "borrow surprising liveliness and 
probability from the national character and form of govern- 
ment. A prince, a courtier, and a slave are the stuff on 
which the histoiic dramatist would have to work in some 
-»untries: but evoiy class of frecDieii, in the just subor- 
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dination without which neither human society nor the 
stage, which should be ita mirror, can he more than a 
chaos of huddled units, lay open to the inspection of 
Shakapeare. Wbat he invented is as truly Eoglish, as 
truly historical in the lai^ sense of moral history, as what 
he read."* In the tragedy of King John we had, you 
will rememher, as the repreaentatiTe of humble life and 
character, only Jamea Gurney, with hia conTersation of 
four words ; but in Henry the Fourth, we have, I will 
not say humhle life, but English lotv life, ia a company of 
Bueh persons as may well be supposed to have frequented 
a London tavern in those days. 

I am incliaed to think that Shakapeare felt, that in 
treating dramatically the reign of Henry the Fourth he 
must needs expand the sphere of the drama, so as to com- 
prehend these varied elements, in order to supply the 
meagre historical interest of the subject. The exuberance 
of Lis genius and of his feelings required 8< 



than the cold, uneventful mi 
Henry; and accordingly g( 
of society, he must have 



isery of the palace of the politio 
.ng down to the lower stratum 
creating FalatafF a 



3 aascKiiatea, to make ameuda for the dull company of 
the king, and the courtiera and nobles. 

The reign of Henry the Fourth is an uninteresting 
period of English history; especially does it want naiwiwoi 
interest. After all his long-sustained and auooeaaful am- 
bition, he came to his years of royalty, and they proved 
years of unceasing solicitude and uncertainty. The old 
chronicler utters simple truth, when he speaks of "the 
unquiet times of King Henry's reiga;" and one of the 
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elder English historians accurately deKcribea it, when he 
says "King Henry's reign was lilte a craggy mountain, 
from which there was no descent, but by a thousand 
crooliod ways full of rocky stones and jetting clifls— the 
first difEctilties escaped, others are met with of more danger 
and ansiety. In sneh paths he walked all the time of his 
reign, that one danger was a step to another, and the 
event alwajs doubtful; for his subjects' former desire 
being almost extinguished, his friends failing, and his 
enemies increasing, he had no other support in so painful 
a descent but his own vigilance and conduct, — helps, 
which, though they might cause him to Leep on his way, 
yet they were not suflcient to preserve him from great 
weariness." And Shalfspeaie, with that remarkable sig- 
nificancy whici he gives to the openings of his plaj-s, 
indicates in the very first linf, the character of the reign, 
when the king is introduced, saying — 

"So shttteD as ire me lo wnn witL care, 
Eind we a, taae for frighted peace to I'ant" 

It is historically true, also, when he is represented, at the 
beginning of the play and of his reign, meditating a 
crusade, planning an expedition from England, 

"To cliase thase pugnrs in those holy Selds, 



Whether this purpose was prompted by the desire to make 
atonement for such criminality as attended his accession 
to the throne, by the ecclesiastical service of a crusade, or 
with the more politic design of diverting the thoughts of 
the nation from the question of his title, or whether, as is 
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most probable, it was a mingled motive of j. oliey and of 
the devotiooal spirit of the times, it caa hardly he doubted 
that the thought was seriously entertained by the king. 
When we read of Buct an intention at the period in which 
he flourished, we are apt, I think, to err from one or two 
causes, which lead us to think of it as altogether unreal — 
IS a piece of mere dramatic effect. We do so, fcecause we 
refer the spirit of the Crusades to an earlier era of European 
history, and a!so because modern historians are much dis- 
posed to treat such purposes as not only superstitious and 
visionaiy but hypocritical; so that when we read of this 
intention of Henry the Fourth's, carrying our modern 
notions back, we are, I believe, almost as incredulous as 
if we had been informed that George the Fourth had 
meditated a ci-usade. But in the case of Henij the Fonith, 
let it be remembered that, in early life, he had travelled 
to the Ho!y Land, and must have witnessed the gradual 
encroachment of the Turkish power, and the decline of 
the Christian empire in the East ; he was too sagacious an 
observer not to discover that unless Western Chri'ftendnm 
c^me to the rescue the Turk could not he witlistflod 
Moreover, it wai at the beginning oi Henry's reign that 
a Gieek emperor, came from Constantinople to Londin 
to solicit fiom his fsUow Christians a'Jsistanr'e tir the 
defence ot his capital and his empire against the aggres 
S ucs jt till CuiI '* * Ihe help was not given, ind in 

" 'K hen Monudl haii sat oted Ihe onnosity and. perhnpB fiiliguwi 
the patieaoo of the French he resolved on a tisit W the ndjaeenl 
lolind In his progress from Dover he una entertsmfd at Cauterbury 
wut due rereien e by the liior m d inoi h" of Bt Austin; and, on 
Blaohheath, King Henry thfi Fourth, witli the English oouvt) esluted 
ilio Qreok htru, ivhu, during many duys, was lodged and treatetl In 
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hijf a ceutury, within the lifetime of many who were 
living when Heeiy the Fourth meditated tis crusade, 
Mohammed with his Turks did adyauce, in overwhelming 
force, upon the capital of the Bjzantine Cjesars; the 
Greek empire, after its life of more than a thousand years, 
fell; and from that day to this the descent, and not the 
Cross, has glittered in the sunbeams which shine upon the 
city of Constajitine. It oan now be ho more than a mere 
historical speculation to think Low differently the world's 
history might have been affected — how the cause of Chris- 
tianity might have been influenced, if that ancient Chris- 
tian empire in the East had been upheld, — if some holy 
St. Bernard had kindled the heart of European Christen- 
dom for the enterprise of a later crusade; and what a 
glorious destiny it would have been for Eiitain, if the 
work had been achieved by British power, — if Henry the 
Fourth, strong maa and sagacious statesman as he was, 
could have devoted to such a cause the courage aad wis- 
dom by which he both gained and kept the throne of 
England 1 

The intended crusade was frustrated by impending 



London as emperot of the EoBt. Bat the stals of England was still 
more ndverse to the design of Ibe holy war. In the fame jeiir, the 
hereditarj sovereign had heen dopoaed and murdered; the reigning 
frincs vas a suceeaeful usurper, nhusa Bmbltion vrij punished by 
jealousy and remorse; nor oould Henrj of Lonnaster withdraw hu 
person or forces from the defence of a throne incessantly shaken by 
oonspiracy and reboUioQ. Ha pitied, he praised, he feasted, the em- 
peror of Constantinople; but if the English monarcli assomed the 
erosfl, it WO! only to appease his people, and perhaps his oonsoience, 
hy the merit or semhlanoa of this pious intention." Gibbon's Deoline 
and ¥h11 of the lloman Kmiiiro, ebnp. l!;vi., Mllinan's eilition, vol. vi. 
p. 221. W. B, K. 
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danger at home. Scarcely mas Henry the Fourth seated 
ott Ms throne, when the flame of war was kindled upon 
hoth the western and northern frontiers of Eogland. Tho 
people of Wales were in arms against himj and the Scots, 
who were, I may say, the perpetual foes of the English, 
came down upon the Lowlands with a strong tide of iovaeion. 
The Douglas, who led that Scottish inroad, was defeated 
at the battle of Holmedon HUI, and the Scots repulsed; 
but, while the kingdom was successfully defended, the 
victory proved the remote cause of new difficulties and 
dangers to the king. The Yictory was gained by the son 
of the Earl of Northumberland, Henry Percy, better 
known, as Shakspeare has made it so familiar, by the 
name of Hotspur. It was by the help of these same 
Percies, father and sou, that Bolingbroke had dethroned 
llichard the Second and made himself king. The victory 
over the Scots gave to the Percies another and a new 
claim upon their sovereign. There are minda so consti- 
tuted that nothing distresses or oppresses them more than 
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further fomeDted by the demand, whioli, on tie other 
hand, Hotspur makes on the king to ransom his brother- 
in-law, Mortimer, who, while leading an expedition agaiust 
the Welsh, had been taken prisoner hy Glendower. But 
Mortimer was oue of that braach of the royal family, 
whose better title Henry the Fourth had trespassed on; 
and now, instead of ransoming, he accuses him of the 
wilful betraying his consmaiid; and replies to Hotspur's 
request — 

"Shftll our coffers, then. 
Be empties, to redeem a traitor home? 

3^0. ou the barren mouatiuDS let him starve ; 
For I sliall never told that man ray friend, 
Whose tongue shali ask me for one peunj eost. 
To ransom home revolted Morljmer." 

The udwonted passion of the king's language betrays 
hi} sense of the unaoundness of his own title, aad the 
jealousy of the better right of the Mortimers; and Hot- 
spur's reply is in the finest vein of indignant Tindioation: 

"RcTOltfid Mortimer! 
He narer did fall off, my sovereign liege, 
Butbytheohanceofwari— k> prove that tma, 
Needs bo more but ona longue for all those wounds. 
Those mouthed wounds, which YaJiantly bo took. 
When on the gentle Severn's sedgy banli. 
In single oppositjon, hand to hand, 
He did oonfonnd the beatpart of an hour, 
In changing hwdiment with great Slendower; 
Three times they breath'd, and three times did they drlnli, 
Upon ngreement, of swift Severn's floodi 
Who, then, nffrightad with thoir bloody looks. 
Ban fearfully omong the Irembling reeds. 
And hid bis eiisp head in tho bollow baab, 
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Colour her wnrking ititb such dendly Tvounds; 
Sot never ouuld tka nobla Mortimor 
Eeceivc so nuioj, and till willingly. 
Thea let him not be slandevad with revolt." 

The defence is in vain — tte ting implacable — and the 
conspiracy of the Perciea is afoot. Hotspur theatens — 



'IwilUiftthedo' 


wntrod Mortimer 


As high i' fho a 


ir as this unthanliful king. 


Aa this ingraCe a 


,nd cankered Eoliogbroke." 



He speaks of his sovereign as no more than Bolingbroke ; 
and when he learns from the elder Peroies, that in the 
reign of Richard the Second, a Mortimer had heen pio- 
elaimed the rightful heir, he adds — 

" Nny, then I cannot hlame his cousin km^, 
That wished him on the barren mountains starved. 
But shall it ba that you, that set the cro^n 
Upon the head of this forgetful mtm. 
And, for hia sake, wear the detested blot 

That you a world of onrsee undergo, 

The oords, the ladder, at the hangman rattier? — 
0, pardon me, that I descend so low. 
To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king. 
Shall it, for shame, he spoken in these days. 
Or fill up cbronioles in Ume to come, 
Thnt men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjost behaif 
As both of yen, flod p.irdon it ! have done 
To put down Eiohard, that sweet lovely rose. 
And plant this thorn, thia canker, Bolingbroke V 
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The character of Hotspur, which, gives so mxich spirit 
and splendoar to the revolt of the Percies, furnishes vari- 
ous historical illustration of the character of the age. 
When Shakspeare introduced him into the drama, the 
character was already familiar to the popular mind by 
those fine old ballads, ' The Battle of G!k&oy Chase' and 
' Tlie Baltle of Otterhoume,' those rude strains, which had 
kindled the noble and heroic spirit of Sir Philip Sydney, 
and of which, in a well-known passage of hia ' Defence of 
Poesi/,' he said, " I never heard the old song of Percy and 
Donglas, that I found not my heart moved more than with 
a trumpet."* 

These antiqaated poems supply ilSustratJon of the story 
and character of Hotspur, hy showing that the bravery 
which Shakspeare has made his chief endowment had 
been developed in his previous life, in that border-warfare 
which kept the frontier of England and Scotland in per- 
petual turmoil. It was a state of watchful and revenge- 
ful hostilities; and, as the rugged stanza of the old ballad 
of Chevy Chase describes it — 



But it waa marvel an the red blood tan not 
As tho lam does in the Eti-eet." 

It was in this warfare that Hotspur had acquired th&i 
indomitable confidence in his personal prowess, that physi- 
cal bravery which courts danger for danger's sake, and 
which lives on the very excitement of encountering and 



Page 45. vpL ii. of tl^e flmeriean edilio 
glish Prose Writfirj, edited by l)r. Yoans- 
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-overcoming the perils of war. This is oce form (if the 
soldier's oharaeter which Shakapeare has so briUiantly 
depicteil in his iiiatory of that time. 

While eonsideiiag the oharaoter of Hotspur, historical 
as it is, I would point your attention to what is, I think, 
aa historical use which the poet-historian makes of the 
character of Palstafi^ — an historical use at the same time 
that there is high poetic art in it. Hotspur and Falstaff 
(it seems strange to mention them together) aro both, let 
it he remembered, soldiers. They hoth represent the 
militaiy life and character of that period of English his- 
toiy; and Shakspeare has so fashioned them as to pro- 
duce one of the finest and most expressive contrasts iu 
the whole rauge of his dramas. The characters are thus, 
if you will closely examine them, made to expound each 
other by their very contrariety. In this there would be 
high poetic art ; but the historical question here is this, 
— if, as I have sought to show, the border warfare acting 
upon such a natural disposition as the young Percy's, 
made him the impetuous, martial, danger-coveting Hot- 
spni-, what was there in the events or tlie social condition 
of that age to produce so different a form of the military 
character as that of Falstaff? The character of Hotspur 
becomes espreasive of the historical causes which made 
him the soldier he was; and, in like manner, I think, 
we may discover historical causes of which Falataff's cha- 
racter may become expressive. He was old enough to 
have seen service in the wars of Edward the Third ; ha 
had been page to th^ Earl of Norfolk, a valiant noble- 
man;* he lived on into the inwarlike and voluptu- 

s "Ilien,"5i.js Juftifa 'ibaU w w s J» fc Falstjvff, now , Sir John, 
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i)us reign of Kichard tte Second; and an old soldier; 
with such a sensual and self-indulgent nature as Shak- 
jipeare has given to Paistaff, would be very likely to settle 
down in London, to grow fat and lazy and lusurioua. 
There are^ therefore, it seems to me, historical causes of 
a very different kind; which, working upon two very 
different natures, are adequate to explain the monstrous 
difference between these contemporary soldiers, Hotspur 
and Falstaff. Eaoh (iharacter has, therefore, its historical 
flignificancy, and the contrast between them becomes 
highly expressive. You find Hotspur seeking danger 
for danger's sake, Joyous and enthusiastic at the mere 
prospect of it. When Worcester intimates to him a 
plan- 
As to o'erwalk a current, muring Inu.l, 
Oo the unsteadEaat footing of a Bpeac.*' 

The quick answer is — 



And let tbem grapple ; — ! the blood more Etire, 
To rouse a lion than (o start a hare." 

Falstaff has a well-settled conclusion in his mind that — - 

" The bottar part of valour ia diaoretion." 

He is by no means a constitutional coward; but, oer- 
twnly, danger has in itself no charms in his eyes. 
Again, he is absolutely indifferent to honour ; he has no 
sense of it or the value of it; with his intelleotua] ac- 
tivity, lie convinces himself logically of the worth! essa ess 
of it:— "Can honour set a leg? No. Or an arm? No. 
{.h take away the grief of a wound? No. Honoui hath 
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no skill iQ Burgerj tTien ? No." Ttcrefore lie wants 
none of it. Theu coraparo Hotspur's rhapsody : 

"Methinka itwero so easy leap 
To piDok bright honour from the pale-faced moon; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-liiie oould never touch the ground. 
And pluck up drowned honour by the looks ; 
Bu he, that doth redeem her Ihenoe, might wear, 
Without oorrival, all her dignidea." 

Before the battle of Shrewsbury, PalstafF's thouglit is — 



■When Hotspur, immediately after his disappointment as 
to the reinforcement ft'om Northumberland, hears of the 
advance of the superior force of the royal army, hia only 

" Let them come ; 
the J oorae lika aacrifltaa in their trim. 
And lo the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot and bleeding, will we oifet them : 
The mniled Mara shoJI on his itllsr sit, 
TJp to the erne in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich repriaul i« so nigh 



In thm thi. Hpiiit of the boiJei ■« iif ire flashes out. The 
reVlhon of the PerciLS was strengthened by confederacy 
with that rem-irkable jeraonage, the Welsh chieftain, 
Owen Glendower Of his character and career little. is 
distinctly known ind th'^t little through the narratives 
of his foes Theie le^ts over his history the vail of a 
eplenlid mY'^tcT> , and Shak'fpeaie has repre-sented him 
chiefly ■!& se n tl uu h the jb^cui t} cf popular tradition, 
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according to wliich tUe'Welsh hero was looked on as a 
wizard and magician, who eould not only sway the hearts 
of his countrymen, but could command and control the 
elements. Glendower had given alle^ance to Richard ; 
but, disclaiming the sovereignty of Eolingbroke, be raised 
the standard of revolt in "Wales, and his scattered coun- 
trymen — among the rest the Welsh students at Oxford 
and Carnhndge — hastened home to rally round hia ban- 
ner. He assumed the title of Prince of Wales, and made 
tte last effort for the restoration of the independence of 
bis couDtiy. It has been well said-^ 

"Owyn Glendower foiled, and bo was denounced asi a 
lebel jud a tiaitoi bit ha 1 the issue of the s iry light' 
at febiew bury been otherwise than it wis had Hotspui 
«) dLYised ind dige ted and matured his plan of opei^ 
ti n as to have enibled Owjn with his forces to join 
] eart and hand in that bird fought field had Bohng- 
broLe in 1 his son fallen on that f'ital daj instead of liii- 
geimg anong his native mountains as a fugitive and a 
bianded felon be eft of his lands his fnends his chil- 
dren and his wite waiting only the blow of death to 
term nate his eiithly suffenngs and when thit blow 
tell leaving no mem rial behind him to maik either the 
time or the plaice of his relea-e Owjn Tlendower might 
have 1 een lec gniscd even 1 y England a he was by 
France in the cbancter of an independent lovereigii, 
and his people rai§I t have celebrated bis mme as the 
aveneer ot hi country s w ong& the scourge of his 
oppiessors an J the restorer if her independence." 
"VMi le Shikspeiie his done ample j istice t the clia- 
ncter ot tho n blct t 1 E he Ipj m ouv 
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minds, willi admirable impartiality, a stroDg sense of the 
eelfisli origin of t!ie revult, and the danger of such an 
oTergrown and arrc^ant aristocracy. It was one of the 
evils of the feudal times that men did cot shrink from 
the horrors of domestic warj because, isolated as they 
were, — chieftain from chieftaittj and one sat of vassals 
from another, — the relatioos of countrymea and fellow- 
citiaens were not known, or at least were not felt. Hot- 
spur, habituated, too, to bis independent border warfare, 
was apt, on provocation, to turn his hostilities against his 
king, as he might do against the Douglas or any other 
Scottish noble "Whatever may be thought of the defect 
of Henry's title to the throne, there eoiild hardly be a 
greater political evil than the existence of an aristocracy 
strong enough and pmnd enough to build up or to pnil 
down the monarchy at their will. This was tlie pride of 
the Pereies, as Hotspui' boasted — 

" Mj Calber, anfl my nnele, and myself, 

And, — when he was not aix-and-twenty atrong> 

Sink in the world's regsrd, Rrotclied and low, 

A poor unminded outlaw snenliing home, — 

My father gave him waloomo to the shore ; 

And, — when lie heard him swear imd vow to God, 

He came but to ba Duke of LonciiEter, 

To sua hia livery, and beg hia peoca ; 

With tenrsofinnoeenoy, andtenuaofaeal,— 

My tathsr, in kind heart and ptiy moved. 



d performed it lo> 
How, when the lords and bflrona of the rei 
Peroeived Northamherbind did lean to bin 
The mora and less came in with cap and k 
Met him in boroughs, cities, viliagoB,' 
Attended liiiu on bridges, stood in Innee, 
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Lnid gifts boforo bim, proffered liini Iheir oa 
Gftve him their hoii-aj as pages follow'd him 
Eren at the heele, in golden multitudes. 



IJpun the miked Ehore at Bnvenepitrg." 



But tlie pride of the Pei'cies had its fall ; and, when thej 
were defeated at Shrewshury, and Hotspur left dead oq 
that field of battle, the throne of Henry the Fourth was 
more finaly fixed than before that proud race of nohlea 
had levied war ag^nat him. 

The unquiet times,, however, were not tvanquillized ; 
and Henry's reign was, in truth, no more than a ancoes- 
sion of conspiracies. The battle of Shrewsbury secured 
but a brief space of repose, which was soon disturbed by 
the conspiracy of the Earl of Northumbeihnd ind Mow 
bray sjid the Aichbishop of Tirk This n,iolt wjs 
quelled not by anoth i battle b it by poln,y and the 
strong ting giin pioved too stion^ t r hii advei^iiiea 
But wlule his possession of the throne wts tiiun fhmtly 
m intanel the crown wis glitttr ng on the brow ot a 
melanohjly man The genius of a gnat poet gives us 
tin. T sion of i.he royal sadness and it is p etiy an! h i 
tory combined that present tbe ifFecting spectacle of a 
careworn king in the scene where Henry, in the noiseless 
hour of the night, in the lonely splendour of hia palace, 
with slumber estra,nged from his eyelids, beholding from 
the palace-window the silent dwellings in a sleeping city, 
gives utterance to that beautiful apostrophe to sleep ; 

" Hon- mrmy thousand of my poorest suhJectB 
Are at Ihia hour asleop !— Sleep, gentle slei/p, 
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Upon uneasy pallets slrolehing tieo. 

And hush'd with buziing night-flies to thy slumbeti 

Than in the perfamed cbambere of tlie great. 

Under the Cftnopiea of ooally sta,te, 

Andlnll'd with Bounds of SHBB teat melody f 

1 thou dull god, why lieat thou with the rile 

In loathBomfl beds; and leflvest the kingly oouoh 

A watfih-onse, or a oommon lomm bell? 

Wilt thos upon the high and giddy mas6 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, Rnd reek bis bruns 

In cradle of the rode imperious surge, 

And in the Tisitalion of the winds. 

Who tnke the mffion billows by the top, 

With deafening elamours in the slippery clouds. 
That, with the hnrly, death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, partial Sleep, giie tby tepoae 
To tie wet senboy in an hour eo rude; 
And, in the calmest and most sUllest night. 
With all appliances and means to hoot. 
Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie down! 
Uneaaj lies the liead that wears a crown." 

That aching brow was soon to find repose; those sleepless 
eyelids were at length to be closed, — but oaly in the 
grave. "Henry Bolinghroke," it has heeo said, "had 
reigned thirteen years 'in great perplexity and little 
pleasure.' He had reaped as he had sown — care, insecu- 
rity, suspicion, enmity, and treasonj and 'curses not loud 
but deep.' Having quelled the rebellious nobles, he 
revived the project of a Toyage to the Holy Land, to 
reeoYer Jerusalem from the infidels. Preparations were 
made for the expedition, and the king went to the sliiiuo 
of St. Edward the Conf^sor, at Westminster, there to 
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take Ilia leave and to speed him od his voyage."* The 
hand of death fell on his careworn body there, and he 
was carried, tti breathe hia last, in the adjoining house of 
the abbot, and not in the palace of the Plantagenets. 
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LEGTURE VIT» 

etyt ^hdinder mib gngti of f tiirg tbt Jifllj 

SorroBfu! bu6 vigorous roiga of the fourth Henrj—Hia auccaaaop 
ShakBpeare'a favourite— His raign of conquest— His earear as 
Prinoe of Wales—Not profligttle but iiopular- A prmoa nml a 
gBnlleiDan— His honour to KiehHrd'a momory— Venerntion for hia 
father — Kelatlons of heirB-flppftrent-^Statute against heresy — 'The 
Proto Dittrtyr— Contrast of tha prinoB and hie brother, Prince John 
— MacJjeth'B want of children— Henry the Fifth a genial oharaoler 
— HIb asBoolatea of early life— The charaoter of Falstaff considered 
— Morgann's msay — Frlendahip— Hamlet and Horaao — Henry and 
Falstatf— Falstoff's coHai'dice— Mr. Seniov's eiiticism— Henry's ao- 
ceBsion lo Hie throne— The war with Prano&— Battle of Agincourt — 

of York and Suffolk— Ths tragedy a triumphal aoug. 

I HAVE endeavoured, with, the help of Shakspeare'a 
matchless historical iliustrationa, to recsill to your minds 
the character of the first of the Lancastrian reigns, aud 
to show how Henry Eoliagbroke, after having climbed 
up the proud and royal eminence of his ambition, held 
the throne by strong statesmanship against the aggression 
of the nobles. The moral aspect of the reign, which we 
Icara better from the pi^e of poetry than of Iiistory, was 
simply this, — that Henry the Fourth wore the crown of 
Engliind an anxious and melancholy man ; and, while m 

« Feirri(L.-y Sib, 1347. 
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I, there WB more of oraft and le.w of atrocity 
than in the SootlJsli usurper, there were, donhtleaa, timeB 
when, in. the Btill hours of his s!eeple?a nights, and in 
the silent chambers of his palaCBf and in the more secret 
and silent chambers of his conscience, he felt the guilty 
sinking of the heart — 



The cares which laddoned thp lojd jeiis ol ilic Iiie 
of Henry the Fouith did not, however, engender that 
sorrow which sap^ ihe Btiength The strong, though s'id- 
hearted, man hold the thione until his dying djy, ind 
held it so firmly, thit it passed, in due course of law, to 
hia son, Henry ot Monmouth , to 'whose rcign, as Reniy 
the Fifth, the regulw progression of our suhjeot hag now 
brought us. 

Of the many English soTereigns whom Shalnspeare has 
placed in imperishable individuaJity before us, Henry tho 
Fifth was manifestiy the favourite of the poet's heart; 
flad, ia the multitude of the characters of all kinds whom 
he has portrayed or created, probably no subject was more 
congenial to him than the whole career of Heniy the 
Fifth from his first introduction as Pimoe tf Wal s.. 
Indeed, it oould hardly be otherwise , tor, ot the nini' 
kines who appear ia Shakspeare's historical phys theie 
S3 bnt one — and that one, Henry the Fifth — whose cfca^ 
racter ia fairly entitled to the praise of greatness in the 
larife sense of that term, which cimprehendi genuine 
glory and virtue. He was the only ni j thfa ci wiit,d 
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lieacls in whom royalty was unitecl to a fine aad lofty 
humanity. Therefore it is tliat, without forsaliiag the 
path of that admirable historioa! impartiality, iu which 
(he geoiiis of the poet-historian forever moved, he fotifld 
in the character of Henry the Fifth, and in him alone, 
Bcope for the lichest panegyric which the sou! of a great 
poet could, out of its abundant affluence, shower upon the 
jneraory of a fellow-man. I have already adverted to the 
variety displayed in the composition of these " Chronicle- 
Plays i" and, as the reign of Henry the Fifth was greatly 
distinguiahed from the other reigns, so is the drama, 
which is devoted to it, altogether peculiar. The reign 
was a short and splendid career of foreign conquest, 
achieved by one who was at once king, hero, and con- 
queror; and the play is a kind of lyrical commemoration 
of the victorv and the victor 

Hen 7 the T fth hdd at ef re ^n of n ne yea b t 
tji s was p eoeded by a p r od of hi? 1 fe the m u 7 of 
wh h s closely conne te I w th the est mat t h s ch 
ncte —the th teen year? ot his fither a e gn du nif 
wh ch he was P n of Wales There eawe down to 
Shaks[ eare not only ve y d &t net tn.d t on but alw 
complete 1 t ical con ent that Henry s areer as P n « 
of Wales was one of unw nted lev ty an 1 wo tl y c u 
pamonship; and, upon such tradition and suoh historical 
account, the poet has so worked as to give a most vivid 
impi-eHflion of the life of the heir-apparent during hifs 
father's reign. The dramatiu skiSl with which this has 
been done, is unquestioned; hut it may also, I belie vd, 
be shown that there is equal historical fidelity; and, 
parsing into a still hij;her region of thought, I think it 
may be shown that the poet has herein displayed that 
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moral wisdom wliicli is one great element of all his 
dramas ; and, indeed, without which, poetry of the 
highest order ca.anot exist. 

Kespectiog the career of the Priuce of Wales, there 
appear to be two opposite and conflicting opiuions. On 
the one hand he is represented as a low profligate, reck- 
less, heartless, and dissolute, the perpetual inmate of ,. 
taverns, and a licentious brawler. On the other side, the 
effort is made, and with considerable historical research, 
to prove that the traditional accounts of the prince's early 
life are altogether unfoimded; that Shakspeare's repre- 
sentatioa of him, as aa historical portrait, is misleading 
and unjust, and that the prince's life was blameleBS and 
irreproachable. Indeed, it might well be said, that a 
career of excessive profligacy, continued through the 
years of youth and into the years of manhood, could uot 
in uature be the prelude to a kingly course so sagacious 
aud so heroic. I do not believe that Henry of Mon- 
mouth, when Prince of Wales, lived such a life «f disso- 
luteness and profligacy; aud more confident am I that 
Rhaksppare has not so represented it. At the same time 
the tradition respecting the prince was too general and 
too well fortified to be wholly discredited. It cannot 
reasonably be cast aside as a fiction by which men for a 
long while — and nobody can tell why — deluded them- 
selves and others, Shaltspeare is faithful to the tradition, 
which he has so informed with the life-giving power of 
the imagination as to corroborate the truth of it; and at 
the same time he has so portrayed Henry's princely days, 
aa to reconcile them with his royal days, and thus to 
represent them in moral harmony. He does not resoi-t 
to the marvel of a sudden convcr.'jiiju and an iiistan tan coos 
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growth of Tirtue — a monstrous and unoatural change — 
which would effectuallj hinder us from feeling the idea- 
lity of the Prince Ileary of oae drama with the King 
Henry of another. With Shakapeai'e'a guidance, there- 
fore, we can, I am inclined to think, learn what the one, 
but varied, life of Henry really was ; for the poet drew 
the history of that IJfe from tradition, and also from the 
deep philosophy of human nature in his own aool. 

When Prince HeEiy is first introduced into the 
drama, it ia in the palaee, but in the company of two 
of his gay companions, who visit him there. Whatever 
contaminating influences there were in such companion- 
ship, it was, at least, free from the vice of deati-oyiag his 
moral health by the poison of flattery. So far from any 
thing like this adulation, the conventional restraints of 
rank are cast aside — even the decorous formalities of so- 
ciety are relased — and there is aa equality of intercoui^e 
«nd almost unbounded freedom in it. But all thia is on 
the surface, and does not reach down to the real nature 
of the prince; for, the moment he ia left alone, the first 
words he utters, disclose his knowledge of himself and ot 
his companions, and his consciousness of what is due 
from himself to himself. We aee that he has a moral 
self-possession—whether it wiO be impaired by such com- 
panionship and self-induigeuce remains to be considered; 
but the first soliloquy shows us that, at least, he was not 
reckless, but that he was thoughtful ; and that, whatever 
might be the outward show, silently and secretly he was 
cherishing lofty and pure aspirations ; 

" I know you all, n.nd -nill ftwliile upholJ 
Yet hoieia Mill I imitute the nun. 
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Wh) dnth permit tlie bnso oodlngioua ckuJa 
To Bmother up his baautj from tlie world, 
That wbsn !ia pleaao again to be hiicaeif, 
Being wanted, he mtiy be more wondered nt. 
By braiiliing threiugh Lhe toui bdiI ugly miata 
Of VKponta that did eeern to etranglB him. 
If all the jaar ware playing holidays, 
To sport would be aa tedious os to work ; 
But when they seldom come, thaj wished-for 0( 
Aad Dothing plsaSBth but rare aoBidanta. 

And pay 6he debt I never promised, 
Sy bow ranoh. batter than my word I am^ 
By so miieh shall I iklsify men's hopes ; 





My reformntloD, glittering o'er my fault, 
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a career of wanton aelt 1 1 w there causes 

aad impulses which ga i t g d fion to his 

early manhood ?Ibl h 1 t laait was, 

from, the palace and th urt w lance hoth 

with historical ttuth d fh 1 ' ' poetic art; 
but to show tliis, w ust I k b It his earlier 
daj3. 

During the first tlrte jarafh If hghas was 
the rank of the fiimiij H rj f M in h was the son, 
not of a kifig, but of II th j f his hoy- 

hood were epent, the f w h t th t ■ainte and 
formalities of a royal h h Id H 1 d ne of the 
people, and learned to feel as ^uoh. This feeling of free- 
dom was, doubtless, inci-eased by the high-spirited boy 
being eftriy initiated into militery life. It is worthy of 
notice that, when a mere youth, he received the honour 
of knighthood; anc, what is still more noticeable, ha 
received it at the hands of his sovereign, the fraiJ and 
ttnfortunate Eichai'd the Second.' To the memory of that 
monai'ch, dethroned as he was by his father, Henry of 
MoDiaouth appears to have cherished a feeling of respect- 
ful gratitude. That sentiment could esist ia his mind 
only in conflict with the sentiment and the duty of filial 
piety ; and it is preoisoly such a conflict of obligation and 
feeling, working upon sensitive and thoughtftil dispcsitions, 
that wrests them from their even and natural coui'se. 
Remember, by way of example, how the gentle and medi- 
tative spirit of Hamlet was aflected, even unto the unset- 
tling of his intellect, by the conflict between duty to his 
living mother, aad the profoand love and veneration to 
his dead father — it forced him to moody musing and fitful 
melancholy. We can conceive how, in like manuer, 
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thougli in a vcrj different degree, a thoughtful character 
like the Priuce of Wales may have had hia youthful 
hours of painful reflection, when he waa old enough to 
observe the estahlislimcnt of his father's power upon the 
ruins of the fallen royalty of Richard. Having seen hia 
first military adventures under the hanner of Richard, 
having, too, received honours from him which would 
naturally sink deep into a generous heart, then ia the fall 
flush of uncalcuiating youth. Henry may well have looked 
with commiseration, at least, upon the decline and down- 
fall of hia first ting, although the revolution placed the 
crown upon his father's hrow, and showed the sueeessioa 
in prospect for himself. Now, I do not mean to assert 
that thia w^ so; but considering what we do know of his 
later character and conduct, it is not an unreasonable spe- 
culation which leads us to think there were times when 
the breast of this young prince waa agitated by the various 
and contending emotions of pride at the elevation of his 
family, duty to his father, and the lingering loyalty to the 
poor dethroned Richard, or pity for the memory and the 
misfortunes of his first chieftain. One of the first acts of 
Henry's reign yiaa to cause the body of Richard the 
Second to be removed from its secluded grave at Langley, 
and with the soiemn funeral pomp of kings to be interred 
at Westminster by the side of hia queen, — "the good 
Queen Anne," — in the tomb which Richiird had caused 
to be prepared for her and for himself. It is to this act 
of piona loyalty that Shakspeare refers when he represents 
Henry, on the eve of his great battle, as praying — 
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And on it Lave bestowed more oontiite feara . 
Than from it issued foresd drops of blood. 
Ktb hundred poor I have tn jeatlj paj, 
■Who twice a day their withered hands hold np 
Toward tiBaven, to pardon blood ; o.nd I hnve boiit 
Two chantries, where the sa4 and solemn priests 
Sing still for Riohard'a soul." 

It ■will be observed, theiefore, that the gpeculation re- 
Bpeetiug Henry's feeling towards his former sovereign — 
the king of liis boyhood — has an actual histoi'icaJ basis. 
I will not venture to push, this speculation so far as to 
say that the sentiment which I have just spoken of alien- 
ated Lis aifection from his father; that he cherished saoh 
loyalty to the dead Richard's memory as to induce a slack 
allegiance to his living king — an unnatural estrangement 
from bis own parent. But I do believe that there may 
most naturally have existed in tiie mind of the Prince of 
Wales such a state of conflicting emotion as t* make the 
palace of bis father uncongenial to Mm. His is not the 
constittition of Hamlet, and he does not, like the heart- 
stricken Prince of Denmark, wander through the royal 
chambers disconsolate, moody, and meditative ; but be 
goes forth into the world — into the common throng of the 
world — into the crowded thoroughfares of life. All that 
is certainly known of this part of his career, leaves upon 
the mind an impression which associates him not at all 
with his father's accession to the throne, and only occa- 
sionally with his father's administration of the kingdom ; 
and Shakspeare's representation is, therefore, in ooinplotc 
harmony with the imperfect historical information. The 
highest dramatic art aad general fidelity to history are 
here combined to work out the poet's purpose of portrai- 
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ing tlie cliaraeter of a ting wlio shoiild be entitled to be 
respected and honoured aad Io¥ed; and tbis was to be 
accomplisted bj no fulsome adulation, bj no monstrous 
eulogy, but by plaia dealbg with the imperfections of 
human nature. 

On the one Land, it was necessary so far to preserve 
the relations between Prince Henry and Henij the 
Fourth as to aToid all imputation of a deliberate uufilial 
conduct, of purposed undutifulness from the son to the 
father. This would have cast a cloud that would have 
darkened all his after story. It would have been too like 
what has occuiTed at a more modern period of British 
history, when, in the family of the Hanoverian kings, the 
relation of father and son seemed to be governed by a 
law of reciprocal dislike and repugnance; as when, in the 
reign of George the First, bis son, tbe Prince of Wales, 
resented, by a premeditated insult, what he spoke of as 
his father's "insolence" to him; and the king resented 
the undutiful condiict by turning the heir-apparent out 
of the palace; or when, some twenty years later, that 
Piince of Wales, after he had become George tiie Second, 
under very much the same circumstances, went through 
the same ceremony which had been practised on himself, 
by turning his son, the Prince of Wales, out of doors; so 
tiat this kind of disreputable famUy feud seemed to be a 
part of the law of inheritance, — which was again shown, 
too, in the case of George the Third and his Prince of 
Wales.* Now, inasmuch as these half-German princes 



leo to the early Hanos 
e that tho later Stuarts 
■1, such aa the Eoglisli, 
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of later days were greatly iuferior to the inorfi asoient 
Prince of Wales, acd as history makes mentioa of no siieb 
scandalous squabbling between Wm and Henry the Fourth, 
whatever cause of disBatisfaetion Prince Henry may have 
given, it was not of such a nature as to aflls a lasting 
stain upon tis name. When his father reproaches him 
with kis habits of life, the answer is in a strain, not of 
insolent resentment, but of modest and placid respectful 
defence : 

" So please your majasty, I WOHld I could 
Quit ivll offences witli as elear excuse, 
As well ns, I am doubllees, I ean purge 
Jlyiolformanj I am ehavged withal j 
Yet sucli sxtenuation let me beg, 
Ab in raproof of many taJes devised,— 
Wtioh oft the eiu of greatness needs must bear,— , 
By Emiliug piok-thnnks and base newsmongers, 
t may, for some things true, nberelB my youth 
Hath faulty wandered and Irreguliir, 

The continued remonstvanoe and admonition of the king 
are answered simply — 



«prohatea — coarse adulterers, ond viohiters of every domostio tin — 
sneh as were Oeorge the First and Seoond, and Prince Erederio. Is 
there not some faint analogy in our day— the points of contrast heing 
Bqually maiked — between Falstoff and poor Sheridan? I hava sonle- 
nhere seen a very sad narrative of an aaoideatnl meeting, on the read 
3oar Brighton, nf Sheridan, not Jong before lis death, and the Prinoe 

to avoid his former friend. Aa Hostess Quickly says of Falataffnheo 
dying,— "The king had killed his heart." W. B. R. 
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PTsitlier in the history of the ehroniole!; nor in the his- 
toiy of the poet does there appear any suet ecmitj be- 
tween the kmg and the Pi'iaee of Wales, as would throw 
an impediment in the way of our admiration and enjoy- 
ment of the son's character. We feel that it is a differ- 
ence easily adjusted; and the priaee is entitled so to' 
speak, when he gayly tells his companions — 

"I am good frieoda with my fathsr, and may do any fcliins-" 

Now, whDe the filial relation is duly preserved, it is, oo 
the other hand, desirable that Prince Henry should not 
be too JQtimately identified with hia fether's reign. It is 
well that he, whose glorious career is to be the theme of 
a poet's richest praise, should not be associated in our 
thoughts with an administration of the realm wliich was 
so different from his own-— a reiga of terror and not of 
loyal love — a reign of divided and not unanimous alle- 
giance. The dominion of Henry the Foiirth was that of 
stem, hard, suspicious power. There were conspiracies, 
and craft and policy were needed to countermine them ; 
hut we are glad to believe that, as Shakspeare, following 
the traditions, has represented it, Prince Hal took little, 
if any, part in such affairs of the realm. Besides, the 
reign of Henry the Fourth was not only an unquiet and 
perplexed time, hut it was a dismal era of the heginning 
of reli^ouB persecution. It was in that reign that the 
stern law was enacted, by whioh heresy was to be punished 
with the slow torture of the death by fire, and the Proto- 
martyr of English Keformers perished at the stake.* 
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doctrines and h«rellsal opiDions, mnking conventicles nnd confedera- 
piea, holding BOboolE, writing books, misinforming tiia people, and 
dailj ooiomitting enormities too horrible to be heard; and that the 
bishops are unable to represa tiieae offences beflause tiie nffenders 
despise eoolBaiaatieal eensurea, and whea they are oiled before their 
ordinaries, depart into another diocese; the ststnle therefore provides 
KB B remedy for these evils, that the bialiop Bhall iave power lu arreRl 
and oonflne persons defomed or vehemsntlj suspected of such offences 
lili thsy inake Uieir oanonical purgation ; and, if they ha oonvioted, Ip 
punish Ihem with imprisonment, and a fine t-o the king. It then enacU 
that if any person eo oonvioled shall refuse to abjnre suoh preaohings, 
iloetvioes, opiniona, aehools, and misinformations, or, after abjuration, 
shall be proved lo have relapsed, then the fiheriff of the county, or Hie 
mayor and buliffs of the neai'est borough, shall, on requisition, bo pre- 
sent at the pronunciation of the aenienoe, shall receive the person so 
cnndemnned into custody, iLnd shall cause him to be hurnt on a liigh 
place before the people, thnt sueh punishment may strike Icrrur into 
the minds of others. ■' 1 Stiitutes at Large, «1. W. U. R. 
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Sh I. pc -e s Prince Hal kept thus apai-t from hia fa- 

h n The poet, I helieve, loved this historioal 

h t too well to leave him much in the paJace ; and, 

din }j taking authority from the traditionary stories 

f tl p ee'a lighter hours, he carried him away from 

th uit nd transported him to a more genial and, I 

nt t ay, a better place than the palace — a London 

t n f J BTited hy Falstaff — the moral perils of such a 

n nd utmpanioustip being small in comparison with 

those of crafty and tyrannical rule. 

In presenting to our minds hia splendid conception of 
the character of hia favourite king and hero, Shakspeare 
would not have na helieve Henry the Fifth had been 
trained in such a school as his lather's reign. In such 
an element aa that king's councils, he does not show him 
to us; it was better that the mere policy of that reign 
should run its course without him ; and from such con- 
tact Shakspeare, for the most paj-t, keeps him away. 
There is illustration of this in what has struck me as a 
beautiful piece of poetic art, which occurs in another of 
his dramas. In the tragedy of Macbeth there are inti- 
mations that Macbeth had children. Lady Macbeth,. in 
one of the most appalling passages before the murder of 
Duncan, speaks of herself as having been a mother; and 
it is one of the pangs of Macbeth's ambition that the 
sceptre is to be wrenched from his family with an 
nnlineal hand, — "no son of hw aucoeedtng," as the 
weird sisteis predicted. But no ehiMren of Macbeth'a 
appear in the drama : no child's voice is heard in his 
guilty castle, nor in his wretehed palace. Why is this, 
but that the gentle spirit of Shakspeare, so fall of fond- 
oess for children, so reverential of the beauty and the 
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lioiiness of childhood could nut hring innocence into 
ny association with the dccumulated oUilt of thit tra 
^eh'' He cnild not Ibelie^e imd it in hw heart to 
hiiow the childieu if bucE guiltv i aients The very pre 
sfeiiLe of i (hild of theii-s would ha\e aggravited the 
hileousttKaa ot the crimes of this blood-atiined pan be 
y nd the true acope of f,eaiiine tragic emotion ind even 
the imaginatnn ot bhjk&pejie could not have wrought 
the inc n^raous ele nents into poetio harmony 

It se ns to mp thit it ig upon somewhat a similar 
J. ineijle though in a \ery diileient dtgice that the 
cj.rea of Pimce Henry is kept distinct fiom the career 
ot Henry the Foiuth Retributive just oe was to tall as 
WL shall h reofter see it did fall with teaiful force upon 
till, descend mt's of the u'Jurpmg Bohnt,hioLe but not 
until m a ot its more distint an! mighty l hrjtion*" it 
slodd stiihe n t uj n the fir&f hut booond generation 
Ihe Jeign of Henry the Biftt was t le presented as a 
virtuous and giorious dominion ; and retribution was not 
to he thought of as hanging over it. This is at once the 
poetic and historical view of itj and therefore it was de- 
sirable to disconnect it, as far as possible, from the primal 
guilt which at length brought the retribution down. It 
is well, indeed, tliat Prince Hal is a stranger in his father's 

Hut then comes the consideration, why, if estranged 
from the court and the roya! councils, as the kiog de- 
scribes him — 

"AlniDst nn slieii to the hearla 
Of all the taiirt nnil prliiees of my blood,"— 

the prince should be found in such companionship as that 
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in wliicli he is otielly presented, and which hietoriiwl tra- 
dition tells of his liaving sought. What was the link of 
association between him and Palstaff ? Whateyer it was, 
the association did not rise to the dignity and feeling 
of friendship it wis companionship and nithmg moie — 
such compaaionahi]) aa would however be legukted in 
some degree by tl e laws of fiiendship In the larc^ 
company ot the chaiicteib thit people Shalispeare s phys 
whether ti i^ c or comio I btlieve few instances of male 
fhendsliip are jrese ttdtheie It w s with itneln w 
ledge of human nature and not with ly mjrl J an I 
therefoie unjust estimate ot it thit Shnlispeaie con 
sidered I E.upj ose friendship between men as a lelation 
that la rarely of long duration and more raiely of lery 
deep fceiiDj, The course of the world hai 11\ admits of 
it save under pec^ha^ and hapjy eireum=itinees We 
ire apt I beheve often to think that the sjmj nthj of 
friendship or even compT,nionship is proof of similaiity 
of charactor that men become fnenls and cjmpanions 
only t)e(,auae they aie ilike and that no fnendahip ein 
be perm! aent unkss it be founded upon itiong and com 
plete re&emblan&e of character and dispiaition That 
there must he some kind of eon^eniiiity is undoubtedij 
tiue but with certajn resembUnces of mind and feeimg 
there may he dissimilitude which ao far fi jm being a 
uindiance to the strength of i fiiendship will engeodtr a 
more real and abiding affection beoauai, the two parties 
are u t mmitely and ilemically idite Even m the 
closer nd lifrlon,, relation of man and wife it is reason 
able t) belip\e that sime I will not say p sitive rf/er 
cnc!, of tha aeter 1 ut varietie' of dispositi n will 
sire igthe i f! ifteiti n i u* f f! tt \ i w! i 1 in 
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SpcBSec's fine plirase, " would eadltes matrimony mate."* 
The reason for this congenial influence of a certain, die- 
sirailitude of character, especiallj in friendship, Is perliapa 
fiiraply this, that one party, wanting some qnalilj of mind 
or feeling, and conscious of that want, has it supplied by 
the differently eonetituted character of the friend or com- 
panion. This, of course, implies that there is present at 
the same time such generosity of disposition, or such a re- 
lation of the parties, as wUl preclude all possibility of 
reciprocal jealouSy or pride of superiority. That being the 
case, their various properties make up for their mutual 
wants; understanding, however, that there must be pre- 
served some main elements of direct sympathy — some 
ground common to them both. These principles are finely 
illiistrated by Shakspeare in such a friendship as that of 
Hamlet and Horatio : they resemble each other in the ex- 
cellent moral purity and manliness of their character, bat 
in many respects, as to intellectual constitution and as to 
habits of feeling, it is hardly possible for two men to be 
moreunlike. Hamlet is full of philosophy, of poetry; 
meditative, sensitive to the highest degree, — the equipoise 
of his nature disturbed by what befaJls him ; on the other 
hand, Horatio has not a particle of the poetical or philo- 
sophical constitution or temperament; he is one of the 
most matter-of-fact persons conceivable, with strong and 
genuine feelings, but with those feelings imperturbably 
adjusted and balanced ; and it is esactly in this particu- 
lar that he is the appropriate friend of Hamlet, as Hamlet 
himself feels. He takes Horatio as his chosen friend, 
because he finds in his sober-minded, judicious character 
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Bomething that makes up for his own infirmity of over- 
sell sitLYen ess. 

I have dwelt sOHiewhat upon this train of thought, he- 
cause in seeking for the point of association between the 
prince and Falstaff, it should he understood that possibly 
we may find it is "by contraries that they are joined more 
closely still." The chief sympathy between them, I be- 
lieve, is high intelleetual activity. With such a consti- 
tution of mind. Prince Henry had eariy in life acquired 
a relish for the external excitement and animation of 
military life; hut finding no fit field of adventure, and 
withdrawing himself, as we have noticed, from the busi- 
ness of the government, he needs employment, or at least 
excitement, for the pent-up energies of his mind. He 
craves some relief that shall be at the same time escite- 
ment, and to supply this, Shaltspeare gives the unpamdleled 
wit of Falstaff. The iatellect of Falstaff possesses an un- 
wearied activity, which spends itself altogether in the 
direction of wit. There is no exhausting it; there is no 
tiring it; there h no such thing as taking it unawares. 
Coleridge is, no doubt, right when he says that there is 
no kumour in the character of Eaistaff ; it is all ioil, and 
that is one form of intellectual energy. Humour has more 
to do with feeling; it is often joined with deep path«5 ; — 
it is of the heart, but wit is of the head, and in. its high 
forms is intensely intellectual.* It is this, and only this, 
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that Rives to Falstaff hm power over the priuce, and raalies 
the witchery of his foiupaninnship. Fal^'taff, of course, 
feels his own power, and l<T.ys himself oiit (it is well worth 
tia while to do so) to cultivate it for the nmiiacment of 
the hoir-appareat. He dues not hushand his wit, in which, 
he was too affluent to need any economizing of it foe 
the pricee's use, but he provides materials, as when, 
after his visit to Justice Shallow he says — "I will de- 
vise matter enough ont of thiH Shallow to keep Prince 
Henry in continual laughter, the wearing-out six 
fashions, and he shall laugh without infervallums. It 
ta much, that a lie with a slight oath, and a jest with 
a sad hrow, will do with a fellow that never had the ache 
in bJ8 shoulders ! 0, you shall see him laugh till hia face 
he like a wet cloak ill-laid up." 

for the lack of better employmeat, the prince has, 
from Falstaff's wit, high enjoyment, while it lasla. His 
other gay companions are very insufficient for him ; the 
tiine hangs heavy on his hands, till Falstaff joins them. 
It is the stimulus of a temporary intoxication. The pnnee 
18 idle, not from the love of idleness, but for want of a con- 
genial sphere of action ; he is playful to keep care away, 
for beneath all his playfulness there is an undercurrent 
of thoughtfulneas, which, though covert at first, is pro- 
gressive, until it assumes the aspect of almost melancholy 
pensiveness in his royal years. He is just in that con- 
dition of mind that he needs such a contrariety of character 
as Falstaff presents, — a man, who is enamoured of an idle 
life from pure love of inactivity, who is careless habitually, 
if not oonstitutioaally. His vivacity does not, like the 
prince's, cover anything — there is nothing beneath: it is 
a voin, however, that you cannot dig through. Besides 
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h 3 W t all ! en uJitJ, self-indulgence, shamclcss- 

nea.. But p ol ate as FaJataff is, his character is not 
c nte npt hie H i ^fc«. nesa may be tlisgusting, his pro- 
fl wae ea most ro] ehena iile— so that he may be censured 
01- c tidennel — but he s not to be despised> And this 
pr e t? the ^ p t n of his imputed cow'ai'dice. On 
tti s J nt the e Ina been a very great misapprehension, 
wJ ch pe haj s even now, is not altogether done away 
w th Jhe persTias on that Shakspeare iatecc^ed to repre- 
sent Falatafi as a o ward was so uuiyersally entertained, 
tl ^t wh n dor n^ the last century, a very ingenious and 
r<ni eutat ve ess y much in advance of the criticism 
ot (hat 1 y — the th nd vapid criticism of Dr. Blair ami 
l(0/d Kainea — when this essay appeared, vindicating Fal- 
staff from the chaise of cowardice, it was looked upon as 
a frealt of playful paradox. But it was irrefutable argu- 
ment, which has been fortified by all the fine philosophical 
criticism that has since been bestowed upon the Shak- 
pperean drama. I shall not, of course, depart so far from 
my chief subject as to enter into that argument, and must 
content myself with the assurance that there is not a doubt 
in the case left. Falstaff is no coward; there is no con- 
stitiltiona] timidity about him. The clue to his character 
in this particular is given at the veiy opening of the drama. 
When Poins says, "Well, for two of them, I know them 
to be as true-bred cowards a3 ever turned back, — and for 
the third, (that is, Falstaff,) if he fight longer than he sees 
reason, I'll forswear ai-ms." That is the character of 
Falstaff 's courage— 'he will fight as long as he sees reason, 
and not a moment longer will sense of hononr or any thing 
else hold him to it. Thia may be dishonour, but it is not 
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oowardiee; so it is throughout, if carefully esamincd; 
and Falstaff clescribea himself jiistly when he says to the 
prince, " Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grand- 
father; but yet no coward, Hal."* 



* The "ingenious and argumentfitivB esswy" to wliioli my brotlitr 
refers is "The Essay on the DramBtio Cliaraetar of Sir John Falstaff, 
hy Morgiuin," whioh I oannot help regarding yst as n fantasUeal 
attempt to reverse a, popnlnr jndgment The isolatod paasngea relied 
on, prpve notti'ing or too much ; as, for axampla, whan Mrs. Quickly 
means to arrest the fat knight, ebe says : 

"Nisteia. Where is jour yeoman? Is it a lusly jeoman? will 'a 
standto'tr 

Fang. Sirrah, nhore's Snare ? 

Fn.reM. lord, ay ; good master Snare. 

Snai-e. Here, here— it may cost m f I / h H 

•lab." 

SWbbingfthailifforttdeadPercJR m to b h t t f P 1 t if 
positive courage; and a coward, a W y d ill h m 

dui'ing alltime. It seems to me— tli gh h myh plyflprad 
too— that a far belter oaae might ba fa d f | B d Iph 

who was banged for robbing a ohur h r ( B d Iph w 

trnatwortliy, or in the crisis at Sh b y h w Id h dlj h 
bean made by the prince "beare fd pths' t PioeJh 
and Lord Wesianoreland. When Pal taffl th t d by th k W 
officer, it is on Bardolph be calls tkpthmff 'Wh PtI 

terposes, and with bis drawn anord keeps the peaoe. At the bridge 
at Harflent, Baidolpb makes at least a good show of fighting, calling 
his followers " on, on to Ilia breach," and obeys Captain PluelUn'a 
oi-ders of attack. He uttered brave words at tJie bridge, and Pluellen 
is willing to intercede with the king, when Bardolpb is to be hanged 
for sacrilege, but is interrupted by the stern refusal, (a little harsli H'um 
Henry's lips to his old oompanion,) "We would have allaueh offenders 
to be out of." It must be admitted (I am not sure Morgann is egunlly 
sandid as to *''« hero) tliat the "Boy," as "veil as Poins, disparages Bar- 

fighlB Qo[,"aiid thalatlJadsliillhedidruBivilh thermit; but the pai'- 
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It would, indeed, have s;reatiy mciensed the difEcuIty 
of extenuating the prinoe s companionship with FdLtiJF, 
if the fat knight had heen a pitiful coward inste uj of the 
old soldier in whom the sense of %ohiptuoua comfort has" 
outgrown all sense of chivahy When the lehelhou of 
the Percies produces a wir, he is retdy for military ser- 
vice, as affording him lawless (hances of providing for 
himself; and when the prince tells him, "Ihave procured 
thee. Jack, a charge of foot," his only answer is, " I would 
it had been of horse." The rehellion calls the prince iuto 
action, and his prompt zeal shows not only that his course 
of life has not enervated him, but how gladly he finds a 
more congenial scene. It is in the midst of his loose 
eompaJiions that he gives his several ordera ; 

" Go, lieiir this letter to Lord John of LanoBster. 
My brother Johii;~tbie to my lord of Wafitiuoteland,— 
Go, Poins, to borao, to horse; for thou and I 

Jaok, meet me to-moiTow i' the Temple HaJl ; 

At two o'oloek i' tlie afternoon ; 

'Jhcre Shalt thou know ihj charge ; and tiere receive 

Money and order for their fUmilure. 

Ths land is burning : Ferey stands on high. 

And either thaj or we mwat lower lie." 

It was by the heroism of the Prince of Wales that 
the victory over the Percies at Shrewsbury was won : it 
gave safety to his father's throne, and it redeemed his 
own good name. 

tisans of PalEtatf should remember the reason Barilolph gives for his 
[light when the prinoe reproaches him foe oowardiee : 

"Faith, Iran when I aaw otherBTno." 
On tho whole, I suhmil the Bardolphiaji hei-oio theory with equal, it 
not great, ouulidenco. W. B. It. 
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After the escteuent of tb a campag be a rejr©- 
tvnted IS rctun ng to b. 8 old compiH ons ind ndeed 
olii Lapeare was too j ofirnnd and fa thf Ian oral st to 
TCt eve tho p nee ao ea. ly — ^to breai off s d lenlj h a 
fom er -i^o t 0119 The lasting traasfom at on of li i 
cha'actei m st c t % strug^la an! t! 3 u howa n a 
remarkable bc o wh ch I do not ren e ber to h ve seen 
eonm euted up n "W Sen or tbe ew a nt wr te oa 
pol tic I e onon y n one ot th se fine or il p pprs w tb 
wb cb he follow d tl o success ve ap] e aanee ot tbe Wa^ 
V rley Novels e a k ng upon th t powe d ^ 

played by Sbikf>pea,re and Scott — and by few e — of 
comb n Dg tile oom w th tbe tnij, o ole nent observes 
that no t d n xoept Shak p are has entu ed to 
make a k>n s s n mb tb t po c eatu sm lU 

beer. Th u -s th to wl 1 I have just 

alluded, a d 1 the ! between the prince's 

better nat nd th mp n n hip he felt te be un- 

worthy of it. The scene is with Poins, the most gentle- 
manly and least unfit of bia associates. The prince says, 
" Trust me, I am exceeding weary." It was, doubtless, 
wearine^ of the heart — self- dissatisfaction— though he 
does not there say so. When Poins replies, " Is it come 
to that ? I had thought weariness durst not have attacked 
one of so high blood ;" the prinoe adds, " Pwth it doth 
me, though it discolours the complexion of my greatness 
to acknowledge it. Both it not show vilely in me to 
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, p. 247. It appeiti 


i-a tiat Mr. Se- 
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desire amall beer f * * * In trott I do now remem- 
ber the p el m !1 be But indeed, tteso 
humble B 1 t a n ke ue ut f love with my 
greatness Anl th n he ua a w it a good deal of 
estravagaa e t h w th m n th nga h was familiar 
with, avowing 1 w p p a t at th y t me that what 
he truly waat-s is to give utterance to the better and the 
deeper feeiings hia heart is full of, but from which he ia 
restrained by the painful miagiTing that it would be 
thought unreal aad insincere, because so unlike himself aa 
ho was koown to these companions. Poins says, " How 
ill it follows, after you have laboured so hard, you should 
talk so idly. TeU me how many <food young princes 
would do so, their ft! lyi g k y urs is." He 
answers, "Shall I t li th th g P ns? Why, I 
toll thee it is not m t th t I 1 lib sad, now my 
father is sick; alb t I uld t 11 tt th , (as to me it 
pleases me, for f It f > tte t 11 my friend,) I 
could be sad, and sad d 1 too 

Poins's remark, T ry h dly h 'subject," pro- 

vokes him to expi w f h f 1 ■^ 

" By this hand, th th k t m f in the devil's 
book as thou and PjI t ff f 1"d y d persistency. 
Let the ead try th m B I t 11 thee, my heart 

bleeds inwardly th t my f th L and, keeping 

such vile company th t h h n taken from 

me all ostentation f rtw "W h t wouldst thou 

think of me if I should weep ?" 

When Poins says, "I should think thee a moat 
princely hypocrite," the prince adds, "It would he 
every man's thought ; and thou art a blessed fellow to 
think as every man thicks; aerer a man's thought in the 
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world lieeps tho roadway better thrin thine ; — every mau 
would think me an hypocrite indeed." 

The conflict is this ; — he has become so entangled that 
he cannot sufl'er his better nature to take its course, trom 

pp h ' f wh t w Id t ff d d' po 't' 
Ilk his E w Id th f p h 1ft b 

d m d as w tl b illy th th b 

tt ht n t d h ht pp IT f b A d 

j,ly h t to t w T f f» t h H 

hbt.fdrB btfhrrt wlbo to 

h 1 ti 1 1 ( d th d t f t f 

1 say \\ pi y d th f 1 w tl th t d tl 

t nt f th w t th I d d m L 

And when repoi't is made to him — 

"The king your fflttierls at WestuiinEtcr, 

Cume ftom tie Nuitli," 

he easts off in an instant the bonds of his companionship 
at the approach of the dangers of a second conspiracy 
against his father's throne ; 

" By heaTen, Poins, I ftal me much to blamo 
So idly to profane the preeiona time; 
Wlien tempest oF oommotion, like the soutli 
Bnme with Hook vaponr, doth hogin to melt^ 
And ilrop upon our bore annmied heiLds. 
Give mc my sword, and cloak ;—Pa!ataff, good-night" 

This is Prince Hal's last good-night to his boon com- 
panion. When they next meet it is as king and subject, 
and when the uuebangeable impudence with which Fal- 
staff approaehes Henry the Fifth, in the midst of tho 
vopi retinue, is rolinkod ;md repiiifed with stoni but not 
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or el Bevo tj It b a pas. ge n tl e u i na of li t r cal 
inter st as clos eg forever that lev y of 1 fe wh ! ao 
cord ng to common, trad t on Hpury ha ! nJ Ige I 

The re gQ of H -J the F Ith wis „nal z d at the 
outset by a m^gnan m us pol oy Bes des tl e funeral 
honou 3 to the mem rj of E cha d the '^e onl he set it 
hberty the representative of the stiiet hneal succession to 
the CTOwn, and thus converted a competitor ioto a friend. 
His policy — if policy it is to he called— was to plant the 
throne on the afieetioos of the aatioa — the nobles and the 
people In the only case of e u j racy nhich threatened 
the see ir ty of hia reij,n he i=i finely represented by 
bhalispeire as estort ng from the months of the conspir- 
ii s; nobles th mseh es then owu condemnation, so that 
juadce is made to ppe\r ilmost seit adm nistrant. 

Tlie great business of the reign was the war with 
France. Reserving the considemtion of that war chiefly 
for the rest lecture, I shall now ti-eat it only in its con- 
nection with the character of Heary the Fifth. He re- 
vives the old elaira of Edward the Third to the crown of 
France, and renews hostilities which had not been settled 
by any definite pacification. In doing so, he sought the 
advice of hia highest and wisest counsellors; and, in asJi- 
ing the Primate of England to pTOnounce opinion on 
the claim, he forewai-na him of the awful responsibility 
of hia advice ; 

"For dud. doth know how miiny, now in heiilth, 
Bhiill drop tlieir blood in approbotioQ 
Of whad jour roTeienne shall incits na to ; 
Therefore take heed how you Impawn our person. 

We charge yon in the name of «oJ t.^ke heed : 
Pur never two such liiogdouia did ton land 
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IVithoot much fall of bloody nboas guiltless diMpa 
That maliB such waeta ia brief mortalitj."* 

I need not occupy you with the course of that invasion 
from the landing of Henry's arnij near Harfleur to one 
of the greatest of England's victories — the battle of Agin- 
coui-t. Shakspeare has indicated the unanimity of the 
national feeling in this war and the universal allegiance 
to the king, by introducing among the soldiers, not only 
Englishinen, but the Welsh and Irish and Scotch, so as 
to make it a great British movement against a contineDtal 
power. He has also shown the popular character of the 
war and of the sovereign, by giving considerable promi- 
nence, not merely to the nobles, but to commoners; and, 
indeed, to the common soldiers. If the freedom of 
Henry's early life had a perilons tendency to licentious- 
ness, it gave him, on the other hand, large sympathies 
with his fellow-men and a power of dealing with huniaDity 



a It was, tesidea, in pnrsuai 


ice of hia futber'a dying odi 


fiae: 


"Tliougli thon sland'3t 


more sure than I could do. 




Thou nrt not firm eno 


ugh, since griefs are green ; 




And ail thy friends, which thou must moke thy friends, 


Have hut their stings 


and teeth uewly ta'en out. 




Bj whose fall workinj 


! I was first advanced. 




And by whose power 


I weU might lodge a fern 




To be again displaced 


I; which to aTokl, 




I cut them off! and b 


ad a purpose now 




To iBBd out many to t 


Jie Holy Land; 




Lost leet and lying St 


ill might make them look 




Too near unto my sta 


te. Therefore, my Harry, 




Be it \hy course to bu 


ay giddy minds 




With foreign quarrels 


; that notion hence borai o 




May waste the memo 


ry of the fonnei' Aijs." 


ff. B. R. 
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in a generous and liberal spirit, wliich secured him tlic 
hearts of tis soldieva. His intercourse witli them is oiii 
of the points of description in that deservedly famoui 
picture of the eve of the battle of Agiucourt iu the chorui 
of the fourth act : 

" Tho poor oODdemnsa English, 

Like eacriScea, b; their natahful fii'es, 

ThB morning'a danger ; and their gestwi'B 3flil 
Investing lack, lean cheeks, and iranrorn cnats, 
pKBentath tham onto the gasing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. Oh, pow who viiB bohold 
Tiis rojai captain of this rain'd hand, 
Walking from irateh to watch, froui tent to teni, 
Let hira crj — Praise and glory on his heail 1 
For forth ha goes, and visits alt his host. 



Bids tl.em good-morcow, wilt a modest smile ; 




friends, «ud oountiyi 


Upon his rojai &ee there i 


is no note 


Mow dread an army ha-lh . 




Nordothhededieateonej 


iotofoolour 


Unto the weary iind all-ws 


.tehed night: 


But freahly looks, iindovei 


-E>ears attaint 




nd sweet majesty : 


That every wretch, pining 


and pale before, 


Beholding him, plucks eon 


ifortftomhislooksi 


A lorgees nniversal, like tt 


LB sun, 


His liberal aye doth give t. 


1 every one. 


Thawing cold foar." « 





" Camphell, Oie pnet, in the preface to his edition of Shakspe.ii-c, 

" The description of the night before the battle of Aginconrt will be 
repeated by the youth of England when our children's children sball 
bo gray with age. It was said of .ffiUohylos that he composed his 
• Seven Chiefs agaipst Thebes' under lie inspiration of Mars himself. 
If 'Henry the Biftli' had been wnli.UH lor the (Jieeks, tire same might 
have been said of it." W. B. 11. 
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The position of Heni'y'fl army was critioally dangerous. 
Outnumbered, eo.feebled by disease and fatigue, and badly 
supplied, they were kept in good discipline and in good 
heart' by the half-thoughtful, half-joeuad confidence of 
their sovereign. In the scenes before and at the hatUe, 
Shalspeare shows iu action the finest coisception of a 
great geaei-al, tte happy warrior — he 



In ftioB of theea doCi exereiae a power 
Which is our hiiioaD Datura's iiiglicet doner ; 
Contrula them and subdue?, tranarautas, Lcresvea 
Of tbeir blul iuflusuco, and tboir good receivee.'^ 

An historical event is dramatized when the king, over, 
leai'ing Westmoreland's wish — ^ 

" Oh, that ws now hftd bsrs 
Hut one ton thousn-nd of those meiv in England 



Again, when, at early morn, he greets his brothera 
with such fiae cheerfulness and courtesy — 

" Gloster, 'tie tnxe that »s are in groat danger; 
The greater therefore BhouM our oouraga bo. 
Oood morrow, brotkar Bedford !" 
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And what can be more touchiugly Ijeautiful tliao the 
respectful and affectionate gi-eeting to the white hairs of 
that fine old .soldier, Erpingham ?— 

" GHod morrow, old Sir ThoDiaB Erpiiighnm ! 
A good soft pillow fur that good white head, 
Wtre better thajj a .:hui]ish turf of Frftaoe." 

And when the old knight takes his leare, sajiag — 

" The Lord in heaven hleaa tbas, noblo Harry 1"— 

the king's cordial response is — 

"God-a mercy, old heart! thoa spoaliest ohearMly." 

In his season of the highest peril the spirit of Prince 
Hal seems to animate the king, and it is in the mood of 
liffhter-hearted days, that he auswera the message of the 



■WhyBliouldthej! 
The man that oiioe 


nnek poor follows thns? 
. did sell the lion's skin 


While the beast lived, was killed with ininling . 
And man; of onr bodies shall, no doubt, 


Ifiud nnlire BrnveE 
ShaU witneea live ■ 


ij upon the which, I tnlBt, 
in brass of this day's work. 


Tell the oonatable 

Our gayneM and o 
With rainy marohi 
Thera'a not a pieot 


r'sfor the working dny: 

ng in the painful Held ; 
1 of feather in onr host. 


(Good argumenl, I hope, we shull not fly,) 

And time liath worn us into slovenry : 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim; 


And my poor soldi 
They'll be in fresh 


ers tell mo yet ei-e ni^ht 



The battle was fought; and, at no great distance I'roi 
field of Creasy, the victory of Agincourt was woi 
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cannot, of course, take time to dw 11 L particulars 

of it; to speak of the immenB to te nobility 

of France; the consequence h. ua but ill- 

directed valoar. Nor can I m b n m n Henry's 
stem order — let us bope it was un d e — for the 
slaughter of the Freach pris On n dent alone 

I must refer to as finely illuBtrative of that period of 
England's history; and it is described in one of the beau- 
tifnl passages of poetic description with urbich tbe play 
abounds — the description of the deatbs of York and Suf- 
folk. After the battle, the king inquires wbetlier his 
cousin, the Duke of York, i 
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A d so espuused to death, with hlood he seol'd 
A te tament of oble-ondiiig lova." 

This deaori[tion is an image of tte English nobility; 
not diseoiilant but keeping together in their ehivaliy" 
m the hom of hi ttle and of death, and uttering with tlieir 
last breath dutiful and affectionate loyalty to that sove- 
reign whoise sway ga^e glory and harmony to the nation. 

InteudiUQ this diama as a kind of triumph^ ^'"S: 
Shakspeaie has earned it, not as usual on to the monarch's 
death but to the hajpy ending of the marriage of Heniy 
the Fifth to Kathanne of France, the daughter of King 
Charles. The great achievoment of the war was the treaty 
stipulation, for the permanent union of the crowns of Eng- 
land and France. The subjugation of the French was 
partial and of short duration; and the nest page of his- 
tory that we have to turn to, will show how the independ- 
ence of France found its wondro.ua redemption hy the 
splendid heroism of Joan of Aro. 
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LECTURE VIII.* 

£^c ^n of D«ua t\t Sid&. 

The (renty of Troyes— It^ details— Tlia lost hours of Henry the Fffth 
— His intended irusodc — Hnmo's oomniBnte — Henry the SistJi an 
infttnt — His reigo and tbaae ' Chroniule-Plnye" anproinising snb- 
jeola— GemnnoDe-ia of tke plays— The Minority— The French wars— 
Btttte of Franoe— The Regent Bedford—The Siege of Orleans— Joan 
of Arc— VariDQS ciitn-isms on her character — Her sincerity — 
Impnted witchtraft— DcfeoUve eduoolion— Her influence— Reliof 
of Oi leans— (Joroaation of the king at EheimE— Excraptiiin of 
Do mreniy— Capture of the Maid—Her trial and exam in all on— Her 
martyr lorn— Cardinal Beaufort and the Bishop of Beauvals— The 
oirdinal'g death— =tatue of the Miod at Versiulles- Death of the 
Dike of Bedford— His monument— Magnanimity of Louis the 



I"V coaoludiag the kit leoture, I pointed your attentioa 
to the fact that Shikape<iie, in order to preserve nnhroken 
the timmphaut tone ot the drama of Henry the Fifth, did 
not bring it down to the mouaroh's death. The hiBtorical 
ilhiitration which the phy furnished us, ended with the 
close oi Heary 5 caiiipa:gn in France and his marriage 
with K.ithanne The wdr waged by England against 
Piauce extended oicr a penod of about oae hundred and 
twenty yeveb, broken., indeed, by various truces and inter- 
ruptions, and -it length, some eighty years after ita 
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on^m, it wag settled, U all iipeiiaace ppimanentlj by 
the fiLaty which the ¥H,toi'\ of Agincourt enabled the 
English monarch to exiU The treifj oi Tiojes, which 
was concluded in 1420, was such a treaty as a con^utror 
negotiates, or rather dictate, in the wnfideot strength 
of reopnt victory It did not ahsolutely depose the 
Fienoh king, tut, Mansttrnog thp royal power leally 
into the bjnls of the conijueror, it pioTided thdt, on the 
death oi Charles the Sixth the crown should pias to 
Htnry the Fifth and his heii-s Tho union of the crowns 
of the two peat monarchies was a proud tchiei cment , 
but it plowed no moie than a splendid dieim of lam am 
bition It seemed is if, bj the Buhversion of its consti 
tiitioUTl law of <iuoeesaion, the ancient dynasty of rranco 
had now reached the end of its thousand ye it life and 
that the soeptie of Clovis was tu be lire^ei broken when 
iv fell fiom the hands of the leeble Charles It has tepn 
wlII gild bysArnold m his Lectun s on Modern Histoiy, 
that-— "When ourobjeotia to reproduce to ourselyes, so far 
as is possible the very life of the period we are studying, 
nimiite particulars help us to do this ; nay, the very for- 
mal enunciation of titles, and the specification of towns 
and distncts in their legal style, help to realiae the time 
to us if it be only from their very particularity. Every 
c mraon hmtf an records the substance of the treaty by 
wl eh the su ession to the crown of France was given 
to Henry tl e Fifth ; but the treaty itself, or the English 
Vers on of it which Henry sent over to England to be 
procliuael there, gives a far more lively impression of 
the tiiumjhant state of the great conqueror, aad the 
ttpr we Inp'Ji of the poor French king, Charles the 
'-I th 11 t} e ostentatious care taken to provide for the 
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recogn tion of s fonnal ti le du ing his lifttime wtile 
all leal power is <^ led to Henry and provisioa is mdte 
loi the p rpct al nn on lieieifter of the two kingdom'' 
under his s le goTPinment * 

The Engl sh k ug wta in the full vigom of his lajs 
the p ime ot his m nhoo 1 jnst past and the splendour of 
h b leign seemed to be shining torth upon some glorioua 
fiture with the muted diadem of France and Buglai d 
^htteiing on his hiow But in \es>, than two yean he 
foand himself to he a djiBj, man Having ^vea his 
death bed iniunct ons foi the i. imiai«tratioii ot the teilm 
and for the ,juaidi nsh p of J is infant child he spent hia 
last hones in devotional esercises , and, as the penitential 
psalma were read, when he heard the verse — "Build thou 
the walls of Jernsitlein," he interrupted them to declare, 
as a dying man, that it had been his intention to visit 
Palestine and free the Holy City from the Sai-acena. It 
is at once very easy and very characteristic for an histo- 
rian lilte Hume to add the comment — "So ingenious are 
men in deceiving themselves, that Henry forgot in these 
moments all the blood spilt hy his ambition, and receiYed 
oomfort from the late feeble resolve, which, as the mode 
of these enterprises was now past, he certainly wotild 
never have earned into execution."^ The mode of these 
enterprises was, indeed, past; but, at the time, it was not 
known to be, and the whole reflection seeros to me a piece 
of most unreal moralizing. It is the laalioe of skepticism 
aping the modesty and the candour of piety; and it ia 
well worth remarking that, while Mr, Hume is confident 

» Arnold's Leclurea on Modern Hiiitoi-y, loot. i. p. 9S, (Amor, od.) 
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enongli in hia speculation, to pronounce, upon no better 
authority, tliat Henry never would have carried hia inten- 
tion into execution, later hiatorioa] research has brought 
to light doonmentary proof, which ratablishea the sincerity 
of his dying words. Immediately after the treaty of 
Troyes, a Flemish knight, who was a councillor to Philip 
the Good, of Burgundy, and had been an ambassador to 
the Eoglish king, was sent by Henry and the Dtike of 
Bui^ndy upon a secret mission to the Holy Land. The 
mission was actually performed, and with success; ho 
made a military sun'ey of the coasts and defences of 
Egypt and Syiia; and the two copies of this' survey, 
intended, one for the King of Eogiand, and the other for 
the Duke of Bui^ndy, are both in existence. Accord- 
ingly, if Mr. Hume, in absence of all evidence and know- 
ledffo, had arg^ued, not from hia theory of the universal 
lypicny fllj jf fthtmht 
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to fulfil the unaccomplislied purpose of Lis father. Had 
this crusade been carried into effect, it might have given 
to Eastern Europe ssourity from Turkish invasion a cen- 
tury earlier than it waa obtained ; and the tranquillity of 
Christendom might have heea saved from the aJai-m, which 
was created by the snocessive, and well-nigh successful, 
sieges of Vieona by the Turks. 

On the death of Henry the Fifth, the succession pass- 
ing to his only child, Henry of Windsor — 'the sou of an 
English father and a French mother, au infant of no 
more than nine mouths old — the youngest successor that 
ever had come to the English throne was to wear the crown 
of both France and England. One of the old ehroniclera 
prefaces the reigu of Henry the Sixth by saying that'— 
" The pretty hands that eould not feed himself, were yet 
made capable to wield a sceptre; and he that was behold- 
ing to nurses for milk, did, neverthelesa, distribute the 
sustetiance of law aud justice to so great and warlike 
nations."* Two nations, and the proud and mighty 
nobles of two countries, did obeisance to the baby brow 
of Henry the Sisth; but, when the royal child grew to 
manhood, he lived to learn, by bitter experience, the 
miscij of that royalty, which his forefathers had triumph- 
antly transmitted to him. The career that was before the 
poor child was calamity and disgrace in foreign war, dis- 
cord and bloody strife at home, disaster in almost every 
variety, and, at last, a violent death. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, let me say that it is a most uupromisiug 

* Speed, as qiioteii in Southoj's Kavsl Iliatorj of Engliind, vol. iu 
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subject for us in this course. It is for several reasons. 
His long reign, for it was oi near forty yeai*' duration, 
was confusion and turmoil from the heginuing to the very 
end of it. It was a weary period of danger and distress, 
but not of that description of suffering wHch often serves 
to develop heroic character, and cultivate lofty and virtu- 
ous emotions. Passing fram the reiga of Henry of Mon- 
mouth to that of Henry of Windsoi, jnu see every thing 
eo-opeiating tu coaveit unanimity into discord and not 
only to produce distraction, but fo doi^ifde the national 
euthusiasm and piostrate the character of the kingdom 
The splendid achievement of foreign victoiy is i,hangpd 
for defeat and igaominy, and the record of the lest of the 
reign is reekiug with the blood of ci\il slaughter. An- 
other reason for the unpromising chaiactei of the subject 
IS. that the history of tht leiga of Henry the Sixth is 
well-nigh in as gieat confusion as the reign itself, so that 
it becomes most difficult to tiace distinctly and satisfac- 
torily the course of event-s, oi even to f<.mi a conception 
of the charactcis and spirit of the times; and further- 
more, if we seek for personal isteiest in the characters of 
those who flourished-— or lathei let me say of such distress- 
ful t m i who i vel — then, it is hai-d to discover, wko is 
cut tied to sya [ thy and respect, and who is worthy of 
couleunaton ind hatred. There is a cloud of namra 
belunj, ng to thit period, but SO far as one's feelings are 
cone n d they em to be names and nothing more. It 
IS difficult to find one personage, either male or female, 
among them m whose fortunes or character oue can take 
any deep int icst Th s is owing chiefly, I suppose, to 
the genenl cbst iiity which hangs over the roign of 
He my the '^ ta ani proveats our forming any thing 
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like a distinct concej)tioii of the characters of the men of 
the times or of the principles of action in the events. 

Again, there is another reason which affects the interest 
in this reign, at least for our present purposes, and that 
is the manifest inferiority of the dramas Shoitspeare haa 
devoted to it, when compared with his other " Chronicle- 
Plajs." It is that very inferiority which lias made the 
authorship of the three parts of Henry the Sixth a ques- 
tion; and it is difficult to helieve them the produc- 
tions of the same poetic genius that gave to English 
history aud English poetry the other historical plays which 
bear a stamp that no one can mistalte. The question 
whether or no Shaispeai-e was the author of the three 
parts of Henry the Sixth, is a literaay question not be- 
longing to my present courac; and, while I do not enter 
upon it, I cannot help lamenting that there is such griev- 
ous inferiority in these three plays, in which I fear I can- 
not find a passage furnishing valuable historical illusti-a- 
tion, or of such poetic excellence, that I should desire to 
repeat it to you. The chief value of the poet's historical 
illustration is, that it gives unity to the apparent incon-, 
sistencles of human character, and also to a multitude of 
events ; it helps us to comprehend the facts, because, dis- 
connected ae they may be, and therefore unimpressive, 
they are put into order and harmony by the power of the 
imagination. Unfortunately, it is just at the period of 
English history when we should need this assistance, that 
it fails us; for reaJly these three parts of Henry the 
Sixth are nearly as confused as the literal histoiy of the 
times; and if the lamp of philosopbio history is shining 
very feebly and unsteadily in the prose, the light of poetry 
is equally dim in those dramas, 1 a^n sure that I could 
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not interest you in retailing the military vieissitudes of 
this reign — the alteraationa of victory and defeat, or the 
dark and ohscure scheraes of rival factions ; and yet, what 
otse is there in the history of the reign ? So that we 
have hefore us, I apprehend, not only a difficult, but (I 
am inclined to believe) almost an iraprasible, suhject. 

From four of Shakspeare's plays, the Richard the 
Second, the two parte of Henry the Fourth, and Henry the 
Fifth, we have been enabled to draw historical illoBtration 
of the ascendency of the Lancastrian tings — the rise and 
progress of the Plantagenet family, fVom the time when 
Richard threw down his warder in the lists at Coventry, to 
the period of the highest glory of tie race on the field of 
Aginoourt; Four plays, attributed to Shakspeare, are given 
to the sequel of the decline and fall of the Lancastrians, 
and the rising fortunes and domiaioa of the house of York. 

Tlie reign of Henry the Sixth may be divided, ia 
order to assist the mind in taking a view of it, into two 
periods; the fii'st, chiefly during his minority, being oc- 
cupied with, the continuance and conclusion of the war 
in France, and the other with the civil wars of the 
houses of York and Lancaster. The first of these forms 
the subject of the First Part of Henry the Sixth, 
which opens with the funeral of Henry the Fifth. 
This opening is intended, it has been suggested, to show 
that the deatli of that king, who was the conqueror of 
France and the idol of England, — who, by his estraordi- 
naiy talents and energy, obliterated almost the memory 
of the circumstances under which his father obtained the 
throne, — was the starting-point of a long period of erroi; 
and misfortune, during which France was lost, and Eng- 
land torn to pieces' by civil war. By way of showing the 
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irreparable loss tiie nation suffered in the death of Henry 
the Fifth, and as a dramatic anticipation of later events, 
the nobles and princes of the blood, to whom were com- 
mitted the management of the kingdom and guardianship 
of his infant son, are represented as beginning their dis- 
putes over the bier of their deceased sovereign. The 
success which had attended the military career of Heci'j 
the Fifth in his invasion of Prance, did not, immediately 
after his death, fail his countrymen. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, as Regent, pi-oseouted the war, and it proved no less 
to him a career of victoiy. Low as the power of France 
was reduced by the battle of Agincourt and the treaty of 
Troyes, it was destined to sink still lower before the uu- 
abated strength of the great generals of Henry the Fifth, 
Bedford, and Salisbury, and Talbot, strengthened too, as 
thej were, by the alliance of the Uuke of Bui^ndy. The 
tide of victory aud conquest continued to set in the same 
direction. The poor half-craaed, or more than half-erased, 
French king, Charles the Sixth, had quickly followed 
Henry the Fifth to the grave, and his son, afterwards 
Chai'lea the Seventh, was scarcely recognised, even with 
the title of dauphin. His adherents, discomfited wherever 
encountered, were driven from a lai^e portion of their 
country; Paris was in the occupation of the new dynasty; 
and the whole Burgundiaa people, almost a nation in 
themselves, had withdrawn their allegiance fram the an- 
cient race of the Capetian kings, and were the willing 
subjects of the English infant, whom the fortune of wai 
had placed on the throne of France. The hope of inde. 
pendence was nearly extinct; the might of the ishtud- 
eti-angers, thus far irresistible, had little more to do in 
fulfilling the work of subjugation ; and France xtah sunk 
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BO low as if to give tte greater eplendour to that womlroua 
reatoratioD whict was to be aotieved bj a poor, unlettered 
peasant girl,* 

The course of English conquest in France seemed to be 
drawing to ifa couipietion. It remained to carry the war 
into the countrj beyond the Loire, and there to extin- 
guish the last hopes of French independence. The Re- 
gent Bedford added fresh troops to an army that was 
growing almost veteran on the soil of France, aud being 
strongly reinforced by the Duke of Burgundy, sent a largo 
force, under the command of the Earl of Salisbury, to 
take the city of Orleans, the posaegsion of which was 
important, as commanding the passage of the Loire and 
the entrance into the southern provinces. If Orleans 
should be taken, the troops of Bedford and of Bui^uudy 
could enter without hinderar! je into the open oountiy; and 
nothing but the mountiuns of Auvergne could shelter the 
dauphin, if he ventured, with his small court and reduced 
army, to remain on the soil of his native country. At tht 



Soixtbejs J an A anl quo d in Croasj's "Entiles," in tlio 
obapter u h Ba e f eane In aooth, Sie estate i>( Fruice 
nos ibet, in -ab e Th 9 upp exed nothing but a liorrible fnce, 

Gonfnai p ^ a a uesse ajid feare. Tbe leaji and 

bare labDufera in the oountrj' did icrrifie even theeves tlicniselyes, win) 
bad nothing loft them to Epolle but the carkassos of these poors mi- 
serable oteatures, wandering up and down like ghoatea drawne ont of 
their grnree. The lenst farraes and haoilels were fortjfied bj these 
robbers, English, BoargHBgnoDE, and French, ererj ona striving to do 
hia worst; all men-of-war were well agreed to spollo the eonntrjnian 
and meifhnnt. Even the oattell, aoouetomed to the larume ball, the 
eigne of the enemy's apiiroaiih, ivoidd ran lionie of theuiaolves ivitliouS 
any guide bj thia a^^ouetoiaed mlse.7." W. E. R. 
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sdvance of the Engli'ili army, the small towns surrendered 
after faint and ineffectual resistance ; and it was manifest 
to both nationa, that the issue of sovereignty on the one 
side, and of iiidependence on the other, was to be decided 
at the city of Orfeans. The day was near, when the long 
contest hetween the two kingdoms was to be decided for- 
ever, after having now been protracted through several 
generations; for, from ita origin, in the I'eign of Edwai'd 
tto Third, it had lasted about ninetj years. The final 
judgment was to be made in a great national stmggle, 
which the victories of neitUer Ci-essj nor Poictiera nor 
Agincourt could determine. The city of Orleans proved 
no easy conquest ; it was bravely defended, and Salisbuiy, 
the Englist commander, was killed during the siege. The 
siege was protracted for months, and at last converted into 
a blockade, to reduce the garrison by famine. With all 
their fortitude and endurance, and notwithstanding occa- 
sional relief, they were bound in more and more hope- 
lessly; and nothing short of an almost miraculous inter- 
position could save them, and with them the independence 
of their country. 

It was exactly in such unlooked-for relief, by an almost 
miraculous interposition, that succour did come to that 
beleaguered garrison au.d to Prance. It was at that crisis 
of the war that Joan of Arc came from the village of 
Domremy, on the borders of LoiTaine, to rescue her 
country from foreign dominion, and to win for herself the 
imperishable title of the Maid of Orleans. 

The representation which is given of the character of 
Joan of Arc, in the First Part of Heniy the Sixth, has been 
ingenionslj defined and commented on by one of the latest 
and best editors of Shakspeare, and one of liis most genial 
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critics : lie says, " We find her desciibed in the ehtoniclea 
Tinder every form of vituperation — ' a monstTOUs woman,' 
'a monster,' 'a romp,' 'a devilish witch and satanical en- 
chantress,' 'an organ of tlie devil.' She was the main 
instiTiment through which England liad lost France j and 
thus the people hated her memory. She claimed to be 
invested witli supernatural powers, and thus her name was 
not only execrated, but feai'ed, Neither the patriotism 
nor the superstitiou of Shakspeare's age would have en- 
dured that the Pucelle showld iiave been dismissed from 
the scene without vengeance taien on imagined crimes ; 
ortliat confession altould not he made by her, which should 
exculpate the authors of her death. Shakspeare has con- 
ducted her history up to the point when she is handed 
ovei' to the ataie. Other writers would have burned her 
upon the aceue, and the audience wouid have shout«d 
with the same delight that they felt when the Barrabas 
of Marlowe was thrown into the eauldroa. Shakspeare, 
following the historian, has made her utter a contradictory 
confession of one of tte cha^s against her honour ; but 
he Laa taken care to show that the brutality of her Eng- 
lish persecutora forced from her an inconsistent avowal, if 
it did not a false one, for the purpose of averting a cnjel 
and instant death. In the treatment which she received 
from York and Warwick, the poet has not exhibited one 
single circumstance that might excite S3raipathy for tliem. 
They are cold, and cruel, and insolent, because a defence- 
leas creature, whom they had dreaded, is in their power. 
Her parting malediction has, aa it appears to us, a special 
reference to the calamities which await the authors of her 
death : — 

' Mny nevCT glorious sun reflex his \ienms 
Upon the Bounlry where you mnke iiboilul 
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It is she who solicits the alliance of Burgundy in a strain 
of impasBioned eloquence which helonga to one fighting: in 
a high cause, with unconquerable ti-uet, and winning over 
enemies by the firm resolves of a vigorous understanding 
and an unshaken will. The lines beginning— 

' Look 00 tby ooDntrj — look on fertile Fritncse,' — 

might have g^Yen the tone to every thing that has been 
eubsequeatly written in honor of the j^aid.* It was his 
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accurate knowledge of Ae spiings of character which, in 
BO youug a man, appears almost intuitive, that made 
Shakspeare adopt this delineation of Joan of Are. He 
knew that, with aJl the influence of hei- saperaatural pre- 
tecsioa, this extraordinary woman could not have swayed 
the destinies of kingdoms, and moulded princes and war- 
riora to her will, unless she had heen a person of very rare 
natural endowniente. She was represented hj the chi'oni- 
clers ns a mere virago, a bold and shameless trull, a mon- 
ster, a witch, heeause they adopted the vulgar view of her 
character— the view, in ti-uth, of those to whom she was 
opposed. They were rough soldiers, with all the virtues 
and ail the vices of their age; the creatures of brute 
force; the champions, indeed, of chivalry; but with the 
brand upoa them of all the selfish passions with which 
the highest deeds of chivalry were too invariably asso- 
ciated."* 

This is all that can be SBid of the character of Joan of 
Arc as it appears in the drama; and I have quoted Mr. 
Knight's comment at length, because I must confess that 
I have not been able to raise my admiration of the dra- 
matic treatment of her character so high. It has relative 
(iierit wheu compai'ed to the treatment of the same subject 



Which thou thyself hast given ber woful breast I 

Obi lucn thy edged sword another way; 

Striko those tbat hurt, and hurt not those that help ! 

One drop of blood drawn from thy oounfry'a bosom 

Should grieve thee mote than strenms of foreign gore. 

Ratura Ibeo, therefore, with a flood of teaia, 

And wash away thy countiya ala.iiied apola." W. B, R, 
Charles Knight's Pictorial Shakepeiire. Essay on Henry 
li and Hicbaril the Tbird, p. l.'ll. 
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by tBe eliioni !ers bat it &(iil falh I think, veiy fai shut 
ot whJt 13 lustlj due to beauty and purity an! her inni of 
temale charnter I beheie that the matuied ^euiua of 
the poet wouli h-ne rendered sulIi tnbute in spite of 
intiotttl prejudiie lud universal injustice, and one canaot 
help limentmg thit the subject feD into his hands only m 
l!ie early and immature period of his imagination, to 
whirh tile composition of the pliy, if it really was hie la 
as:,nbed 

The dispa-i^ionite and unpreiudiced estimate of the 
chaiacter if the Maid of Orleanfc belongs, howeier to a 
1 ttei age than that of &hakspeare , and the nitional am 
mobity which hindered it, has, m this case died awiy so 
that she is now a heroine to Englishmen, no less than fo 
Frenchmen, and, indeed, a Chiiitian heroine to all Ohiis 
ttndom* The poets of Bntiin and of fletmany hue 
driwtt genuine inspiration iroin the memory ot her lite f 
But let me notice that, while theie is better spiiit of jus- 
tice in deilmg with her history, the modem jud^jTuent 
difFeis from thit whieh wis contemporary with hi,r m 
this i«.pect, that now the supernatural element is es 
(.hided ind the quesfiou is whether she wasasinceie 
ini self-deluded enthusiist, oi a wilful impostor Foi 
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merly, the aupeniatural character of her mission was not 
doubted, aud the question then was, whether the mission 
was from above or below. By those who were hostile, her 
influence was not regarded as a cheat and an imposture, 
but it was witchcraft — it was sorcery and satanic inspira- 
tion — some strange dealing with the powers of darkn^s. 
The Duke of Gloucester issued a proeiamation to I'eaasure 
his soldiers against the incaritations of the girl, and the 
Duke of Bedford spoke of her as a " disciple and Ijmb of 
the fiend, that used false enchauntinenta and sorceries." 
Nobody seems to have had a doubt that she possessed 
supernatural power; and the only question was, whether 
she brought with her "airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell." The severe rationalism of modern times has, how- 
ever, wholly changed this interpretation of her character 
and career, which may be admired and applauded, but 
must not be traced to any higher cause than such as serve 
to esplain the ordinary a^irs of daily life. The modern 
mind recoils so violently from the admission of any thing 
more than mere human agency in the coarse of human 
affairs, and the whole subject of belief in miraculous in- 
terposition is so completely systematized by formal trea- 
tises upon the "Bvideuces," which prescribe the occasions 
on which a miracle may reasonably and appropriately be re- 
ei^;nised, that the achievements of the Maid of Orleans must 
find an explanation in someof the more customary principles 
of action. And yet I do not see that there is any great dif- 
ference between saying that she was supernaturally coui- 
missioned to redeem her country from foreign dominion 
— a proposition which most raiuds would probably shrink 
from — aud saying that, in the providential government of 
the world, it came into lier heart to save France from 
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Enghsh conquest — a proposition which, perhaps, none 
would have any difficulty in admitting. 

This, at least, is olear : that what she aaid respecting 
her motives and the influences upon her mind, she did 
sincerelyand steadfastly heheve. No authority could shake, 
no sophistry could heguile, her deep convictions of what 
she held to be the truth, though the whole world should 
discredit it. She said she was commissioned by Hea.ven 
to raise the siege of Orleans and to crown Charles the 
Seventh at Rhcima — two acts \ery remotely possible, nay, 
to human foresight, almost irapraeticable And who was 
she that £^ve su(,h wondious piomise'' A humble shep- 
herd girl, a mere child (fir she was but nineteen years 
old,) i^or'int of the world — of every thing but the mi^^hty 
workings of her own soul — unfriended, ind, mdetd with 
no earthly buj poit of any kind, with no moital counte 
iianee to cheer and encourage , and yet what this poor 
girl said she wa^ couimissnned to do, that exactly she 
did do Her njissiin Tvas iulfilled, and while perhaps, 
no one can eonidently as&ert or confidently deny, that 
her mi'fsion was as she believed, divme, certainly m the 
world & history thpre is not to be found such, in ichieie- 
nicnt of unassisted human enthusiaim 

Q'be heroism, of the Mud of Orleans his this surpis^ing 
merit : that it combines in beautiful proportions and har- 
mony the elements of piety, of patriotism, and of ireedom. 
She was what she was from the love and the fear of God 
from love of her native land, and from the love of liberty. 
In childhood she tended her father's flocks. Her educa- 
tion was that of a peasant girl ; she could neither read 
nor write, but she could repeat her Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria. She was known as a kind-hearted girl, who would 
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dutifully niu'se the sick and help tte wayfarer; and acts 
of devotion were more congenial to her than the sports of 
childhood. At her trial— that trial which ended io her 
death and the eternal shame of her judges — the saci-istan 
of the vill^e church hore witnesa, that she was wont to 
chide him when he negl<>oted to ring the church bella at 
the appointed hours of service, and to win him to more 
fidelity in his office. To her seeluded home and her ap- 
prehensive spirit there came tidings— brought, no doubt, 
by many a weary wayfarer — of the evil that was besetting 
the monarchy of France. She heard with indignant 
loyalty, how her sovereign was, by a sei-ies of disasters, 
becoming a vassal; how British invasion, with Eurgun- 
dian alliance, was spoiling her native land. How it was 
that the thought came into her soul that she was to be an 
instrument to save her country and her hinE;, no history 
can tell, no philosophy can explain ; and we must fain 
content ourselves, I suppose, with the poor theory that it 
was enthusiasm — potiticaJ and religious enthusiasm com- 
bined, and working on an ardent imagination and a lofty 
spirit. It was her own belief that the canonized dead 
appeared to her ; that she saw the forms and " heard tfie 
voices of her guardian saints, calhng on her to re-establish 
the throne of France and expel the English invaders." 
The apparitions began, she said, when she was thirteen 
years old, and they continued during several years. She 
beheld them at noonday, and in the open fields; majestic 
forms floated before her sight, and the sound of mysterious 
voices reached her ears. One awful form announced itself 
as an archangel ; and so strong and sincere was her faith 
in these appearances, that, on her trial, with that placid 
and Serene confidence which she displayed on that occa- 
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aion, she said to her judges — " I saw him with nij eyes 
ae plainly as I see you. now." And when further ques- 
tioned, she added — "Yes, I do believe firmly, as firmly as I 
believe the Cbiiatian faith, and that God has redeemed us 
from the pains of hell, that those voices came from God 
and by his command." Animated by such faith, sho 
went forth to inspire now zeal into the hearts of her faint- 
ing ciiuntrymen; and it is a familiar story, how her pre- 
seaco quickly proved a power of victory, and her voice 
kindled that hopeful courage, which gives a people their 
liberty and guaids their iudependeoce. The enthnaiasm 
that was oanght from her hy lier countrymen at the same 
time struck terror and di'imay into the hearts of their 
adveraaries; her voice was the trumpet-sianal of tne 
restoration of lior country's freedom; and it has been 
nobly said ia those lines, which burst so finely from a 
youthful poet's heart — fiom the impassioned soul oi 
Southey — 



'Whe 


sho Bpalte the trump nus heuiiS 


That 




■VVliei 


n the fii-at Ciesnr tottered o'er the 


By ft 


■eedom delved ; — the trump whose 



In the almost incredibiy short space of seven days after 
heraiTival atOrleans.slie raised the siege of the city; and, 
of th(Be seven days, three were by her direction devoted to 
public prayer. The supernatural terror which had seized 
the English soldiers was so great, that, at the battle of 
Patay, they— among them no doubt were some of the 
veterans of Agincourt — fled in panic-struck confusion. 
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The remainiDs; proini&e ot Joan ot Ajc wes speedily ful 
filled when thp dauphin entered the tity of Eheinis in 
tnumph \nd wis crowned Charles the Sovenfh During 
the corondtion tlie Mftid ol Orleans stood hefoie the high 
altar of the cathedral, with her binner unfuiled, aad, 
ifterwaids, when a&ked on her tnal — "Why wis your 
banner thus honouied heyond all other banners' she 
answered — ' It hid shared the danger, it had a right to 
share the ^1 ry ' 

It was a beautiful trait of female heroism that, while 
this estl■aordln^ry woman was not only disphying a d luut- 
less mtiepidity m the hour of battle, and not only ani- 
m'ted the eoldiprs, hut led them into the thu !best of the 
tight, she refrained fi im stajmng her wominhood with 
the blood of even the enemies of hei country * The 
white banuLr which ihe loie m battle and which was 
Kpen m her h\uda m the fierceht of it, she had tdhen, as 
ahe deolaied on hei tn^tl on purjose to spare the sword 
and lance , thit she wished not to kill any one with her 
own hand, and that she ntjyer had bhe woie it is true, 
the old sword which wis mysteiiously obtained tor her 
from the church ■vault ot '^t Cathpnne at Tierhiis but 
only as a pnit of her suit of aimour and for defence. 
Among the cuiious particulars oi her story one of the 
homely incilents which give such reality to oui impres- 
sions of her life wis the use of it on one occasun as a 
bloodies wejpon of offence When the sudden change 
in the fortune of wai nised the "^piiits ot the rrcneh sol- 



nnkeb bvf bound bj o. 
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diors fiom their d pressiun the exciterreit ltd tD diiji 
dera which defied dia ipline Tbe Mail eacounteim^ 
one of the iiotoiia parties reielhng iii company with a 
wo tUess female camp-follower heat them with the flat 
of her iword ao that the mysterions weipon hroke m her 
hail h When this lil-omened atcident was reported to 
the Icing he said to her — Tou ou^bt to have tilten a 
stout Btiok and hid that well oa them instead if risLm^ 
the sword which o^me to you divinely as y u 'ay * 

Oileans being relieved and Charles the &e\ i-nth crowned 
at Rheims the Maid regarded her mission accomplished 
and her duty done SI e so i^ht releji^e fiom her strange, 
unwom'vnh 6eivi(,e I wish she s id this gentle 
king would allow nie tj leturn to my father aad mrther 
to keep my flocLs ^nd heids as lelor ani do all things 
ds I wa*) wont to do This let it be observed v/im at 
the very height of hei triumj,h and power amid the 
splendour and attnction ot su h proud scenes ^n 1 -jmid 
the grateful honours rendered to her by hm^ and ca^ 
tains and couitieis her tlioi^hts tiivcUed biok to the 
simple hfe of hei childhood an 1 the secluded pastures f 
lorraine Her father an! kinst !k hal come to witne s 
her tnurajh lod ghdly would the shepherd j^irl have 
gone bauk with them to her quiet home aad the Yillage 
ohmoh She was h wover previiled on hy univeis 1 
entieaty to forego her twn wisKls but while m hec 

* la there not some akepMcism — HD insinnated doubt — in this "As 
yoa aay" of the king? I wonder that my brother missed the obsnno of n 
fun: oritioiam on Hume, who calls ChsileB the Sei-enth "lliegood king." 
Why, it ia, indeed, not easy to say. History searealy ptoducBs a uhu- 
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after career she displayed the ue ourat,e m battle t 
was observed tliat sKe see iied n loBaSr to feel the sa ne 
persuasion that she was act ng at the cooimind and under 
the guidance of Heaven. 

Another remarkable pr of of the j e. rvit on of tha 
simplicity and innocence ot her oh r ter to he fou d 
in the faot, that she only d d not sol e t h t deel e 1 all 
rewards ; all of I'oyal fa\ our that she a ked wi. th t the 
village of her birth shoi 1 1 he thereafter esemt t f m 11 
'taxation. Eoi three hi ndred yea s ind n o e d I this 
Tiemorial of her services eont niie aod ntil tl e F ench 
Tlevolutioa ruptured bo any h sto atAO at o tl e 
stated return on the registry of tises pp te to the 
name of the village of Domreii y wan tlies tvo Is 
"Nothing on account of the M len * 

Again, at another per oioftlew ddJ of Ac 
detemiine to retire; but aga n was she pe s idcd to 
remain with the army ; and g n an 1 a^^ n n ssaults 
and skirmishes was she d st ngu bed by 1 e accus 
tomed valour. Bat her glor us caree w s dr win^ to 
it3 dark and tragic close so t me is it s h^s 1 een elo 
qnently s^d, that — " There is seldom i ! ne of glory 
written upon the earth's fiice, but a line of euS'ering runs 
ppraliel with it ; and they that read the lustrous syllables 
of the one and stoop not to decipher the spotted and worn 
iiiscriptioas of the other, get the least half of the lesson 
earth has to give." 

The death of Joan of Arc has a connection with Eng- 
lish history — aa opprobrious connection ; for upon that 
history it has left a reproach, which all the tide of time 
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cannot wash. awaj. Tte battle in whidi she was taken 
prisoner was not with the English, but with the Bui^un- 
dians. ■ Di the couise of a few months, however, she was 
purchased by the ISnglisb of John, of Luxemburg, whose 
prisoner she was, for ten tliousand livres. When the 
news of the captivity of the Maid was received, Paris, 
still in the occupatiou of tbe English, was filled with 
rejoicing; the b lis n the old towers ol Not e Dame were 
rung, and a s le a T D un and thank n^ were cele 
brated; — all tl Ve ji se one w man w taken p aoner 
and, 0, shame the oel b t on was by the o der of the 
Eegent Bedfo d— be who a few years bel e had tood 
bj the side of his hero o b oth r K n^ Hen j the E ftb 
on tbe perilous field of Ap, dc u t w th an a my outn m 
bered, needy and enfeebled but not d she tened 

Joan of A w s plaeed n st t contuement si e wns 
loaded with fette s and English arche a k pt ^ua d ovei 
her. Her le tt w\s leter ned n b t nore fh n her 
death was ne led H r e em s we e c fty as well as 
crael; and tb r p pose was fo d pel the j opul fe I n^ 
of awe wli eh b d gi en t eUf^ti to he count yme a I 
struck ter r to her enem es It was by a ubtle b ba 
rity that sh was del ve ed ove to an eo le bt oal tr bu 
nal for tri 1 — he moeke v of jn. t e The -u It of th s 
proceeding re ts Qp n both ount s — En land and 
Erance. fl th En 1 hu en d d the tr al o g nate and 
by French en w s t con i cte 1 Tl e B shop of Be n 
Tais prove 1 a dy ns ■uinent anl w t ajpo nted ti'st 
judge; anotber E ench e le ast c the seconl nl an 
other discharge] the f net on of a euse Ne one 
hundred do t rs of the IcT w e p esent to s t wi h 
their couu el a 1 11 th a tho tj an ! tjo n^ e 
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arrayed against a young, unlettered, and friendless pesaant 
girl. She appeared in her military dress, but loaded with 
oiaias; and duiing fifteen daja was the torment of her 
examination continued, ■?esing the memory e¥en of her 
innocent childhood. The mind is apt to be attracted ia 
the history of Joan of Aio, chiefly, if not exclusively, by 
her amazing martial piowess ; bat equally wonderful waa 
tfie ooDstancy displayed upon her tiial When we think 
of the deep sensibility of her natnie, her ardent imagina- 
tion, lier high-wrought enthusiasm, And memory fraught 
with aueh marvellous recollections, it is most wonderful 
to note the sober good sense and calm wisdom of her an- 
Bwera; and, still more, the placid faith and beautiful cha- 
rity which shone through them.* 

She was asked whether she knew herself to be in the 
grace of God. It was a crafty and a murderoiis question, 
for it was framed in the hope of estortiag an answer that 
should prove the sentence of her own condemnition. 
The malice of the question wag baffled by the simplicity 
of her answer: — "If I am not in the grace of God, I 
pray God it may be vouchsafed to me; if I am, I pray 
God I may be preserved in it." A profound humility 
proved the Iiigtest wisdom. With undiminished malevo- 



i book is not often met with — to reod the e summation of M 
itoinette, the dethfoned Queen of France, hefoi'e Hie revolntioi 
bunal — tke qneatioaa nud the aoeners ae printed iri the Monil 
n its home!; browuiah paper aa publishe 
fis before me. It brought tha ghastly si 
vividiy to my mind fhnn any elaborats 
n to Lamjii-tlne. II h.ia been recalled lo 
ionof "Lapueelle." W. E, K. 
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lenee, slie was asked whether the saints of her viaioiia 
hated the English nation; and when she replied — "They 
love whatever God loves, and hate whatever he hates," 
the irritated inquisitor pursued her with tJie question — 
" Does God, then, hate the English F" and hei answer was 
— "Whether God may love or hate the English, I tnow 
not; but I do know that they shall be dnveoi forth trom 
this realm by the King of France — all tut those who 
shall die in the field." It seems to me tint there ii 
nothing niore impressive in. her story than the simple 
serenity, the sagaciiy, as well as the piety of her answei-i, 
us will appear from a few of them : 

" When you took the banner, did you a&k whether it 
would make you victorious in every battle?" "The 
Voices," answered she, " told me to take it without fear, 
and that God would help me." " Which gave the most 
help, you to the banner or the banner to you '!" " Whe- 
ther victory came from the banner or from ine, it belonged 
to God alone." "Was the hope of victory founded oq the 
banner or on yourself?" " It was founded on God, and 

" If another person had borne it, would the same suc- 
cess have followed V " I cannot tell. I refer myself to 
God." 

"Why were you chosen sooner than auother? "It was 
the pleasure of God that a simple maid should put the 
foes of the king to flight." 

" Were you not wont to say, to encourage the soldiers, 
that all the standards made in semblance of your own 
would be fortunate ?" " I used to say to them — ' Rush 
in bolJly iiniori™ the English !' and then I rushed in 
mysolf." 
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Tiie tones of innoceDce Mid truth could ficd no en- 
trance iato the hearts of the ruthless jidgee who had fore- 
doomed her. The cruelty of hor persecutore gave no 
respite even to the short and bitter time hetween her eon- 
demnation for sorcery and heresy and the last hour when, 
in the market-place of Eouen, she was bouud to the stake. 
The yoiing and heroic brow which, during her whole life, 
had been bowed in frequent and faithful devotion, and 
which had been pressed by the helmet in her country's 
battles, was made to bear a mitre with the cruel and false 
inacriptious of — " eelapsed HEftETlc, apostate, idol- 
ATEtt." While engaged in her last devotions she asked 
for a crucifis. There was none at baud, but an Eagliah 
soldier made a cross of rude form by breaking his staff This 
was the only act of mercy or pity whnh ippeii's to bj^e 
been shown to her by her English foes Ihp flimei 
lapped her body, and the ftavioui s n ime 'n is thp last 
word that was heard from her lips. 

Of this awfiji and inhuman tragedy the French Bishop 
of Beauvais was an official spectator, and so was the Eng- 
lish Bishop of Winchester. It was the last prelate — the 
Cardinal Beaufort — who, implacable even by the death of 
their victim, ordered the uah^ and the bones of the 
" heretic" to be gathered up and cast into the river 
Seine. And. who was this Cardinal Beawfort, Bishop of 
Winchester ? What was his life, and what the ending 
of it ? We have seen how the career of Joan of Arc was 
mysteriously turned from the simplicity and lowliness of 
her birth, and from the path, of womanhood ; and now, in 
brief comparison, let us look at the life and death of the 
haughty ecclesiastic who exulted over her martyrdom. 

Ilenrj' Beaufort wafl a natural Ron of John of Gaunt, 
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Bnke of Lancaster, and broUier, therefore, of Henrj tlie 
FomiJi, and uncle of Henry the Fifth. Preferment ia 
tfie church waa not wanting to him, but it gave not 
enough to satisfy either his avarice or his ambition ; and 
he added poHtical to ecclesiastical power. During the 
minority of Henry the Sisth, hia aapiring and turbulent 
spirit lias not the smallest element of disorder in these 
times. The tranquillity of the realm was broken by the 
quarrels and the rivalry of the Biahop of Winchester and 
the Ihike of Gloucester; and the Regent Bedford was 
constrained to return to England to quell their contro- 
versy. The prelate waa honoured with ecclesiastical dig- 
nities conferred by the pope; he waa made a cardinal, 
and appointed captain-generat of a cruaade against the 
followers of John Huss, in Bohemia, We have seen how 
the peaceful life of Joan of Arc was turned from its natu- 
ral course into the stormy channel of war; and so it ia 
with this cai-dinal, the duty of whose life lay in the pacific 
duties of the churah. But how different was the change ! 
She sought a soldier s life to defend her king and uiun- 
try; and he, foi ar,giession and lehgious persecution, 
levied his band of five thnuiind aichers She put away 
reward from herself, while he accumulated wealth thit 
distinguished him as the "Eieh fardmil " She, even m 
battle, forebore ftaining her hand with blood , he partiLi 
pated in the fiery blood-shedding of her martyrdom ; and 
on his memory rests, too, the dark suspicion of having 
caused the treacherous murder of his kinsman, Gloucester. 
Joan of Arc perished iu the bloom of eaiiy womanhood, 
but Beaufort lived not only the thre^core years and ten, 
but to be an aged man of eighty years. She died a death 
of torture at the intake ; and, fixing her fadirg vision on 
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the eroas rudely and liaatily made by a soldier's baud, 
giive up ter spirit meekly in prayer. He died in his 
palace in his bed ; perhaps it was " bis bed of the golden 
cloth of Daniascus," bo goi^eous that be bequeathed it ii 
legacy to the Queea of England } and now that be bad 
reached the mortal limit of bis fourscore years of prineely 
pomp and royal opulence, bis restless spirit raised new 
hopes of ambitious regency upon the deaths of Bedford 
and Gloucester; and, still more, the triple crown of the 
papacy was a distant vision to the eyes of the aged and 
aspiring cardinal. One of the chroniclers, upoo the tes- 
timony of the chaplain who witnessed bis last days, nar- 
rates that Beaufort on bis death-bed uttered the miserable 
question — "Why should I die, having so much riches? 
If the whole realm would save my life, I am able either 
by policy to get it or by riches to buy it." And Sbak- 
speare has wrought the history ana tradition of Cardinal 
Beaufort's last hours into that awfu! scene of impenitent 
misery and terror upon a death-bed, where the meek and 
pious moiiarcb, Henry the Sixth, is inti'oducod, uttering 
over the dying man's stru^les the words of piteous 



intercession : 

" ihon eternal Mover of the heavenn ! 




Look jiitk a goalie eye upon this nrotcli ! 




Oh, beat anay ths busy meddling lienil 




That lays strong siege unto this wretch's aonl. 




And from bis bosom purge this black dBspoir! 








Lord oardinai, if thoit thinkest on heaven'^ bliss. 




Hold up thy band— loako signB! of thy hope- 




He dies, ona makes no sign.* 




• The historical student is anjire that there is " another s 


.ide" oven 


W Cacdinal Eeaoforea case: and thai Docloi' Liugard, tli 


10 Aoman 
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The world that was not worthy of Joan of Ai*c while 
Bhe lived, has etrivcn to make some amends to her 
memory, against wliieh the spirit of persecution has been 
revived only in the more devilish form of the ribald wit 
and blasphemy of Voltaire. On tlie spot where slie was 
sacrificed, a monument has long stood to commemorate 
her cliaracter and national services. The poetic genius 
of Southey and of Sohillee has celebrated her meraoiy, 
and historians have reverently collected all the evidence 
of her story,* But, perhaps, the most beautiful tribute 

Cnlbolm historian, nEserls that SbakEpearD wns nil wrong, nad vns 
muled bj prejudiced ohroiiiclara, Eiich as Hall; and that the car- 
dinal s old age was devolcd to ptiatoral i3utiea and rel'giona exeroiaeg. 
(Vol IV p 83.) My brotbor, tbongh evidentlj on tbo Shakspenrian 
side of the qnestlon, did not bring out ono of Beaufort's airocitioa us 
strongly as be might have done, Lord Mabon, in his Quarterly 
Keview essay, saya, apoaking of Ue Maid's e^eantiop :—" Several 
of the prelates and assessors bad already withdrawn in horror from 
the Bighl,aBd others wate melted inio tenra; but the Cordioal of Win- 
cheater, still nnmoved, gave ordera tliat the ashes and bones of the 
beretia should be collected and oast into the Seine." On the vexed 
question of Beaufort's real gnill or innoeenoo, I am inooinpetent to 
form an opinion; but, taking his dentli-bed horrors lis fiutb, there 
ai'e fonr linos at the nlose of the scene whieb, in charity, should be 
quoted. Warwick saya— 

•' So bad a death argues a luonstrouG life," 



To whioh the king gently answers— 




"Forbear to jadge, for ye are sinners all 


-_ 


Close up his eyes and draw the cnrtain 




And let us all to meditation." 


W. B. 1 


« I find the following most recent tribute to the 


■ memory of ■' 


Maid" in the little volume to which I have already ! 
" I Hill odd bnt one remark," soya Professor Cn 




mpy, "onthe. 
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tliat lias erer been paid to the meraory of the Maid of 
Orleans, lias been that, ia our o'Sfn day, of a sister woman 
iiDcl sister countrywoman by thut danghtar of tiie King 
of the French — the princess wbi, in the statue of Joan 
of Arc, has left a memorial that sk''. shawd the genius 
and the inspiration of Thorwaldsea or C^-nova. An Eng- 
lish writer has well said — 

" Who that has ever trodden the gorgeous gsJleries of 
Vei-saillea, has not fondly lingered before that noble work 
of art — before that touching impersonation of the Chris- 
tian heroiae — the head meekly bended, and the hands 
devoutly clasping the aword, in sign of the cross, but firm 
resolution imprinted on that mouth, and beaming from 
that lofty brow ? Whose thoughts, as he paused to ga;ie 
ivnd gaze again, might not sometimes wander from old 
times to the present, and turn to the sculptress — sprang 
from the same royal lineage which Joaa had risen in 
arms to restore—so highly gifted in talent, in fortunes, in 
hopes of happiness, yet doomed to an end so grievous and 
untimely? Thus, the statue has grown to be a monu- 
ment, not only to the memory of the filaid, hut to her 



of Voliaire ogainat the Mnid of Orlenns, and Ibe beavenlj toIobs by 
nliich she believed berself inspired, lel him read Ibe lifo uf the wisest 
oad best man (bob tba hoatJteu Dations aver produced. Let him road 
of the heavenly voieo by wbieh Soerates believed bimeslf lo be oon- 
stantly attended; nhich canttoned him on his nay fcDm the Held of 
battle at I>elium,and TChich,from iiis boyhood to the time of iiis death, 
visited him wiib unearthly warnings. Let the modest TeMer ii'Beef 
upon thiB 1 and then, unless he is prepared to term Soorales eifier fiml 
or impostor, let him not dare to deride or vilify Joan of Arc" Heei- 
Bive BalBes of the World, vol ii. p. 101 : " The Battle of Otieans." 
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own : thus, future generations in ^France — all tiiose, at 
least, wlio know how to prize either genius or goodness in 
woman — will love to blead together the two names — the 
female artist with the female warrior — 

Maby of Wurtembdrg and Joan of Arc."* 

The execution of the Maid of Means proved ineffec- 
tual ia restoiing the fortune of the English arms; and, 
though the contest was protracted, neither the wise and 
strong regency of Bedford, nor the valour of Talhot, ccnjld 
save the conquests in Prance. The Dulte of Biirguudy 
broke oif from the alliance with England, and returned 
to his allegiance to the Fi'ench king. The fit and final 
catastrophe to a war which had lasted in all near one 
hundred and twenty years, was the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish. The original claim of the King of England to the 
French crown had no foundation in justice; and, happily 
for both nations, the independence of France was re-esta- 

* This is an eslraot from a most picturesqnB artiolo in Ko. 138 of 
the Quarterly Roviow, now known to be by Lord Mahon— the present 
Enrl Stanhope — and einoe separately published as his, in n popular 
form. Muoh of the materials, and, oooaaionally, passages of the !ee- 
tute, are derived frau <hls nitiele; and I haie not tliougbt it north 
while to diatinguiah tliem further than by this general aolmowledg- 

throngh the press, tre hare the intelligence that Earl Stanhope has 
recently— and It was ono of his £rst iicts on eucceeding to his title— 
creiitod a priso essay at Oxford on "English Historical Composition." 
At this time when a great deal of nonsense ie talked and written on 
both Bides of the Atlantic ahont "the cold shade of the aristoaracy," 
it is pleasant to those who ati!I think well of ancient institntions to 
find nohlemen lite Lord Stanhope and Lord Ciirlisle aetivoiy eontii- 
bating to the ofluse of popular letters. W. li, K. 
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have expected from a man so cold-hearted and unscrupu- 
lous as Louis ttie Eleventh ; and, as the incident is told 
in the siiuple language of the chroniclei:, it has a poetic 
aspect, and rocalla — once scarce kuowa liow — those simple 
lines of Coleridge which Walter Scott was fond of quoting: 

" Tha knij;ht'a bones are diiat^ 
And hie good airord rust; — 
His soul ia with tho aaiuts, I trnsL"* 

It was my intention to have iaoluded in thia lecture 
that part of the civil war wliicb belongs to the reign of 
Henry the Sixth; but the truth is, I have been giad to 
escape into the French history connected with that reign, 
and I could not forbear dwelling upon the atory of Joan 
of Arc longer than I at first contemplated. 

The nest lecture taust, therefore, comprehend the sub- 
ject of the war of the houses of York and Lancaster from 
its origin to the end of the leign of Eichai-d the Third. 
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LECTURE IX.* 

SIk Waxs of itii Sds a 

CI g f th PI tHg t d ly— W t f te t, I th 

V> f Ih It — Th q f g 1 gy— N t t g j 

[1 th t t— Its b ty— A f H ay b il ?— 

S ly har f h k g— H I tJi y d — L t h 

r h q ~Th D k f S ff Ik-— P pi t m It— J k 
C 1 -Th TmpIGd— Rbdfik dBmra ~Tli 
b tU f \lh — Th El flVwkth kgmk — 

H y pt ty— Th P ] to e— M g f A i — H hn- 

aote --K gE —11 fEglhnrtrsth rnmy— 

Th b»tU f W k ft Id— Tw n d K f E gl d— Th 

I Ii t T — T k b rv— Th .i — 8 "W It 8 tt 

tribute to ber— PoliticHl effects of the bitiI war— Death etraggle of 
da military power of tbe uobles—Tho iHet of the haroot- Clifford— 
Ko fond among the people or vaesala — The separation of the church 
frum the oonBiot— ■Education— The foundation of Eton. 

The first part of the reign of Henry of Winclsor 
being connected with the close of the war against France, 
I was tempteiJ, in the laat lectnre, to digress in some 
measure into French history, partly because one eouJd 
hardly help expatiating on the splendid and sad story 
of that Christian heroine, the Maid of Oileans, and 
partly heoause I would fain escape, at least tor a little 
while, from the unpromising and unsatisfactory 9ubjei,t 

« Tebrunry 22d, 13*7. 
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that imiat be encountered now — I mean the history of 
that hateful civil feud between the families of York and 
Lancaster, which has nothing attractive in it save ita 
pretty symbolical title of the " War of the Koses." The 
subject which I have now to treat of ia the civil war be- 
tween the two branches of the Plantagenet family, from 
the origin of then contention down to the defeat and 
death of Eichtrd the Thud at the battle of Bosworth 
Field, when the body of that last of the Yorkists was 
stripped and thiown acres'! a horde's back, like a slaugh- 
tered wild beast, besmedipd with blood and dirt, and thus 
carried to jh unhonouied buiial at Leicester. So it was, 
that, after more than three centuries of majestic rule and 
after fourteen reigns, the dommion of the Plantagenet dy- 
nasty in England, the Sason and the Norman i-ace com- 
bined, passed awiy forevei 

Taken in its fullest extent, down to the battle of Boa- 
worth Field, this civi! w ii occupied a period of thirty 
years, embracing what one of the old English chroniclers 
has entitled " the troublous season of King Henry the 
Sixth, the prospet oas leign of King Edward the Fourth, 
the pitiyul life of King Edwaid the Fifth, and the 
tragical doings of King Eichard the Third." A sti'ug- 
gle so protracted and so sangmndry as it was has not 
been without peimanent political consequences, which I 
will endeavour to indicate in the course of this lecture ; 
but, howevei importint weie these remote results in the 
national progress of England, they do not give an interest 
to the story of the struggle itself. If the War of the 
Rotua be considered by il«elf— sepai'ated, on the one hand, 
from the earlier events, with which it is nioi-ally connected 
by retribution for ancestral guilt, and, oa the other band, 
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fi'om the later timeH, in which, unlooked-for consaijuonces 
are seen- — ^there cannot, I think, be found an era of his- 
tory more unsatisfactory. It ia scarcely possible, it seems 
to me, to awalten in our minds amy strong feeling on 
eitter side of this domestio warfare by tKe statement of 
the respective claims of tbe two parties. The particulars 
of the genealogical question are no sooner received into 
th m 1 th th y ry p to & p f he me- 

ry It 1 h w to nit t fl pur- 

poa f 1 t 1 th tht both Jilt trace 

th 1 b k to m to Edw d the 

11 d Th h d d t8 f th th first 

ec d t th t g th t y 1 y be- 

tw th poste ty f th tl d aad f orth The 

th L ca. tn-im I. •m h 1 1 1 f m th fourth 

son, had p d th th f th h If a cnturv 

to the es lu. f th 1 i^ f th t! 1 to wh fh 

rights ot th Dak f Ll h d I Id d 

course of h ta 

Now, J l^m t th p t t f th 

Yorkist affldL ist 1 ly b f rm d ft 

determin wh tl th 1 w f th E ^1 h m h 
is indefeas M alt rabl h d tary nght wh th 

the rule f m y d g h by tl 

action of P 1 t as th gr t t 1 1 H 

torians, 1 lyaif dwthYk L t 

predileot IjjJe^asthy pt 1 h 

to the th y i th bsol t h dif ry gl t f tl o- 
narch, or t th t f th si p y f th P 1 m t 

But, whi t 1 tl m ( t tl q t th t 

of such t ( 1 th i t th 
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war, for the sake of any principle involved in it. And 
this ifi ao, not because the modern mind, orourrepubliuan 
minda, prevent our entering into the spirit of this an- 
cient commotion of the inoaarehy, but because the par- 
ties to the war do not appear themselves to have felt the 
respective principles as great actuating impulses. There 
is a great deal to show that the war was a contest of paa- 
siott far more than of principle. The theoretical cauae of 
the war was perhaps the least efEcieut, and is quite inade- 
quate to explain such vindictive and incessant and pro' 
tracted warfare. Had not other causes co-operated, blood 
. never would have been shed so freely and fearfiiUy ; and 
it would, I believe, be as reasonable to say, that the two 
parties fought because the Yorkists wore the white i-ose, 
and the Lancastrians the red, as t« ascribe the war wholly 
to the question of genealogical right. The Yorkists wei'e 
not warring in support of the principle of indefeasible 
succession, nor were the Lancastrians warring for the 
principle of the constitutional authority of parliamentary 
establishment. If they had been, however we might in- 
cline to one principle or the other, we might gain an 
interest in a contest, in which we could cnnfomplate and 
admire men laying doWn their lives for a principle. This 
war, in which Englishmen, were slaughtering Englishmen) 
was the most destructive that England had ever been en- 
gaged in; this fraternal ferocity was the cause of the loss 
of more lives than all the waj-s with Wal^, Scotland, and 
France; and the difficulty is to discover the real motives 
to such a series of cruelties and catnage. Full as history 
is, from ancient years down to the present day, of wars, 
wicked from the fri^'ollty or the insanity of the occasion 
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of them — ready as nations have beea to plunge into hos- 
tilities — it stiJl is incredible that the war of York and 
Lancaster was waged on!y on snch a poiat of controversy 
as the real issue between the two contending parties. 
The only cause assigned is inadequate to give an interest 
to the struggle; and no other cause, that I am aware of, 
has been discovered, wHch would better attract the miud 
to the study of it. 

Besides the absence of intrinsic interest in the subject, 
a most vesatioua obscurity envelops the whole period of 
this civil war. It is very true, as has been said, that 
" The peculiar hardship in esplaining the transactions of 
those days is, ttat we do not know what we have to es- 
plain, or whether we have any thing to explain at all. 
We have to solve a theorem without a proposition," We 
have, indeed, a considerable number of facta distinctly 
ascertained, but often utterly ineKplioable; we know their 
dates,. too, so that we can follow them in order of time; 
but, as to the sequence, the connection of one with the 
other, it is utter darkness. One can make his way 
through this region of history, only as a man travels along 
an unknown road in a dark and stormy night. There 
comes a flash of light, giving a Imid and momentary con- 
ception of what is near; and, confiding in the knowledge 
thus gtuned, you venture onward in the dark, till again 
you are startled by another flash, that shows how, in a 
little distance, all your espectations of what lay before 
yoa are illusive, and that every thing around you is 
totally different from what it was just now : 

" The vona is Wsiiit before your eyea, 
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Now ■\a\ tien the 1 ikueas of th '^t rm e «s to be 
breaking anci Iigbt la oaight from between tbe flying 
clouds fiom the moon oi fiom a starbt spaue m the sky; 
and then pat as we are promisiBf:; o irseh es the calm 
viaioa of a trinq iil hour the tempest tha,t was only 
lulled cones back ig w rs ad d k than ever. 
So itia in theunceitai d f Ih toy f these civil 
wars ^ e gtt toe lu d d fltf 1 1 ht f m the fields 
of twelve battles, and tli t 1 ail th<t ue iias to 

guide his steps by. E in wh ix th e is some 

show of reoonciliation b tw th f t a p omisiag a 
little more clearness of h t ^11 wl d the strife is 
renewed with tenfold b tt and w n, 1 f t n tenfold 

obscurity. If, in the ti f th w rf , we iook 

up to heaYen to discover why, ia the providential govern- 
ment of the world, brotlier is thus furiously arrayed 
against brother foe deadly carnage, we look up in vain 
for the meaning of it all, aad seem to learn no more there 
than when we look to the high-reaching wickedness of 
the earthly passions of the moral eombatants ; 

■■ Bl.iclt is the sky— and every hill. 
Up to the sky, is blaoter alill." 

Such is the obscurity enveloping much of the history of 
the War of the Rosea, that one of the latest and most 
laborious of the historians of England malies the candid 
admission, that he has omitted altogether from the text 
of his history the principal events of one of the years — ■ 

<« Wofdsworth. TIii; WaggDJier. 
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" Because," be says, " in our ignorance of their causes, 
it is difficult to connect them together." He finds him- 
self unable to do more than merely mention them in a 
note.* 

But, as we shall not gain any more light by merely 
eomplmning of the darkness, let us make some attempt 
to set our st«pa foJward in it We have seen how, in the 
te%Q of Henry tlie Fifth thjt sovereij,n enj yed, in a 
hyh dpgre tte unanimono and Jifiectionate allegiance of 
his pe pie and kt us in thp fiM place consider whether 
there was any thinf; m the ch%raeter of his son, Henry 
the ^isth thit wis oakiihted to alipnate fiom him the 
duty ind the love of his aahjeots It may be truly said 
of ihK king that haviug began his reign in the months 
of infancy he raniod foiward into the yeiiB of man- 
I d a moot childlike pnit the veiy inuo ence and sim- 
plirity of childhood seem never to have de'^erted him. 
fine of the chionielers hi? Biid rf him— King Henry 
wia a man of meek spiiit and of a simple wit, pre- 
fomog feicp befoie w r rest before busincfs honesty 
1 elore pr fit and quietness before laboui and to the 
intent that men might peiceive that there conld be 
none more chaste more meek moie holy noi a better 
cieiture m him reigned ■'barapfica lue^i m desty, inte- 
gnty and pitience to be marvelled at tikmg ^nd snffer- 
lag all losses chances displcdsures and such worldly 
tirmenfa m gord pirt and with a patient manner, as 
•■houfth they had chancel by hif own tault oi negligent 
oier^ight He gafed not f r honour noi thirsted for 
ri'-hea but itulie 1 onl^ foi the health f h b soul, the 
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eaviag wbereof he esteemed to be the greatest wisdom, 
and the loss thei-eof the extremest folly that could be." 
Another deseribea him — "Patience was so radicate in 
his heart that, of all the injuries to him committed, 
wliich was no small number, he never asked vengeance 
nor puaiahment, but for that rendered to Almighty God, 
his Creator, hearty thanks, thinking by this trouble and 
adversity his sins were to him foigotten and forgiven. 
This good, this gentle, this meek, this sober and wise 
man did declare and affirm, that those mischiefs and 
miseries partly came to him for his own oifence, and partly 
for the heaping of sin upon sin wi'etchedly by bis ancea- 
toi-s and forefathers." 

The whole life of this king sustaiaed the truth of these 
descriptions of his chanictev ; and surely his offence to 
his turbulent countrymen was nothing moi-e than his pure 
inoffeusiveness — his unreseuting meekness : 

" Tbe uniTersal Btock of the world's injury 
W uldi i> fin la qua elf h*m'-« 

L 1 e 1 n ent pr deces o the sainted Sas n I n^^ 

F Iwi 1 the Confe so the lot of Heniy the S xth w a 

fit a an age of v olen e and he brought notl ng to 

t but a f^entJe sp t Thro ^h all the t im ilts and th 
bl od-she H Hg of the e n the p n onarch wande s 

n a k n 1 of sol ta y s dne^ of 1 eart the most iiippro- 
[ ate be ng n the w rid It was said 1 y that 11 fated 
uitist, the late Ml. Haydon, ^piaii g of the jn(,ehc dis 
position of a fellnw-artist, that he always seemod to him 
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to have been born in the wrong planet. One canaot help 
having something of the aanie feeling towards the memory 
of OBe so mapposit«ly virtuous as this good man and feeble 
king, Henry of Windsor. 

While the character of the king was negative in its in- 
fluence upon the natioa, there were several causes which, 
in the course of events, proved positive agencies of dis- 
affection to the Lancastrian dynasty. Ihiring the minority, 
whiie Bedford was regent in Prance, the administration 
at home was perplexed and discordant, and the protector 
Gloucester had to struggle against the factious ambition of 
his rival, Caj-dinal Beaufort. The mysterious iniquity of 
the times begins to show itself, when the Duke of Glou- 
cester is found dead iu his bed, murdered, it was believed, 
but how, why, or by whom, no one to this day has dis- 
covered, so that the fact of murder has become a question. 
I Itp ttmtSagd hoadlp 
d B df 1 d d t th t fh g t L t 

hfh p iwybf tlwttbl fth 
gn be 

Th t 1 mfy f th E 1 h wh h h d b 
h hly t m I t d by th t ry f A t 1 th 

hrtld "itfr httyw w s^ 

petdbyh ftbw F Ihl 

f th t tal d Th I ry f th 1:1 

t. iww IthK fr w tt 

hwv f-t^ttft V <n pbytl 

E Jsh, dwh nth t f dth ! 1 i 1 
of all th 1 1 tely they so proudly hel 1 of Fren h soil, save 
a me e foothold on the e sho e they turned, in the 
maddenel p -,. of Is^ppout d [ de to t ke venge- 

n I 11 wh 1 t t 1 ns OTLtble for 
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tlie disaetei's of tlie government. The national foxy fell 
upon tie Duke of Puffolk, as chief minister of Heaiy's 
government. He was impeached and tried; and the 
king, prohahly to save his life from the phrensy of fac- 
tion, banished him from the kingdom. On hia pBaaa,ge 
to France, the vessel tliat carried him was captured by a 
ship of the rojal navy; he was ordered on board, received 
\vith the ominous salutation — "Welcome, traitor!" a 
moek trial was held, sentence of death pronounced; he 
was lowered into a small boat, which bore an executioner, 
a block, and a rusty sword; his head was hacked off, and 
his corpse cast ashore upon the Dover sands. This much 
is known, and then comes the cloud over the history, and 
we are all in the dark as^m * 

The murder of Suffolk seems to have been oue of those 
deeds which are perpetrated by lawlcasnesi usurping the 
place of law — the wild spint of revenge Llaiming the 
power of ju&tice We know just enoueh of it to regard 
it as one of the ominous Signs of perturbed times. It is 
a symptom of misgovernn.ent and of domestic discord j 
and quickly theie ippears, in the ahape of popular Insur- 
rection, another sign of ^ppioiehmg anarchy Tou begin 
to hear the first sounds that give signal of the coming 
eonvulsiou that is to sh^ke the whole fabric of the realm ; 



" ItliBS hficn cleverly said " that WB are oertoin iiewas put to ilei 

tH-u kouvfii quautiti^E, that ive consider the problem em;, and 
ei-ent almost a Dntural one, tboagb the fiuile, us tbe; have cume dc 
to U3, C£in odI; be pnrnlleled in modem description, b; imitf^iimg t 
Lord Broughftin, while orosging to Hiiyre, nfler hsving been auppla 

uf the Griind Turli steamer, and no inquiry miide about it." H. U. 
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you discover tlie premonitions of tlie political ( 
ttat is to devastate Englajid. Popular tumult is tlie first 
eruption of the disease, aad just such au insuiTectiou as 
that which was headed by Jack Cade, in the forDi the 
tumult is apt to take. It is licentiousness proclaiming 
freedom by the destruction of all rule and order; it is 
ruffian ignorance taking advantage of popular discontent 
by promising absurd and impracticable reformations. Wat 
Tyler's rebellion, some seventy yeais before, seems to m.e 
to have been a much more reputable insurrection than 
Cade's. Then the populace rose, because the power of 
governmeat was oppressive upon them, and now, because 
they felt that the authority of law was too feeble to pre- 
serve subordination. The people were estranged from the 
sovereigo ; they had, in their discontent, a restless desire 
for change— they knew not what it should be; and a low 
<temag(^ue started them— to flatter them with promises, 
— "There shall be in England seven half-penny loaves sold 
for a penny : the threo-hooped pots shall haYe ten hoops ; 
and I will make it felony to drink small beer : all the 
lealm ehdl be m common, and in Cheapside shall my 
pdlfiey go to grass ' Whether or no Cade's rebellion 
was fomented by the Duke of York, for the purpose of 
piomoting his own a^randizemaut out of the increased 
confusion, is one of the multitude of uncertainties of the 
history Yoik 3 claim to the crown is not yet madej but 
the tioubles of the reign nest take the form of the feud 
between YoiL and the Lancastrian chief, the Ihike of 
bonierset It 11 a dispute between them, that Shakspeare 
h'iB made the subject of the scene in the Temple garden, 
m which the origin of the adoption of the respective 
b iil^ ot th tfl I reat parties is accounted fur. The 
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scone, however, is a purely dramatic creation, witLout liis- 
toi'ic authojity, as far as is known ; and I am not aware 
that history gives any explanation of the adoption of the 
white and red rosea as the emhlems of the Yorkisls and 
Laacasti-iane, respectively. In that scene York, being un- 
able to obtain an oral expression of opinion respecting his 
hereditary rights, ia represented saying — 

" Lot him that lE a true-born gentleuifin, 
A]id slandB apon the hoiiniic o( his birth. 
If he suppoisa thnt I hnve pleaded truth, 
Prom off (Aia brier pluult a white roBa with mo i" 

and Somerset adds — 



The angiy scene closes with Warwick's predictioa : 

"This brawl to-day, 
Orown to this faction, in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, betweeu the red rose and the white, 
A thousand sonh to death and deadly night." 

Before the claim of the Ihike of York to the throne wns 
openly asserted, the thoughts of the nation were, durin;; 
some years, habituated to look to him as the future sove- 
reign in due course of inheritance, he being the heir pre- 
sumptive, and Henry the Sixth being then childless. The 
Duke of York became still more prominent in connection 
with royalty, by being made protector during the disability 
of the king. To the eyes of the nation, and to his own, 
the crown was visible as his future possession, until tho 
birth of the Prince of Wales, the son of Henry the Sixth, 
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changed the praipeot, and the throne cduM be reached 
by tlie family of York only hy a revolutionai-y change. 

The battle of St. Albans, whicli is regai'ded as the be- 
ginning of the oivil war, appears to have been an unpre- 
meditated coDflict. The Yorkists gained the battle, and 
the king fell into their power. The fact of the battle ia 
quite intelligible ; but immediately after it all that the 
triumphant Yorkists ask, is pardon: they renew their 
oaths of fealty to King Henry, and appear perfectly satis- 
fied, simply because Somerset was hilled in the battle. 
Soon afterwards the gentle king reconciled the contend- 
ing partis, and a solemn procession to St Paul's Cathe- 
dral took place, in which the leadera of the two parties 
made a beautiful show of concord by walking hand in 
hand with each other. It was a very fine spectacle, but 
it was nothing more than a spectacle. I'he regal ambi- 
tion in the soul of York was never quenched ; and besides 
that, it was not forgotten, that in the conflict at St. Al- 
bans, Somerset, and Clifford, and Northumberland had 
fallen by the sword of their Yorkist foes ; and now there 
was bui'ning in the bosoms of their sons and retainers a 
1 ist for yengetnoe which years did not estin^uish More 
over there was the queen the indimitable Mait^et ot 
Anjou of whose charactei I shall '^pesk preseatlv She 
wa^ natui Jly suspieioiia ot the advei e influences which 
she siw ^thenng round ber hnab<ind s thione , and the 
Yorkists htrongly lecipi cated the feeling of jeiloiisy, 
as they cmie to kn w the might of that str Cj,-wi!led 

ihe reconcihition endnrel but a little while and then 
came anjther battl? the irrkists again iictinoua: but 
to (he greit peipl xity of the historical student the vio- 
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to^y IB scarcely completed before the fortunes of the con- 
querors are suddenly depresBcd, one can hardly tell how 
or why : the Torkist army disbands itself, and the leaders 
flee away to their strongliolda. It was then that the for- 
tunes, of the faction were retrieved by perhaps the most 
remarkable personage In this war — ^Eichard Nevil, Earl of 
Warwick, "the king-maker," as his successful prowess 
well entitled hiai to be styled. Warwick returned, rallied 
tl.e disbanded army of the Yorkists, gained the battle of 
Korthampton, drove the queen into exiie, and brought 
his soyereigu, heJpiess King Henry, oaptive to London, — 
the victorious nobleman all the while paying the show of 
respectfol homage to his prisoner-king Profffisiona of 
allegiance were still studiously continued It wjs a civil 
war, and not yet a war of successifin But now another 
change comes over the charactei of the contest, for while 
the parliament was in session for the purpose of bamio- 
niaicg the dissentions, the Duke of York walked into 
Westminster Hall, and moving on to the throne, he placed 
his hand upoa it and stood silent in that attitude. Every 
voice was hushed. The primate of England, after a short 
pause, inquired whether he would visit the king, and the 
answer was, "I know of no one in this realm who ought 
not to rather visit rne." These words, and the significant 
gesture, proclaimed for the first time, and in the presence 
of the assembled parliament, that Richard PJantagenet 
laid claim to the throne of England. The claim was soon for- 
mally submitted to parliament, and there was presented, 
for the first and the last time in English history, the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a king reigning and a king claim- 
ing confronted, as it were, and maintaining their rights in 
the presence of the gi'eat council of the i-ealm. When the 
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Bnbject waa Crat stated to King Hem-j, lie said, with a 
simplicity aad earaestneBs that were impressive — " My 
father was kiog; his father was also king; I have worn 
the crown forty years from my cradle; you have all sworn 
fealty to me as your soveieign, and your fathers have 
done the like to my fathers. How, then, eaa my right 
be disputed?" 

The decision of the lords in parliament was the timid 
and unsatisfactory result of compromise — that process by 
which men, ia their dread of encountering either one of 
two dangers, bring both upon themselves. Henry's pos- 
session of the crown was confirmed; but, on his death, to 
the exclusion of his son, the Duke of York and his heirs 
were to succeed. This wretched baj^aiu was the occa- 
sion of another solemn pivjcession of amity to St. Paul's. 
" It is at this crisis of the war that we may best turn to 
the character of Queen Margaret ; for upon her was the 
cause of the Lancastrian eucoeseion now dependent. 
Prom Sliakspeare and the chroniclers we receive a very 
harsh impression of the character of Mai^aret of Anjou, 
for they present her in repulsive, if not hideous, colours. 
She is portrayed unfemicine, arbitrary, revengeful, licen- 
tious, and even her enei^ aad fortitude are distorted 
into unnatural ferocity and obduracy. I greatly distrust 
this representation, not because I am able to find histori- 
cal authority for a different and better character, but be- 
cause there was so much tiiat would almost irresKtibly 
render the English judgment on her memoiy prejudiced 
and unjust. The marriage-contract between her and 
Henry the Sisth atipidated for the cession of temtory to 
her father, Rene of Anjou, that amiable, but, perhaps, 
somowlwt fiiTitiistie p(!r.soii,wlio wa^ hnppyin tlio pnnipoiL'? 
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possession of three regal titles, without a rood of land in 
either of hia kingdoms, Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem; 
and wb.0 spent his days in a sort of pleasant dreani of the 
innocent play of chivalry, and the soDgs of ttoubadoura. 
Mai^aret came to England a Fi'enchwoman, to be the 
Queen of England, just at the time when EngHsh pride 
was exasperated by French victories; and, moreover, slie 
was soon plaijed in the unnatural attitude of suppljing hy 
her character the feehieneaa of her husband's rule. Tho 
almost feminine gentleness of Henrj'a disposition gives 
an offensively masculine character to Margaret's life. 
She could not but see that the throne was environed with, 
danger, the perils of false friends and open enemies. 
She could not but see the helplessness of her royal hus- 
band; and she ought not to be judged too severely, when 
we consider that if her natural temper led to it, so also 
did the necessity of the case constrain her to do one of 
the worst thin^ a woman can do, make a man of herself. 
And this was done, not as by her illustrious conntiy- 
woman, the Maid of Orleans, under reli^ous influences, 
but for purposes of worldly policy. Still, these purposes 
were the defence of her king and husband, the possession 
of the throne, and the maintenance of the hereditary 
rights of her son. She may have been all that the Eog- 
lish chroniclers and the English dramarist represent; but 
I do distrust it, because she was in the very position 
—the relation to a divided and mi^overned people — that 
wonld inevitably cause a great deal to he attributed to her, 
for which she may not have been rightfully responsible. 
Considering al! the circumstances — more than I can stop 
to treat of — how natural, and yet how unjust, would it be 
for the adverse party to trace every obnoxious measure of 
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the governmeut, and many an atrocity ia the war, to the 
FreDchwomaa on the throne— the strong and detei'mined 
wife of ao irresolute and unregarded king. 

I dare say that, in her way of life, there may have been 
much that ia revolting to our sense of female character; 
indeed, it could not be othentise; for a woman can hardly 
play a man's part in the work of the world without griev- 
ous detriment to her own nature. But one is still enti- 
tled to contemplate Queen Margaret, not as a vulgar and 
hideous Amazon, but as a woman under the dire neces- 
sity of mingling in scenes of war. After the parlianient- 
ary eompvomise, in which the succes.sion of her son was 
sacrificed we can behold her is an heroic nnfrou waniu" 
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The coronation of the new uionareh i 
nntil further hcffitihties should give him stronger posses- 
sion of the throne. There were now two kings in the 
land, Henry the Sixth and Edwaii] the Fourth ; aud the 
battle tliat soon followed between tte two roja.1 ariuies, 
shows, more impressively, perhaps, than any other in the 
war, to what fearful issues of carnage and bloodshed the 
paBBioua of faction and civil war can dnve men of the 
same kindred aad the lame homes No foitigaer shared 
in the strife; there were none but Ln^hshmuu picsent, 
and of them more than one hundred thousand weie drawn 
op, in no very utte([ual division m ho'-tile arFT.y on tht 
field of Towtou. Uoth sovereigns were present K1115 
Edward and King Henry or perhip's we bad bitter say, 
Queen Margaret. Pioolamatuu had been made that no 
quarter should be given , and fiithfuHy ai d here ly wah 
the order obeyed, so that it proved piobabiy the bloodiest 
battle in British history The desoente conflict libtcd 
more than a day ; and some idea, nny be foiined of the 
slaughter, whea if is laid the numtpr if the rn_lishiuen 
slain exceeded the sum of those who fell at Aimieio, 
Talavera, Albueia, balimanea, Vittoiia— five gieat battles 
of the Peninsular Wai — and at Waterloo combined.* 
This enormous Bhoddmg of English blood was by English 



• I do not Iinow l^e authority for this exact stntoment. Id 
SoathBj's Colluquie', vol 1 p 210 JforiistiHojt saye :— " More EngliBli- 
aien fell at Tonton than in pay of Marlbotongli's btitllea or at 
■Waterloo," Lingard snjs that Edward the I'ourth, in a oonfidential 
letter to liia mother, while ho coneeals Ms own losa, tells her that his 
horoMs counted twenty-eight thousand Liineoatrinn dead on the 
"It B'fts," says the historiiin, "a . . ■■ 
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handa, The battle ended in the totaJ rout of tlie Lancas- 
trians, and tlie crown waa fimily placed on the bi'ow of 
Kdward the Pomth. 

So decided a Tiotoiy one would imagine, must Lave 

1 d th cont t but no; for ten perilous years waa 
fh trUp^l ut nu d hicflj by the indomitable enei^ 

f Qu n M t P or King Henry took refuge in 

the lud I g f the North of England, but was 

bet y d a d mm tted prisoner in the Tower of London, 
while hi8 queen, eludLog her enemies, is with difficulty 
followed in her rapid and unwearied moyements, at one 
time rallying her English partisans and risking battle, 
again seeking alliance and help from the King of France. 
Perils by laud and perils by sea making up the wild story 
of her adventures, we hear of her at one time shipwrecked, 
and, at another, felling into the hands of a band of roving 
banditti. She struggled to the last — as long as she had 
a husband or a child whose rights were to be contended 
for. 

The later years of the war ai-e no less peiplesed than 
the beginniag; and I do not know that, m the events 
that follow, there is to be discovered any thiog especially 
characteristic of the age or expressive of the spirit of the 
times, except the conduct of that great feudal lord, the 
Earl of Warwick. It waa chiefly by him that Edward 
the Fourth had been helped to the throne ; and, when 
the king-make!" found cause of quarrel with the moaareh, 
he turned his allegiance away, and the greatest of the 
Yorkist chieftains was afterwards aa adherent of the Lan- 
castrians. King Edward became the prisoner of the 
proud nobleman, and one of the estraordinary spectacles 
which England exhibited in this war, was that of two 
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rival kings, each confined in prison and at the same time. 
Tho king-iaaiter was strong enough to lift up the pros- 
trate Lancaster. Edward the Fourth fled from the palace 
and the kingdom ; and his imprisoned rival ^wae led forth , 
from the Tower to hear the streets of London resounding 
once more wjth the name of King Henry. This sur- 
prising restoration gave, however, but a brief respite to 
the Lanoaatrian family before its final overthrow. The 
fagj.tive Edward returned to recover the crown, and, as it 
proved, to extinguish the opposing dynasty. He landed 
at Ravenspui^- — the very place, as has been observed, 
where BoUngbroke, the Lancastrian progenitor, ianded, 
when he came to deprive Richard the Second of the 
ci-own and to usurp it for himself; so fatal was that spot 
for the Plantogeuets, first of the one and thea of the other 
line. The landing of Edward at Ravenspurg has been 
compared to the return of Napoleon from Elba, when he 
came to shake the Bourbons again from the throne so 
lately restored to them. The comparison holds good as 
to the boldness and rapidity of the exploits; for, in 
about forty days, the counter-revolution of Edward was 



In regard to the first reception and the final results, 
the parallel fails. When Edward lauded, he found that 
none durst speak in his favour for dread of Warwick ; 
and he oould advance into the country only, as Boliug- 
broke had done, under the crafty plea that he came to 
claim no more than his duchy. The disguise was, ere 
long, thrown off; he fought and gained a battle in which 
his chief adversary, the king-maker Warwick, was left 
dead on the field. He entered London in triumph, was 
king again, and poor King Henry, of whom we never 
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hear any thing, except when something is done to him, 
was remanded to the Tower, never again to leave it alive. 
The kst oonvnlsivc effort of Queen Margai-et wag made 
at Tewkesbury, where the Laacaatrian pai'ty met with its 
final defeat. The misery of the hapiess queeu was com- 
pleted hy the barharous murder of her only child, the 
young Prinoe of Wales, who was stabbed to death, it is 
supposed, by King Edward's brothers, Clarence and 
OJoster — the horrid deed which Shakspeare has fitly 
made one of the phantoms that haunted the death-di'cam 
of Clarence : 

"Then ennie nandering by, 
A sbndow lilie an imgel, iritli bright hH.ir 
Dabbled in blood;— and he ahriek'd oat nluud, 
'Clarenoe ta oome— fclae, fleeting, parjur'd Clai'enuo, 
Thot Btabb'd mB in the field by Tewkeabury ;— 

The murder of the old king, the harmless Henry, soon 
followed, the bloody release to his grieved spirit being 
given by the digger of the Duke of G-loster — ^if popular 
belief has rightly rested on that, one of the dark deeds 
which belong to the history of the tower of London. 
The Lancastrian king and the Lancastiian heiv having 
,»eea destroyed, then gieat champion, the queen, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, IS left alone , and, so far as the story of 
her life is connected with the annals of England, the last 
image which we luj,ve of h^i is, as slie stands in the 
tragic sublimity of wo, discrowned, widowed, cidlilless, 
captive, and desolate.* 
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For aixte-en years liKd the ^\ r f toe K aes 1 tel, 
and eleven fierce and bloody bitti ^ h d been fought by 
English with English alone wtl n tJe a now h ta of 
England. Children had grown up with no other s[ eo- 
tacle of their native land than ai3 a battle-ground on which 
their countrymen were shedding one another's blood; 
and now that the war was at an end — at least so fer as 
the nndistwrbed occupation of the throne of England was 
affected by it— the question naturally presents itself — 
What meaning had this war ? Can it be possible that all 



latter p»rt o( ber life is a eul^eot thnb bus falleu into tho bitndE of 

the romnnoo of " Anne of Seiaraloin" Sir Wnlter Scott bas introduced 
the chnrLvlor of Queen Margaret during the liat jeiirs of her life, and 
he lias repreganted her with a, fiuer justice than is awarded to her In 
the dramas. It is with adrairnble im partiality, and with the highest 
art, that Scott has dealt with the majestio rain of Margaraf s mighty 
and ambitiona spii'iti when, as be describes hor, during the iateryiow 
with the jonng JjHioaalrion iu the Cathedral of Slraaburg— "Though 
rivers of tears had furrowed the cheeli — though cam, disappointment, 
domeetio grief, and humbled pride had quenched the fire of her eye 
and waited the smooth dignity of her forehead— her noble and mnjea- 
tio features even yet showed the remains of that beaut; which once 
was held un equalled in Buropo." 

Beott has traoed the ccnrse of Morgaret'a aspiring and restless spirit 
on to her death, and even to the last sound of the solemn dirge over 
her gnite. H ia over the eluse of her story that Scott eilcs the lines 
entitled from an "Old Priem," but, doubtleaa, his own: 

"Toll, foli the bell— 
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this ferooity and haToc was signifieant of nothing more 
than tlie contest for the tlirone ? Can it be that the 
mere question, which of two couBins should fill the throne 
— whether Henry Plantagenet or Edward Plactagenet 
should wear the crowa- — drove the multitudes of men to 
such fierce ertremitiea of civil strife ? Was all the 
misery and bloodshed of this war espended for no other 
conseciuence than a dubious settlement of lueceiwion ? 
We should, indeed, study history very superfltnUy if we 
thought so. 

In the progress of constitutional fieedom th u wa'i a 
great and permanent consequenee ot this oml w*ir, which 
outweighs a thousand-fold the importance of any ns;ht 
of York or Lancaster. It was a result which the com 
batante on neither side contended for, and, indeed, they 
could not have dreamed of it. It was this . the devasta- 
t on of the war wr j,ht the downfall of Bn^l sh feudal 
ism and thus effected a greit re olut on n the a to- 
crat element of tl e Const t t on The war was the 
uneonse o s death-s Uf,j,le of the ma t il power f the 
nobil ty It would seem sb if te dal g a wis t d play 
tl gieatest splend r immedi tely before t w « e^t n 
D-u hed — as f tweeto leto tsh ^hest [ wess 
n oed tely b fo e t fell nto rreft evable esba Rt on 
\s the sun of fe dal powe m E land went luwn t 
!)! ze I fo th with the 1 ght of a 1 r r n 1 ed ler o b 
tl 1 the 1 Is of w th t g thered a o n 1 is 
sett u^ 

t u ng the whole estent of England s h tory nnder 
the '^son Pane or Nora n the m ght t of 1 er b ons 
w fh k a„ mil "U k It w a 1 p we 1 at 

udElwikn nil tlln eld Itv 
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Ills pciwtr tliat deth oned King Heniy, and it was hi^ 
that IP tored him Ea(,h moawcb in tui'n became Urn 
cipUve aad piisonei of Uus great earl. With princely 
ri.vpnue'j and estate'! Wirwick' a vassals were aa army; 
and some notion may he tormed of the force Ue conld, at 
will ] nug armed lato the field, from the fact that he is 
«i(id to haie daily feasted at his nnmerous manors and 
CHstles upward of tliirty thousand peiBons. The other 
nohiea [oa^eased, in fheir degree, the power of an armed 
feudal letinue reidy to follow their lord to battle in any 
cause of his choosing and thus there was a baronial 
power of wiioh modem England shows only the shadow. 
As the tia\eller now b holds the, stately walls of War- 
wick Ca tie, or waad'-th amid the ruins of Kenilworth— 

"Wlicre battlemetit ivnd moiilect gats 
Are objects onlj for tha hand 
Of hoary Time to daoorate,"— « 

he COD scarce, with all the impulse given to his imagina- 
tion, oal! up the vision of the armed hosts which, some 
three hundred years ago, could, at a moment's summons, 
be gathered there in battle array. 

The war of York and Lancaster was a self-exhausting 
contest of the nobles. At the battle of Northampton the 
order was ^ven through the field to strike at the lords, 
knights, and esqnirea, rather than at the common people. 
In the course of the war eighty princes of the blood were 
killed, and the ancient nobility nearly annihilated. 

Every individual of two generations of the families of 
Somerset and Warwick fell on the field or on the scaffold- 
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Mnny of thc«e who escaped the carnage were impoverished 
and outcast from their homes. "I myself saw," saya 
Philip de Commines, "the Duke of Exeter, the King of 
Englaud's hrothev-in-law, walking barefoot after the Duke 
of Bargundj's train, and earning hia hread hy he^ng 
from door to door."* The martial fierceness of a feudal 
nobility waa tamed; and, with tte decline of the force 
which feudalism armed them with, the way was prepared 
for oonyerting thorn into the pacific aristocracy of more 
modem times. This change was wrought upon the geae- 
ration of nohles during the civil war fay the varied influ- 
ences and lessons of adversity. Feudal pride had its fall, 
and feudal vengeance was softened to a gentler feeling. 
In this change there was a sileut aad momentous revolu- 
tion ; and it may, perhaps, ho illustrated to you hy the 
romantic story connected with the change as exemplified 
in tlie fiimily of the Cliffords. At the first hattle ia the 
war, Lord Clifford was slain by the Duke of Torkj and 
the filial vengeance which fired the breast of the next 
Iiord Clifford vaa scarce appeased, when, in the same 
battle in which York was slain, his son, young Rutland, 
was stabbed by Clifford, whose unpitying warfare earned 
for him the titles of "the butcher" and the "black Clif- 
ford." His death on the bloody field of Towton gave the 
YorkistB their retaliation, and the title of Clifford passed 
to his eon, a young child, whose raother fiod with him to 
find safety amid secluded lakes and mountMns in the 
North. To elude the unrelenting pursuit and search of 
his enemies, the boy was trained ia the simplicity and 
sevbrity of a shepherd's life, with no more than dim 
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rem nb n f li s father's bloody death, and uE the 
p lis h urn t h witneaaed in his early childhood, or 
s n fl t d f m his rnother's brow. In shepherd's 
^ h h ! aia d t love the simple folk and the mote 
at n with wh mhis days were spent; he carried, too, 
nt all his ft« 1 f peacefully protracted, as it was, to a 
^ od H a„ , a pas., n for tie tranquil pursiiita of science ; 
for, while tending his flocks, he gaaed from the lonely 
niountain-top upon the stars, and the beauty and peace 
of their placid motion sank deep into the soul of the fierce 
warrior's cMld. His fathers, through many a generation, 
had been surrounded by all the pomp of chivalry and by 
their troops of Tassals; but, for this boy — 

"To hia aicle the fallow-deer 
C&ma and rested irithoiit fear; 
The eagle, lord of land and sen, 
Stoop'd donn to do him feaJtj.''^ 

It was not uct.naftermore than twenty years — not until 
after the dyn ty f th h us f Y k had passed away — 
that tho you CI ff d w t d to his estates, tn 

which he cam 1 bt! a wi nd a better man than 
any of his st n pro n t f as poet has commemo- 
rated the sto 7 t h If wh h history has hardly 
heeded, this CI ff d wa. e — 

"Who long compelled in humble wallis lo go, 

Was sofWned into feeling, soothed, Biid tomed. 

Love had he fimnd !n hiita where poor'man lie, 
Hia dail; teaoherB had been nuods and rills, 

s TVordsworth's Song at Ihe Fenpt of Brouj^hain Castle. Woriid, 
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i sleep that is nmong the looel; bi]!s. 

m the Bavogo virtue of the race, 
fenge, and all feiticione thoughts wei- 
id be changa ; but kept Li lofty p1ac< 
s nisdom nhioL adversity had bred. 



:oud Lord CiifTord' was 



One of the most remarkable facts eonnectod with this 
period of history is, that, when the Wars of the Eoses 
were over, after all the aggravated and unsparing hostili- 
ties, little animosity appears to have remained among the 
BurvivoTS and their deaeeadants. The solution of this 
t-Mit is this, I helieve : — that, having taken the field simply 
M retainers of nobles opposed to each other, they ceased 
to cherish belligerent feelings, when the relation to their 
superior lord ended. The vassal of Clifford, for example, 
aud the vassal of Salisbury fought fiercely with each 
other; but, when thej ceased to be the fighting vas- 
sals, they looted upon ea^'h other aa fellow-countrymen, 
and so their hatred was spent. 

Aft«r dwelling upon tlie eYils of these distressful times, 
I wish not to overlook the good that was silently work- 
ing out from them. While the two anstocratic factions 
of the realm were sweeping along with the tide of war a 
large portion of the people, coniposed of thi» multitude 
of their retaiuevs, there was still a mjhs of tlip popula- 

« WordswortL's Song at fJie Peast uf Broughmii Cii.«tls. Wr.rlis, 
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tion tliat kept aloof from the strife, who neither shared 
ia it aor suffered by it. Thore was hsppily no ecclesias- 
tical element in the war; the oturch was not known ia 
it — it was neither Yorkist nor LancaatriaQ; ajid no 
bishop or abbot appeared in it, except to stay, if possible, 
the shedding of blood, or to give sanctuary to the help- 
less or comfort to the suffering. While the feudal power 
of the nobles was sinking, tbe common people were rising. 
It has been well observed by Southey, that — " Inasmuch 
as both parties exerted themselves to bring into the field 
all the force they could muster, the villeins in great num- 
bers were then emancipated when they were embodied in 
arms; and great numbera emancipated themselves, flying 
to London and other cities for protection from the imme- 
diate evils of war; or, taking advantage of the frequent 
changes of property, and the precarious tenure by which 
it was held, to exchange their own servile condition for a 
station of freedom with ail its hopes and chances." 

It is to be observed, too, that, ferocious and sanguinary 
as the civil war was, its fury spared the cities and towns. 
There was no burning or sacking of towns; there was 
BO pillaging or devastation of churches or monasteries, so 
that a peaceful current of good was still, flowing under- 
neath tbe war. It is a noticeable feet that, during the 
perturbed reign of Henry the Sixth, as if at once to meet — ;■ 
what could uot then have been fore3een-:-the wants of the 
people as they rose iirom feudal servitude, schools in lAUt' 
don and throughout the realm were extensively endowed.* 
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13 here sabjectod, perhaps is owing more than to any 
other single cause, the formatiou of that national cha- 
racter, which has, under the Divine blessing, raised Eng- 
land to its eminent position among the people of the 

<" This is an extract from an addresa cteliverBd afler a confirmation, 
■t Eton College, in 1844, by Dr. 
in a litUe work tbat I fonnd in 
nniljof History, or Outlines of Lectures oh Ancient anil Modern His- 
tory oonBiilered on the prinoiples of the Churali of England," by the 
Rev. C. J. Abraham, London, 184a. W. B. B. 
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LECTUEE X* 

The oliarncter of Edward tha Fourth—His death— Rich ai^d'a nsurpa- 
tion— Its choracter of intrigue and violence — The prince! in the 
Tower— .AttBmpledvindieatioua—Theirineaicncj'— Sir Thomas Mora 
— Richard's dafonntty, mental and phjaioal— Effect of personal de- 
form itj—Oomiuanding intellBOt of fha king— Power of will— No 
flympathj— No ropenlJtnce-Contrast of Macbeth— Eiohard'sdream— 
The last of the PlBiitagenete- The Tudor kings- Henry the Eighth 

eoQtempoi'ary with Shskspoare— The plaj of Hanry the Eighth hie- 
torj— Wolsey'a character— Catharine of Arragon— Wolsej's fall and 
death — The appruaohiog Raformation— Henry's character Iha worai 
in hislury- HlB deaUi— Oonoluaion. 

Afcbr the elose of the War of the Rosea, and the 
death of that good man, King Henry the Sixth, the 
throne of Eugland was peacefally held by Edwai-d the 
Fourth, who kept nntU his death the possession, which 
had cost so much peril to himself and havoc in the realm. 
The battle of Tewkesbury was followed in Edward's reign 
by twelve years of peace and of eshaustion ; and, at the 
end of that time, during which there wore scarce any 
events of importance or interest, the monarch died a 
death, which had become most unusiial in the York 
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family — he died m hii bed, for it may be mpntionpd as 
one of tbe iDdioations of the aanguinary cbaractei of the 
times that the Uvea of hia father and graudfathei and 
bis tbiee biother?, ended bloodily or violently Tbe cha 
ractor of Edwaid the FouitL wai bneflj this he wjs a 
warlike ind a ■voluptuous piin(,e, eijuallj ready for tbe 
peidi of WIT lad the pleasures of peace The military 
biid'bips of li^ early life seem to have been regarded by 
him iB wanant foi the unouibed lii,entio«anea9 oi int un 
diatuibed lojaJty One of the elder Cnghah hwtoiians, 
in flummmg up his ehiraetei sajs that — ' He liTed too 
fatt, and tb^t, while no man acted with miie \igoui 
and spiiit in all the distiessed a-nd dan!:;erous fituatinus 
of his afiairs yet, when tbe dmtjer or difficulties weie 
oTer, he relapsed coastintly into a aiunteiing w ly with 
tbe fair box What precisely the historian meiiit by a 
BauntenuK way with tbe fair sex, I need not stflp to de 
icnbe further than to say that, while Edward displayed 
in bis belhjfertntdays an enei^and dauntless intrepidity 
like that ot as 'item and indefatigible i wariior an Crom- 
well, m hia peacctul yeiis be sank into tbe easy morilitT 
of as gay a voluptairy as Ch«les tbe Second It is one 
of tbe d-irk troths of human nituie, th it men can mmgle 
■with a)l the Iciity of loose pleasuiea tbe ptrpetration of 
deeds of appilhng ferocity, for tbt heait btcomes bO in 
durated by continued self indulgence, tint tbe eonsweuce 
will be tioubled no more by ciimes of ciuehy and blood 
shed tbin by its frolic immoialities The close of the 
caieer ot this \oluptuous pnnce Kioa; Edward the 
Fourth wis dirkened by tbe guilt of fratiicidB Tbe 
f.lai» bo bal in the murderous killing of bis biotbei, 
Claicnte, i'^ inely represented by Sl»ak5.pfcaie a-s tinbitttiv 
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iug tis kst hours. Immediately ou being informed of 
tte death of Clarence, he is solicited by Lord Stanley to 
pardon oae of his servants, and his perturhed conscieuce 
&uda voice in the answer to the suit : 

"Hnve I n tongue to doom my brothar'a dealli, 
And shall thst bingaB give pnrdun to ti alava ? 
My brother killed no man, his fault ivas thoagbt. 

Who sued to MS for blm ? IVho in mj wrath 
Kneel'd at m; feet, and bade me be advised ? 
Who spoliB of brotherhood? Who spoke of love? 

The miebty ITorwiolt and did fight for me? 
Who told me in tbe field at Teirliahui-y 
When Oxford had me down, be reecned me, 
And eaid,— Deor brother, live, and be a king? 
■Who told me, when we both lay in the lield, 
Froseo almost to deat!}, how be did lap me 

All thio and naked, to tbe nnrab-oold night? 
AIJ this from mj remembrance bniljsb nrath 
Sinfullj plnoi'd, and uot a man of joii 
Bod BO mnoh grace to put it in mj mind." 

Edward's undisturhed oconpatioa of the throne gave 
deeeitfdl pi-omiae of the security of the house of York, 
and of the return of tranquil times. Even during the 
peaceful part of his reign, the elements of discord were 
secretly fermenting, and the evil eye of the strongest man 
of the Torkist race was watching the chances for usui-pa- 
tion. The deiith hours of Edward the Fourth may well 
have been embittered, not only hy the memory of many 
an act of mtblesa violence, but by gloomy forebodinj^ for 
his young heir, to the unformed strength of whose hands 
the sceptre was to pass. Edward the Fifth succeeded to 
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his fathers thi m, when but thntcen j ears old, and he 
reigned tor less than thirteen weekf His name stands 
on the hst of En^l^h sovereigns, and his statue may fill 
a niche with the imiges of the r^t but there is only 
the name nnd shadow of i reign Under the dark pro- 
tectorship of his uuc e the Dulce of Gloucester, the 
youthfal soiLreij,n went speedily frjin the palace to a 
prison, andfound secret death and burial within the-gloomy 
precincts of the Tower of London. Whatever thei-e was 
of justice in the original claim of the Yorli: family to the 
throne, it was established ■With so much wrong and 
iuic[uity that it had no snre foundation to rest on ; and 
after Edward the Fourth's triumphant cai-eer, reti'ihutiou 
fell heavily on his sons and successors. Indeed, when 
we consider the mingled right and Wrong ia both the 
Lancastrian and York titles, it wonld seem as if the good 
in each was rewarded with a brief season of success, after 
trhioh the meed of misery was awarded to the guilt. 
The ruin of the house of York was not only the retribu- 
tive consequence of its crimes, but it was to be effected 
by the atrocities of him who was to be the last of the 
dynasty. 

It is not necessary that I should follow with any com- 
ment the nsurpation of Eichard the Third. It is a fami- 
liar story of ctaft and cruelty directed to the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose, which, probably, had long been present 
to his thonghts. It is one of the miseries of civil war 
that it destroys all sense of security of life or of possession 
of any kind; and it is then, when the ivhole fabric of 
society is unstable, that the worst passions display them- 
selves and roam abroad in all their force. Witnesaing, 
during the early part of his career, the confusion and 
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anarelij of tlie War of the Rosea, Itioliard may well hiive 
seen that, if the chances of aa unsettled time did not 
better his pi'ospect of inheritiug the crown, still the mind 
of the people had become familiar with sudden and revo- 
lutionary changes and scenes of bloodshed. The times 
ajid the bold and unscrupulous usurper were fitted for one 
another ; and the accession of such a man as Eichard, and 
such a reign as his, seem no more than the natural sequel 
to the civil war. 

When we consider the pitcess of the usurpation, and 
some of the means employed to accomplish it, we seem to 
be passing from the days of open feudal violence to the 
times of moderE intrigue. If, in the previous period the 
nobles were seen armed in the field, and openly warring 
for one or the other claimant, we now find the Duke of 
Buckingham in the meaner attitude of the demagojrue. 
He is seen, not like "the kiag-maker" Warwick, making 
a path to the throne with his sword, but giving his tongue 
to falsehood and deceit, — playing a deep game of hypo- 
crisy and fraud. The speech of Buckingham to the people, 
when he endeavours to insinuate Richard's title to the 
crown into their minds, is for all the world like the oraft 
of a modern politician, stimulating a factitious public 
opinion for selfisb piipposes : 

"Wlion my orntory grew to an end 

Cry — God savo Riobanl, Englond'B royal Mng ! 
Glos. ADd did they ao? 

£udx No, eo God halv, me ! tfaey spakt not n word. 
But like dumb stftlues or breathless stones, 
Stared on each other, and Inok'd deadly pale : 

And ank'd the Mayor, what meant this ivill'iil silenco. 
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His answer was — the people wore not nsed 

To be spoke tn but by the recorder. 

Then he was urged to tell inj tills ngnin ; — 

' Thus BMlh fhe duke,' ' thus hath the duke ioforred/ 

But nolliing spoke in warrant from himself. 

When he had dona, some followers of Qiy own, 

At lower end o' the ball, hurled up their caps, 

And some ten roiees oried — 'God aare King lUohardl' 

And thna I took the rantnge of those few. 

'Than 



Again, in this previous period, tlie deiitha of violence, 
oven when not in battle, were open deads of atrocity and 
bloodshed, as that which caused 



or when Prince Edward was stabbed in the field at 
lewksbnry; but now there is a ti'ansaction secret and 
mysterious — dark assassination — the dread doings in the 
Tower of London, such as the killing of Clarence, or the 
more piteous murder of the princes, when TyiTel was in- 
trusted with the keys of the Tower for only tweaty-four 
hours; the murder, which he feared to look ciOj but is 
vopresented as describing : 
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MelHng witli tsnaemeas and mild oompasaion, 
Wept like two nliildren, in their danth'a-siul stoiT, 
' 0, fhuB,' quutli Dighton, 'Iny the gentle babefl'— 
' Thufl, thus,' quoth EorreBt, 'girdling one another 

Their Hps were four red roses on n stalk, 

Whioh in their aommer-beaulj kiss'd ench other. 

A book of prayers on tiielr pillow Iny, 

Which once," qnolh Porrosl, 'almost changed my mind; 

But 0, the cJevil' — there the villnin stopped ; 

When Dighton thus told on—' We smolhei-od 

The most replenished a«eet itork of Noture, 

There is no event ooDnected with tlie history of Richard 
the Third, which has added more to the accumulated 
odium that resls upou the tyrant's memory, than the 
mysterious death of his young kinsmen, the two princely 
Plantageoets, who are believed to have heen cruelly as- 
sassinated in the Tower. Out ofthemysteiy which shrouds 
the story, thei-e have been spun apeculations, intended to 
discredit the tradition, which traced the horrid guilt to 
tlie stern usurper; but the popular belief has been too 
widely spread to be shaken, and it is thought to stand 
upon the basis of tmtli. An impressive confirmation was 
given to it, when, nearly two hundred years after the time 
the murder was secretly perpetrated, some excavations in 
the Tower of London, during the reign of Charles the 
Second, brought to light the bones of two striplings, -on- 
tained in a chest, buried where no intentional search was 
lilcely to discover it; and when its ghastly and moulder- 
ing contents were disclosed, the voice of the murdered 
chiidren spake, aa it were from their secret grave, to chase 
away the mystery that hung over the story of their death 
So little doubt was entertained aa to the identity of the 
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mortal remiina thus discovered tt'it tlic b^nes wrro re- 
moved and leceived rijal sepultuii, "'' 

It IS art tnly fiom the reproach of hiTing erased the 
murder of the pniioea, that dttempts have been made to 
reheve the memoiy of Eichiid the Thiid The bolder 
effort of a BtiU more general vindication hns from time 
to time, been made, and njt only the innocence of hia 
life been asieited, but also the goodne^ of hi"' disposition 
and the ooracliuess of his personal appeiranc e It haa been 
contended that the populai notion of Kiohard s character 
i^ a p->rtj deluBijn, by whirh his ramd, his morah, and his 
make, have all been mi«iepiesented, —-that it is ill i matter 
of Laneastnan preiudice, which bhakspeare his injun- 
onsly fomented and that, as to his personal appearance, 
the crooked baK'k, and the shrivelled arm, and the de- 
foimity of I'we, were all exaggentiona md distortions of 
nothing mole than loW stature and a stern visage The 
most noted of Bichaidt. apolrgists and advocates was 
Horace Walpole, who startled the reading wrrld by his 
histonc doabts on this sabjeet Thp paradox was not oii- 
ginal font hid been the bmden of nn old >jok many 
yeafs before Wilpole s time , md Utely an EBghahwoman, 
whose name I do no6 now recall, has written a book to 
ptove that Eichaid was ' tnilj a mirvellous propt-i man, ' 
who haa been used very b-idly by posteiity f 

Suoh histoiic dmbts are entitled to consideration for 
certainly it la not unliequpntly found, that gro"*! tradi 
tional eirors have gamed a place in history, and it is 

• Tha (lb ntarment of theas "upposod mjil romiuHa wrs in 187* 
Sta ^pptndix to ohfip V i vo ii L ng rd 

t Tbs IpraiiniQ to hB R eh 
iiflItinggfEni,lttna ly '"araiiii 
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never too late to vindicate and assert the truth ; to rescue 
it, wheo beleagured by triumphant falsehood, is the worthy 
duty of a strong and intrepid intellect. In the present 
case, the attempt to turn the current of historical opinion 
has proved vain, and all the ingenuity of argument and 
parade of testimony have failed irk redeeming the memoi^ 
of Eiohard from the detestaUon with which it bo long has 
been regarded. Under its load of obloquy the most accu- 
rate and judicious historians are stUl content to leave it. 

In the dramatic delineation of the character of Riohai-d, 
Shaltspeare followed the description and the narrative 
given by Sir Thomas More and the chroniclers, and has 
pitiduced his own conception of the character in corre- 
spondence with the popular notion. Shatspeare followed 
faithfully the best historical authorities of hia day, in 
whom, as well as in the poetic portraiture, there may have 
been some exa^eration — a deeper shade may have been 
given to the blackness of guilt ; hut etlU we are safe in be- 
lieving, that the truth was much nearer to that side than 
to the extreme opinion that lies so much farther in the 
opposite direction. 

It would act be possible, on an occasion like this, to 
enter into an examination of the conflicting arguments 
and testimony respecting Richard's memory, but the ques- 
tion respecting his bodily deformity will serve to illustrate 
the natui'e of the controversy as to his character. The 
Eiehai'd of the drama speaks of himself 

" As vudely Btompad, outlailed of fair proportions, 

Defurmed, uninished, — sent belbre my Unio 
Into aia breiLthing world,— soaroe lialf made np, 
And that so lamely andunfiiahionablo, 
Tb^it dogs li.irk at iiic, an I halt by thorn." 
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Now, this is dramatic exaggeration — it is intended to 
be BO ; it is not meant for deacription, &a pei'soiis wlio 
read nnimagi natively misconstrue it, but is meant for 
Kicliard'a morbid esiggeratiou of Ms own personal defects 
espeoially as felt n ecY o is cont ast w tt tl e cle^an of 
face and form f Ii vol j t ous bro he Edwd 1 tl e 
Fourth. This i tterance of u al ^uant and sp tef I feel 
ing ought never to 1 e n taken fo I te "al des r pt on 
for though men have wh t M dame de hev j.n^ I be! e c 
calls the privileee ot iflinesa it would be a 'iupernatarat 
abuse of that p \ lege if d, man we e as R chard «pe,its 
of himself so nglj as to set the do -s b k n^ bo t is 
throughout tl e play the refe ences tc K ch d s per 
Bonal ajpearancp are and ai nt n led to be esag^, a- 
tions of dramat o psbs on 

But tl e gene J p pul imp ia, on is to It li rd a 
bodily un fhtlmess eems to show how inteu e was the 
hatred f 1 is chajacter— how od oas the reeolleetioa of 
his life The detestation which he had inspired aggn 
^ated the concoptiou of his perscnal defects and he ms, 
]jLihapB, thought tenfold moie defoimed than he reilly 
was, because his body was the ii^ible exponent of the 
spiritual dLionnity ot his nature If Bithaid wa": the 
comely person liifc modern apologists maintain, then the 
notion of his deformity could hsve it^ oiigin onij in 
the deep coniictiou of the inhuman wickedness ot his 
lUMiible nUi'ie nion must hdve m<ide him crooked and 
hideous becauae bis life was so. There is an ingenious 
and humorous essay of Cbailes Lamb's, on the danger of 
confounding mural with personal deformity, in which he 
remarks, among other illustrations, " that crooked old 
woman, I ouca said, speaking of an ancient gcntlf^'omaii. 
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wtoso actions did Hot square altogetlier with luj notions 
of tho rale of I'igiit. The unanimous surprise of the com- 
pany, before whom I uttered these words, convinced me 
that I had confounded mental with bodily obliquity, and 
tliat there was nothia u bou he H 1 dybu 1 

deeds."* Now, ifthsmtk n dwh ndto 
King Richard, it pro ea tt f h phy al d f tc y 
was not there, the mraldfiuj nallpbbil 
was. 

It would be both an lie and npo. ble n {u -j s k 
to ascertain the degree of Richard's bodily deformity, 
but the fact of some deformity appeara highly probable, 
and, indeed, has an historical signifioancy in conneotiou 
with the almost incredible inhumanity of his character. 
The oonsciousness of bodily deformity, even though it be 
slight, is found to embitter minds of a certain cast — to 
poison their spirits — and, by wrenching their dispositions 
firom their natural course of feeling, to fit them for nn- 
nataral paroxysms of passion, or for envenomed ferocity 
against their more favoured fellow-men. In other minds, 
more happily constituted, the same oonsciousness proves 
altogether innocuous, and like any other inscrutable afflic- 
tion, it subdues and ften th p t without making it 
savage. Remember, t L h w different was the 

iafluence of such con n up n tlie character of Sir 

Walter Scott and Loid By n afB t d as they were with 
much the game kind t b d ly d f t It is well observed 
by Mr. Lockha,rt, in his b „ j by f bcott, that the novel 
of the Black Dwarf derives "a singular interest from the 
delineation of the dark feelings so often conaeoted with 
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physical deformity — feeliugs which appear to have diffused 
their shadow over tlio whole genius of Byron ; and whioli, 
but for this single picture, we should hai-dly have con- 
ceived to have passed through Seott'a happier niiad. 
All the hitter blasphemy of spirit which, from infancy to 
the tomb, swelled up in Byron against the unliindQesa of 
nature, which sometimes perverted even his filial love into 
a sentiment of diabolical malignity, all this black and de- 
solate trwa of reflection must have been encountered and 
delibenfely subdued by the minly paient of the Black 
Dwarf * 

The daik lecord, which histoiy has made of Richard's 
life and reign become the more credible when we reflect 
upon this desolating and demoralizing influence of the 
consciousness of detormity Shihepeare s profound philo- 
sophy is shown in his making this an element In Richard's 
character. He is represented as feeling himself marked 
by nature to stand apart from his fellow men — sepirated 
from the species He stinds m utter and awful moral 
loneliness ; and aa all social feehn^ is extmguished the 
humanity of his nature dies with it, ind all that is left 11 an 
almost supernatural selfishness, proud and self-assured — 

"I thnt have neitlior pity, love, nor fear; 
I b.ive no bi'ollier, I am like do brother, 
And this word ?oFe, whieh gray-beards call divine, 

I have several, times advei-ted to the peculiar signifi- 
cancy of the opening scenes of Shakspeare's plays, and it 
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may now be b d th t t them all, Eichard the Third 
is the only on tl t pen. w th a soliloquy, as if to indi- 
cate the mor lit f the character. 

The cavee f h u. 1 and savage self-dependence 
could be sust n d ly by the power of eommanding in- 
tellect. Ac d Qglj th is found in Richard sucli 
power in all its magnitude : there is intelleot, and nothing 
but inteUect. Coleridge has observed, that " pride of in- 
tellect is the characteristio of Bichard, and that Shaks- 
peare has bero, as in all his gi-eat parts, developed in a 
lone of sublime morality the dreadful consequences of 
placing the moral in subordination to the mere intellectual 
being."* Struggling first for the a^'andiaement of his 
family, Kichard struggles afterwards for himself. To 
bravery in battle he adds craft and hypocrisy, because he 
finds them the best instnuneiits for some purposes, and 
not because he is solicitous to screen his crimes from the 
world or himself. He feels his intellectual strength, and 
has an esulting pride ia the exercise of it. He was one 
of these bold bad men, who rise up in revolutionary limes, 
when ambitious and unprincipled nobles stoop from their 
high station to the vilest arts of the low-born demagogue .; 
one of those aristocratic Jacobins, who are seen in seaBona 
of anarchy, seeking to build up a tyranny on the ruins of 
their own order. Eichard ia arrogant with the pride of 
birth and the recollection of past dangers, as when he 
boasts — 

" I was born 80 bigfi 
Our niory tilUdBth in the eednr's-fop. 
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The intense intelJeetual force of Eiehard's character, 
with the Titter absence of mora] elemecte, produces 
throughout an overweening self-aesurahee that is troubled 
with no miBgivings, but breaks ont perpetually into a 
species of malignant merriment. He is bo sure of bia 
ffaine always, that he exults in antieipation of success, and 
vents bis exuberance of spirits in that most hateful mode 
of expression, sarcastic irony — one of the sure signs of a 
bad heart. When be is planning bis brother's murder, 
he looks after him as be is led to the Tower : 

" Go tiead the patii tliat thon shnlt ne'er rstutn. 
Simple plfiin Clarence, I do love thee so, 
Thnt I Hill shortiy send thy sonl to beavon, 
If HoQTen will take the preeent nt oui' hands," 

His exultation rises at the prospect of the death of his 
other hi-otber, Edward the Fourth : 

" If I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clnrence hath not another day to live. 
Which done, God talio Kiag Edward to hia mercy. 
And leave the world tor me to bustle in." 

The Duke of Buckingham has been the mean and wicked 
partner of EJcbard's usurpation. The strong man has 
whirled him along in the progress of his crimes — be has 
used bim, not as a staft t lean on but a tool to sub^er\e 
his purposes. The moment the frii! Buckingham f Jttrs 
at the propostd murdei of the pnnces P h ird ci'^t^ 
him off as a wnthless tlio^ f j bo tia ijl t n with ut 
fear or compun^'ti n 

" t will oonvei'se with iron-witlod fdcjls 
And nnrespectlve boys; none are for me 
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No mora sball be tbs ueigbbour to my counsels. 
Hath be so long held out ivitb me untired, 
ADd stops he now Hi W bo it 50." 

The fate of this wick 1 an ! d cl d favourite is sealed. 
He feels that it is n n u h h he is degraded — he 
must die ; and, after a a d st Tig ! against his destiny, 
his partnership with h usu p rimes ends with a 

bloody death by the tyrant's order. 

Immediately after Eichard has east Buckingham from 
his counsels, he looks about for other men, more pliant 
implements ; and he recovers his wonted animation when 
he utters that cold-hlooded piece of irony iu the question 
to Tyrrel— 

"Diir'st tliou resolve to kill a friend of mine?" 

exactly as if murder was a perfectly amicable trans- 
action. 

Richard's short reign of three years was a weary 
period ; and, whether we look at his character in history 
or in the drama, we escape from it with pleasure, for 
there is nothing to relieTO — nothing to mitigate it. The 
contemplation of even his commanding intellect — the 
tremendous force of his will — becomes odious ; for we see 
that it owes much of ita strength to abandonment of al] 
principle of right. It is one of the dreadful lessons of 
history, that men have often risen to power simply by 
what has been well described as — " The fearful resolve to 
find, in the will alone, the oae absolate motive of action, 
under which all other motives, from within and from 
without, must either be subordinated or crushed ;" men 
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who, Icnowing no other principle hut that might is rii;ht, 
are "th Molochs of hamiu natuie who aie ind hted foi 
tho larger pait if then meteonc suLoe^i to then total 
want ot pnncipte an ] whi su paaa the gener hty of their 
fellow Lreaf ureg in one act of c uraji^e onh — th it of 
daring to say with thpii whole hedit — Evil hf th u 
mj good ' * 

It ss not p ssihle to liscoter either m the history or 
the diini'L of Richard ^single point for even^ni mentiry 
sympathy to rest on — there is no room foi the !ea&t tran 
sient pity of the misery of guilt. Richard had no suffer- 
ing that we can see — he is happy in his crimes, and they 
make him prouder of his power. He has no compunctions 
of conscience, no remorseful rememhrancOTj and it ia in 
this he is represented so differently from the Scottish 
usurper and tyrant. There is scope for a grand contrast 
between Richard and Macbeth, but let me only notice 
that never from Richard's lips do we hear the piteous 
utterance of the guiit-oppressed weariness of life that 
weighed down the once guiltless spirit of Macbeth. 

Richard uever felt that he had lived long enongh ; 
and, as to troops of friends, the lonely-hearted and proud 
Tnan set no value on them. The tyrant's indurated and 
stony conscience seemed to sustain with ease the awful 
superstructure of his crimes; the prospect of what he 
thought a necessity of more and more guilt — " sin pluck- 
ing on sin" — disturbs him with no such agony of ineffect- 
ual reluctance as that which appears in Macbcth's brief 
utterance to Lndy Macbeth — - 

" Oh, fuU of soorpiona ia my mintt, ^ear n-^fe !" 
* Co!frl,lge-a Pliitcsman'a Mjiiiua!. Appenaix B, p, 202. 
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When Richard's crimea are perpetrated, he seema to 
think of them no more — by a strong effort of the will, he 
dismisses them from his mind. The guilty past is do 
burden to him ; there is no such heart-wasting, hopeless 
memoiy as appears in the solemn irony of Macbeth's words 
to the physician : 
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The long-sustaiaed obduracy of Eichard's spirit at 
length breaia down, like that of the strong-willed woman. 
Lady Macbeth, in the myaterious condition of perturbed 
sleep. The waiing tyrant never loses hia self-command, 
but the pride of his wicked heart is shaken by fearful 
visions of the night; it is only when appalled by them 
that conscience begins to assert its authority on the eve 
of his death. It is a curious fact, that what might bo 
regarded as a mere dramatic invention — I mean the 
agitated dream of Eichard on the eve of the battle of 
Bosworth Field — is supposed to have an historical foua- 
dation, and is treated by accurate historians as of actual 
occurrence The story is that Richard rising from hia 
feaitul sleep, h'trrassed and haggard and disturbed, found 
it necessary as battle was about to be joined, to explain 
to his ittendanta the chinge which had come over his 
spirit and which his looks betrayed When the myste- 
rious shapes, which in his dream hoveied around hi? 
couch are represented by the poet as the (,hosta of those 
who had been muidered ly him, it is to be interpreted as 
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the embodiment of the hauntia^sof a guiltT <■' 
the presence of remorse made vocal ind visibl' It seems 
monstrous, either m s&enn, lepresentatiua oi m the mere 
reading of the play, to find the ghosta set down among 
the persona of the diama — ghosts enumeiated along with 
citizens, soldiers, and the rest, but they aie not sj to be 
thought of ; if Kichaida dieam on the night before the 
battle is an historical fact, then the poet has given it a 
sublime mora! significancy, by idealizing tlie howid phan- 
toma of sleep into the shadowy fonn of the dead whose 
blood had stained the tyrant's hands. The long and un- 
checked career of guilt had so closed the avennes to 
Richard's conscience, that nothing but a miracle or the 
mysterious agencies of sleep could open the way to it ; 
and thus, in the first awaliening from his vesed sleep, 
the terrors of conscience throng around him for the first 

" My con^Gienee hatb a tbonsaDct aeveml tongues, 
Aod everj tongue brings In ft sevoral la!e, 

Perjnrj, paijurj in the bigh'st degree. 

Murder, stern murder, in tbe direst dcgroe. 

All several sins, all used in eaob degree. 

Throng to the bar, orying aU— Guiltj ! guilty 1 

I sboll despair. Tbera is ho creature loves me, 

And if I die, no enul will pity me. 

Nay, wberefore should they ? since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity to mjself. 

Metbought, _tbo souls of oU that I bad muraored 

Came to my tont, and every one did threat 

The tciToT of Richard's dream did not unman him 
when danfrer came in tlie more familiar form of an armed 
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ecemy, d.nd the list ot the PiantaE,eiieta fell, %hting 
with 1 bnvei7 woithj of that henii. late whiuh had 
reigneJ in England fir nioie tban thiee hundred years, 
and which now leached a lloody catastrophe on Bosworth 
Field The cr wn uf England, wliicli had been, carried 
by Eichaid to the bittl", being found after the flght was 
over, wa& placed on the brow ot the Earl of Kichniond, 
who on the field of his victory, was haded " King Henry 
the Seventh ' 

The hr'st of the Tudii kings held the throne by con- 
quest, and by hia Lancastrian bioodj and a matfimonial 
alliance with the family of York gave further security to 
his possession. To borrow the fine image of Mr.- Hallani 
— "Lest the spectre of indefeasible right ehovild stand 
onee more in arms on the tomb of the house of York, the 
two houses of parliament showed an earnest desire for 
the king's man'iage with the daughter of Edward the 
Fourth, who, if she should bear only the name of royalty, 
might transmit an undisputed inheritance of its preroga- 
tive to her posterity."* The child of that marriage, 
Henry the Eighth, succeeded to the throne with the first 
undisputed title that England had known for more than 
one hundred years. The beginning of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth is just at the transition period from medifeval 
to modem history, when the feudal bai'onial power had 
been exhausted by the War of the Eoses, and the 
uionaxchy, gaining strength from the min of the nobility, 
had been further fortified by the sagacions dominion of 
Henry the Seventh. At the opening of the sixteenth 
century, England takes its place in history as one of the 
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great monai'ohies of Europe about the same time that 
the mouarclial polity of France attaiued a similar su- 
premacy. 

In the progress of the conatitutional gOTemment of 
England, and for the ultimate advaucement of constitu 
tionai freedom, the work which appears to have heen 
assigned to the Tudor generation of kings was, the extin- 
guishing of the multitudinous tyranny of a feudal arieto- 
craey ; and this was accomplished hy the eleyation of the 
monarchal element in the government. At no period of 
English history has there been such an imperious tone 
and such arbitrary conduct employed by the kings as 
under the Tudor dynasty — a succession of tyrants front 
the seventh Heniy to Elizabeth, who wrought the mo- 
narchy to such a pituh of prerogative, that the lofty pilo 
fell to its foundation during the Stuart dyntaty, when 
Charles the Firat laid his held on the block 

Before passing to what must be a leiy i"ipid new of 
the period of history that remams let me tall ^cii atten- 
tion to the fact, that the drama ot Henry the EiL,hth was 
cotnposed by Shakspeare at the distance of onl^ i tittle 
more than half a century from the events which it illus- 
trates. These events are it is true njw feen ly us 
through the haae f f a longer time but to (he poet and 
his eoutemporaries they had all the distinctness of com- 
paratively recent oc uireucei and ai such the inu^na- 
tion had a difBcult task in dealing with them The 
poetic process, when employed on subjects of a recent 
and familiar nature must needs be managed with escel- 
lent judgment and high imagimtion to ShTis[eare, 
therefore, the subject of Henry the fighth wis very 
mucli wliiit tlio period of Washington's administration, or 
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the reign of George the Third or Louia the Sixteenth, 
would be to a dramatic poet of the present day. The 
character of the play is, on this account, in many respects 
different from that of his other "Chronicle-Plays;" lofty 
as is the poetry in h wh e one of it eminently 

shows how Shakspe n» akes rank with history. 

The play of Henry h E h t h stoiy, and history in 
ta 1 heat and \ urest s 

Cole d^e a J ot th s p ay ha — ' It ia a sort of hiato- 
r a\ nasque or sh w pi y I pens with a descrip- 

t n of the g r^eous meet ng of King Henry and the 
Tren h mon h T nc s> (he T r t at the " field of the 
loth of gol 1 ind t en Is w th the procession at the 
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ilmma represents tie angry and resentful pride of the 
nobles, as tliey fret nnder the pomp and power of tlie 
great cardinal, whose splendid ambition has mounted 
over aE the high horn of the land. The impetuous Duke 
of Buckingham with rash passion provokes a controversy, 
and braves the authority of Wolsoj; hut the moment 
that power strikes him, he feels — 

"The nal has fallen upon me. » " • 
Baa MjJife ia spinn'd nlready! 
I am tlie abattoir of poor Buckinghnm, 
Wlvose flgHre even tbia instant eloud puis on. 
By dnrk'ning mj olear sun." 

He dies on the scaffold, and his death is a hloody pro- 
clamation of Wolsey's power. 

The tragic part of the drama is made up of a succes- 
sion of changes from grandeur to debasement; and the 
nest in the series is the downfall of Queen Catharine, 
repndiated as a wife and degraded from the throne. 
Her story is a familiar one, which I need not trace and 
I cannot now pause to expatiate on. Let it be borne in 
mind that Catharine of Arr^on, wten she came to Eng- 
land, betrothed to the heir of England's throne, brought, 
as the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, not only her 
splendid dowry, but the pride of the proudest monarchy 
of Europe; she came from the palace that had lately 
rejoiced in those wondrous achievements by which the 
spaces of Christendom were enlarged; for in one and tlie 
same year did Ferdinand and Isabella remove from the 
soil of Spain the long-enduring dynasty of the Saracens, 
and send forth Columbus to search the dark waters of 
the West. For neai twenty years was this proud Cas- 
tilLin woman Queen of England, the honoured wife or 
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Henry the E ^litli The poet-hiytiiiaD I will not say 
narrates btit es.hibits with histoncal fidelity the eourse 
of proceeding hy nhich Cathanne yiis wiokpdly east 
dside to miie torn, for Anne Boleyn There cannot 
be any thiii„ moie impressive or affe&t ug than the Ta 
iiety and rcvilsions ol feeling that paw over the afflicted 
spirit of this <i leenly niitvon whethei we behold her in 
stately yet sappliant remonstrmce with her he irtle's b la- 
band 01^— bele-jquered by the cmfty eoi nseis f the two 
cirliaals WoUey and Campeius — she turns fi n the 
king to addre«9 a moie impassi ued uttciauce to Wols y 



I am about to weep; bnt, th.oking that 

We are a queen, {or long h»ra dreamed so,) a 

The daughter of a. Iiiug, ray drops uf teaia 
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li«t almost in the saoie breatli she liaa t!ie foititudo to 
saj to Wolsey — 

"My lord, I dare not make mjaelf so guilty 
To gire up waiingly that nobis title 
Tonr roaster wed me to : notiiing but doath 
Shail e'er divoroe my dignilaea." 

She had warned the great cardinal — 

"Take heed, for henvea's sake, take heed, lost at ones 



The nest of these Bublime reverses — the change from, 
"mightiness to misery" — is the downfall ot'Wolsey. The 
worldly and ambitious ecclesiastic had been odious in hia 
pride of power— in hia days of magnifloenoe; but now, 
with ao more than tLe actual facta of history, the poet, 
as has been well said — "By his marvellous art, tirowa 
the fallen man upon our pity. He restores him to his 
fellowship with humanity by his temporal abasement. 
The trappings of his ambition are stripped aS, and we 
see him in his natural dignity. He puts on the armour 
of fortitude and we reverence him." 

Wolsey had dwelt in an atmosphere so radiant as to 
dazzle him ; but now a sudden change of fortune sweeps 
it away, and he sees the world in the pure air and calm 
light of heaven. He bids farewell to all his greatness 
in a strain of poetry, not as piteous, certainly, but as 
heartfelt aa that with which the soiJ-stricken soldier 
bade farewell to the plumed steed and the big wars that 
make ambition virtue. There is the lingering sorrow 
for lost power — 

" No sua shall uslier fuj-th my honour, 
V^va my smUes." 
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wfully to tho destitution that is before 



At longth broke under ni?;»na now has left me 
Weitty and old with service, to the mercy 
Of B rudo stream that must forever hide me." 

It is not until tte tears and the affection of his servant 
Cromwell touch the hidden humaoitj in the proud man's 
heart, that Wolaey rises to the higher strain of that 
solemn admonitioa : 



love thyself last; aheiish those hearta that hale thee. 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gontie peaea 

To sUonee envious tongues. Be just and fear not. 

Let all (he ends then aim'et at be thy oonnlry's. 

Thy God's, and truth's : then. If thou fairat, Cromwell, 

Thou faJl'st ft blesaod martyr." 

The dramatic narrative of the close of Wolsey's life 
becomes manyfoM more impressive from being told to 
the discrowned Queen Catherine in answer to her gentle 

"Did'atlliounottellme 
That the great uhiid of honour. Cardinal Wolsny, 
Was dead? 

Prythee, good Q-riffifh, teQ me how he died : 
If wcU, ho slepp'd hefora me, happily, 
Pot my example."" 

ca at (he Chaneellora 
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And tli«ii, after she has listened to the narrative of his 
deeds of beneficence aad his death of hamility, her gentle 



"After my death I wish no oilier herald, 
No other epealiflt of my living antiona. 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 

Whuu I moft bated living, Uiou heat luude me. 

With thy religioua truth and modesty, 

Koit in his ajbes honour i Peaoe be with him V 

This forgetfulnesa of her io juries— this placid forgiveHeas 
of her advei'sary — is made to be the appropriate prelude 
to her own death. Through the suhdued emotions of 
charity to the memory of the dead, and of resiguatioa to 
her own woes, the Castiliau pride of the noblp-mioded 
and afflicted Cathaiine shines forth faintly in hi?r dying 
injunctions to her attendants : 



jianegyrio on Wolsey ; for, during twenty-nine years, he hud kept free 
fram the stain of bl<iod or violence the sovereign, who now, following 
the natni'al bent of his fharaaler, cut off the bea<je nf his wives and 
his moat virtuous ministers, and proved himself the most arbitrary 
tyrant that ever disgraced the throne of England. 

The same author, in dosing the biography of Wolsej, remarks:— 
" I fihall not attempt to draw any general oharaotor of this eminent 
man. Hb gcod and bad qualities may best be nndeiElood from the 
details of hia actions, and lire immorliilised by the dialogue between 
Queen Catharine and Griffith, her seorelary, whioh Is finailior to every 

Hothing need he added to a dinlogue ivhioh has been well do- 
soribed as "not merely the noblest poetic impersonalion, but the inoat 
fair and Impartiul historic estimate, of Wul^ey'a character." H. K. 
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The tragedy of Henry the Eighth gives intimation of 
the vast changes that were approaching. The great 
ecclesiastical revolution, of the sixteenth century is dis- 
tantly alluded to, when Wolsey speaks of Anne Boleyn as 
a spleeny Lutheran, and of Cranmer's rise : 



And, looking foiward into one of the last aOusions in 
Shakspeare's hisfoiieal plij?, it is to America, when, ia 
poetic anticipation of the leign of James the First, 
it is said — 
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Of the chai-acter of Henry the Eighth it may be said, 
without exaggeration, that it contai oed all the worst quali- 
tiea of the worst man that ever reigned in England. 
Despotic over the nation, he carried a bloody and inhu- 
man tyranny into his own household; and all the time 
he was so busy handling his conscience, fondling it, and 
talking ahout it, and the distress its tenderness caused 
him, and his scruples and his sense of duty; so that he 
seems to have lived and died in the self-complacent con- 
viotitin that he was one of the most virtuous, and certainly 
the most eoneeientious, creature in the world. Strange 
to say, too, his subjects seem to have had an abject 
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affection for him ; and, with a series of atrocities indis- 
putably resting upofl hia memory, posterity has but im- 
perfectly fulfilled its duty of hatred of him. The expla- 
nation given of this by Mr. Hallam is thus : — "The main 
caiise of the reverence with which our forefathers cherisUed 
this king's memory was-, the share he had taken in the 
Reformatiou. They saw him, not, indeed, the prcselyte 
of their faith, but the subverter of their enemy's power 
— tlie avenging minister of heaven, by whose great arm 
the chaia of superstition had been broken and the prison- 
gates bui'st asunder. As the poet Gray has finely glanced 
at this part of his history when he speaks of hita as — 

"The D.ajuBH= lord 
That broke the bunds of Rome." 

A curious explanation of the inadequate condemnation 
of Henry's character is given by another writer, who 
remai'lis ; — " It is estremely difficult to attach any moral 
responsibility to one who appears to have been so ut- 
terly unconscious of it himself. We cannot contemplate 
murder and robbery apart from the homicide and the 
felon. No reader ever throws down his book in disgust at 
the revolting character of Bluebeard ; few experience any 
personal abhorrence at the Emperor of Morocco, though 
his courtyai-d is ornamented with pyramids of human 
heads, freshly furnished evci'y day. History is unfortu- 
nately nowise deficient in examples of graduated barba- 
rity to suit any conceivable occasion; but its moral would 
be lost and its occupation gone, if it could not also gene- 
rally exhibit the temporal wages of sin. Even Caligula 
used to wander through the measureless and hollow- 
sonnding comdors of the palace, followed by gibbering 
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TUB EBIGN OF HBNRY THE EIGHIH. 887 

phantoms aad eagerly praying for the dawn. Even Noro 
started at the unearthly trumpet which sounded nightly 
over the grave of his murdered mother.* Even Charles 
the Ninth saw hloody streaks in the sky, and heard 
strange noises on the leads of the Louvre. But no 
remorse ever disturbed the rest or affected the dreams of 
Henry. No oeeasional misgivings that he was not the 
hest king, the most faithful Catholic, the truest friend, 
the most loving husband in Christendom, ever crossed 
the royal mind. Wife after wife, friend after friend, 
councillor after councillor, perished by the ase of his 
slaves; but no troublesome spectres stalked through the 
groves of Richmond or marred the tiltings at Greenwich. 
At last, his own familiar friend is condemned ; but no 
blood-boltered Cromwell rises at the council-board or 
shakes his gory locks in St. George's Hall. The uncon- 
scious monarch continues his raui-ders and his marriages,- 
troubled by nothing but the gout, and lamenting nothing 
but his poverty, and dies at last committing his soul to 
the Blessed Virgin with as much confidence and compla- 
cency as if he had lived the life of Francois Xavier. 
When we include, in our recollections of this man, the 
lacts that he was destined for the Archbishopic of Can- 
terbury, that he gravely discussed theological questions, 
propounded and defended theses of divinity, aud ear- 
nestly and vehemently disputed on serious points of reli- 
gion, it is enough to confuse the gravity of our reason 
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and judgroent, and to give to the whole of his reign 
and actions the air of a grotesque and harbarouB pan. 
tomime." 

I should haye been glad, in coining to the end of the 
many historic personages whom we have been considering, 
to hayo closed with one whose memory could be regarded 
with less of detestation; but, as I have no cboice,! would 
fain help you to as hearty hatred of Henry the Eighth as 
historic truth demands, I cannot add force to the lan- 
guage of an author who has said — " It is fearful, but not 
unsahitary, to oast a parting glance at Heniy the Eighth 
after his work upon the earth was done. His broad and 
vicious body lay immovable and helpless, a mere corrupt . 
and bloated mass of dying tyranny. No friend was near 
to comfort it, not eyen a courtier dared to warn it of its 
coming hour. The men whom it had goi^ed with the 
ofial of its plunder, hung back in affright from its perish- 
ing agonies, in disgust from its ulcerous sores. It could 
not move a limb nor lift a hand. The palace-doors were 
made wider for its passage through them, and it could 
only then pai^s by means of machinery. Yet, to the last, 
it ktpt its ghastly state, descended daily from bedcham- 
ber into icom ot kingly audience, through a hole iu the 
palace ceiling and vns nightly, by the same means, lifted 
hack agam to its sleepless bed. And, to the last, unhap- 
pily for the world, it had its terrible indulgences. Before 
stretched in that helpless state of hon'or, its latest victim 
had been a Plantagenet. Nearest to itself in blood of all 
its living kindred, the Countess of Salisbury was, in her 
eightieth year, dragged to the scaffold for no pretended 
crime save that of corresponding with her son ; and, 
having refused to lay her head on the block, (it was fur 
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to Holmslied, ' was itself !yia^ in the agonies of death.' 
Iti miserahle comfort then was, the thought that youth 
lyia djing too; that the grave which jawned for ahused 
htalth indulged lusts, and monatrous crimes, had, in the 
s ime loataiit opened at the feet of manly health, of gene- 
ion's gnce, of esquisite genius, and modest virtue. And 
M perished Henry the Eigiith."* 

\nd here, just across the threshold of modem, as 
di-tinguishtd from medtseval, history, this course of 
lectures comes to its conclusion. When I think of the 
distant period of history with which this course hegan, 
I im almost afrjid to think of the estent of time and the 
multitude of (.haraiters I have attempted to speak of. 
V< ith a very strong sense of the necessity of leaving a 
^■i't deal unaaid, ^nd of the danger of passing over 
nh<it ou^ht not to be neglected, I have used all pos- 
iihle pains to make the most of the lime you have 
kindly given me I part with my suhject at present 



a Popiili.r ProgresE, p. 4S. 
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810 LECTURE TKNTII. 

Wifli the hope thit, hcreattor I may po^^ibly resume 
It by treitm^ eitlier wine ot the mauj giind histoiical 
subjects which lemain in the peiiod of the Middle Ages, 
or by ad^ancwg into tie aiopler £eld of modern his 
tory jud ouwaid into the nOt^lected iiinals of our own 

Let me add a word or two of e-Jjlination le'ipei.tiDg 
the Diptliod of the course I im. now concluding In 
It, I ha\e puipoBely refrained ns far is poi-^ihle, ftoiu 
nieie histoiic UdnatiYe, and have aimed at such com 
pTLhensive comment as might illustrate the charattei and 
spiiit of those dii^tant times, and of the men who Ined 
in them I ventared to hope that in this wiy I might 
revive some historical reccllectiona — might deepen some 
hiotorical impiessions, and, perhaps, inspire an inteiest 
in the study ot history 

With regard tj the poetical illustntions which I 
ha\e introduced fiom Shak-ipearea "ChioQicle Pla3s ' 
I wish to explain, that I hT,\e not thoUp^ht it woith 
while to oecnpy your time with pointing out the de 
iidtiom m those plays from the litonl truth of his 
toiy I have used those illustrations as utntnbuting 
to the geneial truth of history — to its moral siRnifi 
cancy aod because I had it at heart to show that by 
the iielp ot the imaginition, disciplined m the service 
of truth, we gun that sense of the reality of past iges, 
and of our fellow beings who peopled them, which makes 
history a h\ing picture 

To these woids of explanation let me adl that I 
very heiitil\ feel the kiadoess and attinti n for wli tJi 
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I ^m indebted to tbe (lass Tliat Itindness tas been 
a Tery ^reit eneoun^ement while I have been goiag 
in with, the piepirition of these lectures; it furnishes 
me with in(tet agieeihle recollections, and the hope of a 
lenurreuce ot yinr tnendhness, it a similar intercourse 
vlKuldhtie ftei beienefltei 
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POUR LECTURES 



TKAGIC POETRY, 
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TRAGIC POETKY. 



The BuTiiect wliioh I aslv you to carry in your lilioughta 
during this bnof courie of lectures is — " Tragic Poet"y, 
especially a^ illuitiated by the four great dramas of Shak- 
apeare." I do nut propose to enter upon a strictly criti- 
cal examination ot these tragedies. I dwell upon them 
as they are illustratiTe of the aim aiid the scope of tragic 
poetry. I wish to inquire, how a true poet deals with the 
human heart when he awakens its solemn sympathies, 
and why it is that such sympathies — the sentiments of 
pity, sorrow, and even anguish — are stirred within the 
soul by the agency of the imagination. 

When I speak of the four great dramas of Shakspeare, 
I tnLst it is understood, that I am not expressing 
merely a private preference of my own — an individual 
Universal consent has recognised them as 



* DcQemljet 6tk, 1S42. 
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undoubtedly the highest efi'grtis of his genius; and, what 
I wisli you to observe is, that when the inspiration of the 
poet was in its loftiest region, that regioa was " Tragedy." 
The upper air of poetry is the atmosphere of aoiTow. 
This is a truth attested by every department of ai-t — the 
poetry of woi-ds — of music — of the canvas and of marble. 
Now, as poetry is a glorified reflection of life and nature, 
why is this? Simply because, when a man weeps, the 
pa^ions that are stirring within him are mightier than 
those feelings which prompt to cheerfulness and merri- 
ment. The smile plays upon the countenance; the laugh 
is a momentary and noisy impulse; but the tear risM 
slowly and silently from the deep places of the heart. It 
is at once the symbol and the relief of overwhelming 
feeling — it is the language of those emotioos which 
words cannot give utterance to. Words and smiles 
and laugiiter all have to do with impulses that are on 
the surface, and which we freely express to one another 
in the trivial and social intercourse of daily life; but let 
any one study his own heart, and he will know that there 
are passions, whose very might and depth give them a 
sanctity, which we instinctively recognise by veiling them 
from the gaze of others. They are the eacred things of 
the temple of the human soul, and tiie common touch 
would only profane fhem. In childhood, indeed, when 
its little griefs and joys are blended with that absence of 
self-conseioKsuess which is both the bliss and the beauty 
of its innocence, tears are shed without restraint or dis- 
guise. But, when the self-cunsciousness of manhood has 
taught us that tears are the espresaion of those passions 
which are too sacred for exposure, the heart will often in 
sileijce break rather tlian violate this admirable instinct 
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of oiir nature. Indeed, the mure a man reflects on these 
things, the more confirmed will be the spirit of resei-ve 
in him — the more will he shrink from " wearing his heart 
upon hia sleeve." Hence it is that the highest depart- 
ment of poetic art belongs to tragedy, embracing, aa it 
does, in its range the most awful einotiotis that Iiuman 
nature is capable of — an old man's agony from the 
wrongs of filial impiety, as in King Lear; the heart- 
wasting misery of criminal temptations and a blood- 
stained conscience, as in Macbeth; the strife of a joutig 
a»d noble spirit contending with vice and an adverte 
destiny, as in Hamlet; and the phrensj of an abanduned 
faith, as in Othello. 

If it has been shown that the highest department of 
the art belongs to tragic poetry, assuming, as it may do, 
either the epic or the dramatic form, it may stiJl be 
asked — What are its moral uses? The inquiry is ajnst 
one; and, to the best of my ability, I will endeavour in 
some degree to give an answer to it — on this condition, 
however, that I am not expected to answer it in any mere 
utilitarian spirit. Indeed, one main design of these four 
lectures will be to show w' 
to tragic poetry — how the poet's 
culated to chasten, to elevate, and to purify — an agency 
which justified so s^e and solemn a spirit as Milton's in 
. styling the lofty, grave tragedians— 

"In ohoruE or inmbic, teachers best 
In brief aootentioue preoepta, while they Went 
High iLQiioDS i^ati high paseions best da^ribing."^ 
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When Miltou thus spake, it was. in immediate reference 
to the Athenian tragic drama; hut the words have a 
more universal applicatioQ as finely descrihing the themes 
of all tragedy : 

" Fiite, and oliance, and ohauge in human life, 
High actions and high pasBions best describing ;" 

themes involving what is most momentous in man's moral 
nature. The groat poet, in ali ages of the world, has 
heen a, genuine moralist; and, when morality perished 
upon the pag^ of philosophy, it has been kept alive by 
the inspirations of poetry. Most of all has the tvagio 
poet best told the strange stdry of man's nature — the con- 
flict of its passions, the wild commingling of good and 
evil elements, their ceasel^e agitation, and all that 
makes up the mystery of the human heart — the strange 
mystery that dwells in the breast of every human being. 

The influence of any department of poetry must be 
sought in that sphere of action and passion which is its 
archetype ; for all poetry, that is truly such, is the imagi- 
native representation of life. Now, tragic poetry has its 
original in the sorrows and misery that float like clouds 
over the days of human existence. Afflictions ate ever 
t avelhag c o°& the e th upon errands, mysterious, but 

nerc fu3 oo Id w only nderstand them ; and the poet, 
p ctu n" them to ffi n so ne sad story of his own, teiohes 
the mag nat ve le w n of their influence upon the heart 
He 1 ows wh t th t hea t is capable of; its often «n- 
.cnown power an I energy and endurance ; the jiissiuns 
tl at a-e slunbe ing fie e; the feelings which may be 
wvo ght e fher to a j tch of wickedness or to some lofty 
od fhe cvtc I say again, that to the poet, 

nl 1 fly to tl e t poet, belongs the tunclion of 
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unravelliug thit ■^reate^t of all earthly mjsteriea — the 
luman he rt Auj th s s J ae for sa!uta-y u-es tor 
be aa& red tl it m ^hty p^ets a e nsp ed witl the power 
of po traj Dq the o«l a ts st et^l and ta we 1 neas 
not for the e£Fe nite p rpose of mere seat ment bat 
that we m y the bette Ln w our own u tn es — ti e better 
1 am what the p r t wh ch ab de^ w th n ua a caj.ablo 
of W! ethe tl at teaoh ng of tl e poet is made pract 
cally aflu nt 1 uj a cha a ter or tl e up e s a be 
suffered to pa s a, ay n sent mental n'ict ty n ola 
t on of th t law of our mo al be n^ wh ch teU ns thi t 
fee! n^s no a.tte h w t ous w II su ely je sh ual as 
they are converted into active prmciplea, is another con- 
sideration to which I may revert hereafter. But the 
question now is .is to the moral design of tragedy, not 
whether its uses are neglected. The great critic of anti- 
quity, with al! the sublime solemnities of his country's 
di-amatic literature in his thoughts, in the presence, aa it 
were, of that specti-al mystery of fate which overshadowed 
Athenian tragedy, has told us that — " Tragic poetry is 
the imitation of serioua action, employing pity and terror 
for the purpose of chastening eueh passions."* A gi'Siit 
modem poet tells us that'— 

" It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men ivhose lienrts 
Could hotil vain dalliance with tbe miser; 
Even of tbe Send; contonted (henoe to draw 
A momentor)' ploosure, never msrk'd 
By ranson, barren of all future good. 
But we have known that there is often found 



iiistorle's Treatise on Puelrj, chap. vi. 
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Might tia found, 

Now, it is my puipose to trace this " power to virtue 
friendly" in tragic poetry, designed as it is to shadow 
forth iniaginatiTelj the mournful thoughts of our actual 
life, and to show that the poet gives us the best insight 
into our nature — teaching ua, by his imagiaative realities, 
how the heait may he hardened ; how it may be melted ; 
that thus we may the better know what should be our 
true dealings with the principles and passions of our 
fellow-beinga and of ourselves. This is the profound and 
simple morality of that drama which is to he my illustra- 
tion this evening. 

But let me introduce the contemplation of that sub- 
lime production of art, the tragedy of King Lear, by first 
presputing a simpler example of pathetic poetry, to show 
" the power to virtue friendly" which abides in mournful 
thoughts There is a tradition respecting one of the 
amieat ei'clesiastical edifices in the North of England, 
ihat it was founded by the mandate of a mourniug 
mothei — the fiist impulse when her despairing, obdurate, 
and voiceless grief was turned into tranquil resignation 
for the fate of her only son, a gallant youth who perished 
pitiably iu the rocky chasm of the river Wharf. The 
story and its moral are told ia the unaffected stanzas 
of a ballad : 

"TouBg EomUIy tlirough Barien nnoda 
Is ranging high aud low 
And holds a grayboufrd in a le.'Lsh, 
To let slip apon buck ot doe. 
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The pnir have reaolied tLnt fearfal chssro, 

How tempting to bestride! 
For lordlj Wharf is there pent in 

With rooliB on either aide. 


Th'ia 

Ai 

A the 


striding place is obII 
name which it took i 
msand real's hath it 
d shall thousflBd r 


td the Strid, 

rfyore: 

home ^at name, 



And hither is young RomiZly o< 



ne tprang in glee, for nbivt eared ho 
But tho greyhound in the leaah hung baoli 

The boy ia in the arms of Wharf, 
And strangled by a mersiless forca; 

For never more was young Romilly aaen 
TUt he rose a lifeless corae. 

Now there is stillneBB in tie rale. 

And deep, unspeaking sorrow : 

Wharf shall be to pitying hearts 



If for a lover the lady wept, 

A solace she might borroir 
Frani death, and from the passion of (leathj— 

Old Wharf might heul Uer aorjow. 

Which woe to be to-njorrow: 
Her hope was a farther-looking hope. 
And ber's is a mother's sorrow. 
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Long, long in darkness did she sit, 
Aud lier first vorda neve, 'Let thei 

In Bolton, on the Field of Wbarf, 
A elalely Priory '.' 



Ibe Btntely priory was rear'd ; 




And WhBrf, RE he moved aloi 


"g. 


To matins join'd o mourofal to: 


iee. 


Nor fsU'd at even-song. 




And the lady pra/d in heavine 


S9 


That kolt'd not for relief! 




But slonly did her suoconr con 




And a patience to hor grief. 




Oh! there is never sorrow oth( 


,art 


That shall lack a timely end. 




IfbutloGodweturn, Mttaek 





Of him to be our friend !"» 

I need not stop to show how, in this story, there came 
froin mournful thoughts a power to virtue friendly. The 
Bcienoe of ethics could not teach a more precious lesson 
than is conveyed by the reflection, that the darkness of a 
lonesome heart in which the mourner sat, caught its first 
raj of light bj the resolve of aa act of piety. It was 
thus the heavy cloud of hopeless sorrowing was scattered; 
it was thus that the widowed mother's spirit, while yet 
on earth, found a home in the calm and unclouded rej^on 
of holy emotions, and her aspirations and the chaunted 
services of tlie church and the voice of the waters of the 
fatal river all blended together to consecrate the place. 

* Wordsnorlii'i Force of Piayor, Works, p. 356. 
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From these simple vexses let us now turn to learn how 
the same ti-uth is conveyed in one of the moBt awe-inspi- 
ring productions of Shakspeare's genius—^the tragedy of 
King Lear. , Let ns seeii to discoTer the salutary iafla- 
ences of that tuumltuoua and sojeaiu agony with which it 
13 filled, and thus verify the words of the great critic of 
antiquity, that "ti'agedy is meant to chasten thp passions 
of tiie soul by the agency ot terror and pity ' These aio 
the wise words of him i^hom Gieece, in the ihtindanLO 
of all that the intellett of man can achieve, gave at, 
worthy to be the phi! Aopher and critic of hei poets, and 
who brought his art of criticism from a reverential gazing 
upon the pages of Hcmer, and leverential insight into 
the deep places of his own heart Let lae heie ask 
whether the truth of this principle, which I am about to 
take as my guide through these lectures, is not rect^msed 
in its analogy to the outer world — whether there is not a 
violent, and it may be, a terrific, chastening of the elements 
without, like the painful purification of the moral elemont-s 
within us. A heavy and pestilent atmosphere may he 
gathering around us, the seeds of disease and death floats 
ing upon it. Then there is a lurid threatening of"the 
tempest — a hurried movement of the clouds; and the 
wind, which had been ominously moaning, comes riaing 
up from beneath the horizon like the terrific phantom 
that haunted the palace of Dion— a sullen spectre — 

"SiveepLng, vehemently sweeping, 



* Wiirdsivutth's Dion. 
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and wbea the tumult of the elements is over, there is a 
pure air to breathe ; and overhead is the blue sky, into 
whose infinite depth the eye cannot look without a sense 
of better thiags, than when it is ever hent downwards to 
what is low aad corrupt — the measurable meanneaaes that 
entangle our footsteps. Now, akin to this is the strife of 
passions, which passes awaj and leaves in the soul a calm 
and a purity ij knew not before. Or, again, the rain 
weeps apon the earth, and, ere the drops are dried — 
while glistening with the rays of the returning sua — the 
gi-aas will begin its silent growth in the valley ; jjnd so it 
is that, by the virtue of pathetic influences, gentle emo- 
tions will spring up from the soil of a saddened spirit. 

The significancy of the vory titles of Shakspeare's plays 
at once tells us that the interest of " King Lear" is 
meant to centre chiefly about the aged monarch — an 
ancient British king. The first step in the accurate 
study of any great dramatic poem is to consider the 
locality and the period, so far, at least, aa they serve to 
cast their lights and shadows upon the characters. The 
idea of place is definite, strikingly so by virtue of such 
local description as of the Dover Cliff, impressing the 
imagination with the knowledge that Britain is the scene. 
This serves, too, to make it a home story; and such, in- 
deed, it was, when Shakspeare, not inventing the plot, 
simply took it 3S an old legend of the land, to be made 
forever a living thing by the life-blood infused into 
it by a poet's genius. While it is thus distinct as to 
place it is all shadowy as to time ; you must go baok 
beyond the Norman Conquest, the Saxon, the Dane, or 
even the Eflman ; back into a region which the ray of 
historic light dimly penetrates, only to show in the misty 
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confiision the strange shapes of fahle and r 
that can he learnt is, that Lear and his daughters lived a 
long time ago ; and it only concerns us to observe that it 
was in some age earlier than the Christian era, when men 
fancied that their destinies were ruled bj the stars, and 
put np their prajers to gods passionate like themselves. 
This is important; for the wild and stormy tumult of the 
drama is more in unison with a period of paganism than 
it could be witli any age of true faith. Lear is a barbaric 
chieftain — a heathen monarch; and the wilfulness of 
offence at an unoffending child, and the agonized impre- 
cations upon his wicked daughters, befit a heathen's lips. 
The lurid atmosphere of the tragedy could not have been 
harmoniEed with the radiance of Christendom ; and, 
therefore, the imagination is skilfully guided into a pagan 
land; for it is in the very first scene that one mythologi- 
cal oath after another is uttered by the king, swearing by 
Apollo, Jupiter — 

" By Ihe sopred radianoe of the Bun; 
The Dijsleriaa of Heciite and ths night; 
Bj all the operations of tbe orbs 
From whom we do exist and eenee to be." 

Except in these two respects — distance from the distinct- 
ness of historic time and from the calmness of a Christian 
age — it matters not how many centuries ago we fancy the 
story; indeed, it is better that a great work of imagina- 
tion should stand aloof from chronology. Like the rela. 
tion between parent and child, on which the tragedy 
rests, it is not circumscribed hy time ; and, as long a& 
there shall be parental feeling on the earth — as long as 
there shall be filia! piety, there must be sympathy with 
the "child-changed father" in this wondrous poem. 
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The first impressioa tliat is given of Lear's cbaracter Is 
that of selfishness, arising from the habitual exercise of 
power. He h fourscore years old, aad his heart has been 
hardeaed by that which is well-nigh sure to harden the 
heart, of any man — the possessioa of irresponsible strength. 
His only law is his own absolute will, now feebly guided 
by an intellect which time hsia begun to work on : the 
gods are only mioiBtera to his oaths and imprecations. 
He stands before us the very pei-soaation of unlimited 
despotism, lawless and selfish. He is surrounded by cour- 
tiers, but they are not counsellors. The only couucU- 
chamber is his own mind; and there he matures, in the 
lonely dignity of a tyrant's will, the " dark purpose" as 
he calls it, of his abdication and the division of his liing- 
dom; In the very act of putting off royalty, every word 
and motion of the aged mao is kingly — the speech and 
action of one so long habituated to the use of arbitrary 
authority — so that when he purposes to lay it down, there 
is despotism in the very resignation. As if the issues of 
life were in his mortal hands, he decrees the course of his 
remaining days : 

"'Tisoar til st intent 
To shake all cnree and business from our age, 
Oonfemng tbera on yonnger sfrengtba, while wo 
Cnburtlieo'd crnwl Coward death." 

This passage, it seems to me, suggests one of those dim 
presentiments which Shakspeare frequently employs, as 
darkly prophetic of the future in his dramas. We feel as 
if this absolute planning for the future, even for the rem- 
nant days of his old age, can hardly come to good. Hu- 
man power is reaching beyond its limits, and the pride of 
powev, so confidently resolving iipoti freedom from all 
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caros, sesTUs to shadow forth its own disappointment. 
The anxieties of not only sovereignty but of liiimanitj are 
to he laid aside ; yet, at the very moment when, with 
kingSj self-confidence, he is sending this decree forth that 
he will travel onward unburthened to the grave, we seem 
to have a mysterious forewarning— low words of admoni- 
tion — that burdens a thousand-fold weightier shall he 
heaped upon him. Troubles to eome are easting their 
shadows before and darkening the splendour of his pride. 
We may fancy Lear, like another ancient harharic king 
of Britain, intoxicated with the lifelong use of despotic 
power, giving his mandate tc stay the flood of troubles; 
and, at the same time, the approaching waters of the 
deep are curling their threatening surges not only to dash 
the spray upon his feet, but to heave huge billows upon 
his discrowned head. 

The more deeply we study the opening of this drama, 
the more perfect it is found as a personation of the in- 
tense selfishness of irresponsible power. The king sits 
Bohtary. Observe, there is no queen to share his throne 
and to approach him with a wife's counsel, and even the 
afiections of his children are objects of command. Every 
thing is subordinate — every thing self-centering. The 
instant he finds his vanity frustrated in a pitifnl scheme 
to extort professions of fondness from his daughters, the 
silence of his darling child becomes rebellion, and the 
counsel of a faithful and afieetionate subject, treason. 
The ruling passion is the pride of despotism, and the 
vengeance of insulted royalty is swift in an indiscriminate 
destruction. Now, this is very sad — that an old man's 
heart, a father's heart, should be so hard and so hollow 
tliut pride and passion are echoing there as the wind 
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mi^lit tliiough the ruins of an ancient Draid temple on 
Bome ban en Britisli waste To the eye ot a pure moral 
lutelhgence this should he a more deplorable epectaele 
than that piteous one cf the aged km^ unhoused and 
unshelttred in the &t(nn Here it is the moial storm of 
his 3wn lawtp?s pT.siins — ot a vindietive selfishness and 
a despotic will m Liug havi:, in the heirt In tke other 
it 13 only the thuader thi. wmd and the ram — the outer 
elements beitmg njoa the outei min 

Such IS the chara- tei of Kmg Leii when first made 
kniwn to us — ^elt willed, imtabli despctic, untutuial 
rai^h in tpmper and weak m ludginent^— in olject of 
aversion fiom the intensity of his t,ruei seliishno';'. And 
yet beneath all this, there is something whioh shows 
thit these jre the rums of a noble mture, o(er^ionQ, 
indeed, with aJl the weedi thit nnklj luxuiute m the 
hibit of tyranny The dutitu! lespect of his courtiers 
shows that genuine maieety had not wholly de^nerated 
into despotism, and eaoua;h is told of wliat hid £;one 
befoie the opening scenes, to let us know thit, in a heirt 
so miserably perverted, there were some ^ricious afte< 
tioBs — the best of them for that faithful child whom he 
now casts away, " dowored with his curse and stMnt,eied 
with hia oath Coideha was the dirlint; of the palue 
— far dfiref to him thm the hud fuuted Goueiil ■snl 

Now, bjw is this natme to >p redeemed'' How is 
humiu sympathy to be teinimited in a tyrants heart' 
Whit Promethean heat is there to rekindle extinLt affec 
tions ? How shill the bairen soil of selfishness be broken 
np, so that virtuous and gentle emotions may grow there f 
Tho miseliief wrought by foui'sooi'e years of tyranny upon 
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tlie soul of bim tliat u^ed it is to be dooo away The 
tragedy teaches the reatoiatioa of Lear s niuial nituie 
It is affeetid in a twokld wiy — by all the agony thit is 
crowded into tlie short and stormy twilight of hw lifo, 
and by the gentle mediitiou ot hit injured daughter 

It is this pro ess I am ansions to trace, aasumiitQ % 
fa.iniliarity on the part ot euoh one if my hearers n ith 
the couise of this famous ti ig(.dj The tiaii^ic movpnicnt 
begins with the cruel dijowoiug aad banishment ot Leirs 
true child, brought dbout by hia disappointiupnt m th 
miserable device to drjw fiom edch of his dauithtei'a 
wordy protestations of idial iffection The hollow heart" 
of Gonenl aad Ile^an aie well fitted to utter sounds 
enough to fill thf. monarch s craving e'^is, and then fljt 
teiy liurnes him on in the uncalculating confiJence of 
healing the sweeter muac ot Coidelias \oice — tor she 
was the deiiest to hiui— the ont of whom he slod attti 
says, even in his angry disappointment — 

" I lored her most and thought to sat iiij rest 
On hei' kind n«rserj." 

We sympathize with the fond old man's aTnazemeiit at 
her answer, and it is hard to suppress a iittle regret that 
she could not humour him and yet preserve her sincerity. 
It is a pity she is forced to speat as she does, and we are 
half tempted to join in the ting's censure when he speaks 
of her " pride which she calls plainness." But she could 
not answer otherwise. The truthfulness of her nature 
instinctively recoiled from the hypocrisy of her sisters to 
the opposite point of speechless affection. She had just 
heard language desecrated to the uses of heartless deceit, 
and the sanctity of her spirit could not suffer the uuhal- 
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lowed tiling to touch her lips. More tha.u 
form of the question forbade her to speak : 



A tbird u.ote opQlsnt thiiii jour sistei'a?" 

ns if tho unpollwted temple of her heart was to be made 
a place of traffic — -as if her deatest and dutiful affections 
eoald be bougbt and bribed and bai^ined with. Her 
love had ever been a freewill offering, at, onoe a gift and 
a dutj ■ and now the parent in a mood of unthinking 
selfish fondneis wtj b ekins;; to turn it into simething for 
Tvbicb land and mtney hould be equivalents — it was to 
be measured out m woids and a puce paid down foi it 
\ll that WIS left for Cordelia wis silence biokt-n only by 
the firm reiteratifn of h i simple lespeotful answei 
1\ hen Lear beloie the tempest of his anger rises with i 
(tli_,ht admonition sohcifa her to speak aga n th ful' 
he rt of his (hiH pves tittcrance to a few woids — fen 
i ut with mfin t^l^ more tiutli and love m them than lu 
all the lile ithous that came suualin^ from the hollow 
caverns m the be^ta of Goneiil jnd Ee^an 

" Unhappy thnt I nm, I crniuDt heave 



Cordelia's ce we are told nas ever soft <-e tie an I 
low." Ettt t w s 11 ntelleble to a n n3 lei ded by 
flattery; for fter a few quest on n'^ somewi at u the 
way of remonst nee tl e stom y w II oi a leapot e k n^ 
sweeps aw J tl e 1 infenng affe t ons of a fatl er s heart 
(jordelia'b offe e is ^i nst 1 er ve e n a. well s 
Buiiiiist ! I eut — t sou 1 w 11 0. hi ji p etj lu 
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the brief space of a few momeuts, the turbulent old man 
casts otF a child who never before had oifended — tho 
dearest of his daughters — the darliog of the household ; 

"Thy truth, then, be thy dowar. 
For.by the saored radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Heeftto,Qnd the night; 
By all the opcrntions of the otIib, 
From whom we do exist and cease to be, 
Here I diedaim all my paternal care. 
Propinquity and property of blood. 
And, as a stranger to my heart and me, 
Hold lhee,from thia.foraver. The barbarous Scythian 

To gorge his appetite, shall bo my buaom 
Ue as well nolghbonr'd, pitied, and relioveil. 
As tliou,my sometime daughter." 

Who does not feel that the angry elements of this deplo- 
rable repudiation are passing harmlessly over Lear's inno- 
cent child and gatheriog into a black cloud to burst one day 
on his own head? With the rash confidence of unehas- 
tened power, the king is venturing to set his sovereignty 
against the mightier sovereignty of nature, and her laws 
will be avenged. We dread the consequences, not po 
much for Cordelia as for Lear himself. The fearless 
interposition of Kent is thrust aside, and the tragedy ia 
begun. Naught can check it, for it is rising with the 
force and the speed of an ocean's tide upon the Solway 
sands. The monarch deigns to give a little, a very little, 
justification of the cruel disowning of his child : 

"I lovod her most, anil thought to set ray rest 
On her kind nureaty." 

But, on the iu.stant, ehecltiug his words, as if it were an 
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uakiDgly tiling to explaiii or vindicate any act of his 
aiiaolute away, he commands his daughter to avoid hia 



Ult father's heart from her." 

Happy would it have fceen if the peace of the gra,ve liad 
been nearer at hand- for he little dre^ied how much 
an tii'sh lay in wait for hira m tho ehoit way he had to 
travel fiom his thi ue to thit lestmg phi.e Lvtry thing 
now BiiowTS of ihsjlute dominion — irrationil power own- 
m^noliw 1-at undisapimeil will It is piling up for a 
more fearful luia 

It somewhat relieves the pain with which we witness 
this aibitriy sovereignty wielded against the helpless 
daugUtei to observe that when in the full bur'it of his 
indignation Lear casts her away the bitter iiony of the 
first wolds was m leality a benediction — ^the infatuated 
fathei a unintended bles^&m^ 

ILj h h D b by 
\ 1 n eed t wi&— the d werle s i ^hte richer 

nd hapj. r t r tl n her niajestc sifter f r Groneril 
and Ee in w th all the r t rator es and the added por- 
t D of the plunde els ter with arrn es at the r beck, 
ind all the lai^ effects that tro f with majKSty are in- 
rnat na of gu Itv p ss oas and selft "me t g cares. 
But we te 1 that the a ffer eg Cordelia w 11 return a 
m ster ^ sp r t 

Lear has now at, omj 1 she 1 both h del h ite and his 
B Hen resolves h his lett h a th one and he has driven 
away the daughter who offended him. It only ri 
for him. to spend the remnant of his clays without a 
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committing himself to the alternate gaardianahip of the 
two dmighters who had promised 80 largely. He has 
quitted the palace, and is housed in the home of his 
eldest born. When he Dest appears, there is apparent 
a want of that majestic bearing which had heretofore 
given a dignity even to his angry and distempered 
mooda; there is an abrupt impatience, betraying a mind 
not ■wholly at ease — something of a desperate effort at 
joviality. The cares of the kingdom east aside, he has 
been seeking to snpply the void by the excitement of 
the chase, and, perhaps, to escape fmm bitter recollec- 
tions of his discarded cliild. On his return from hunt- 
ing, the first intimation is given that things are already 
beginning to go wrong. One of hia followers suggests 
that there is an abatement of kindness in the conduct 
of hia daughter. Lear himself, it appears, had felt it; 
he had been struggling against his own apprehensions 
— forced, it may be for the first time in all his life, to 
look for the fault in himself, and even hoping to find 
it there. The pride of the haughty king is beginuing 
to break. This is the first symptom of that great moral 
change which is to come over him. The questioning 
of himself, tlie willingness to extenuate cegleot, and to 
lay the blame there rather than upon his daughter, 
shows that he is standing on the threshold of that dark 
school of adversity in which his heart was to be both 
eh&steued and broken. His attendant has harped his 
feara aright: — "Thou but rememberest me of my own 
conception. I have perceived a most faint neglect of 
late, which I have rather blamed on mine own jealous 
curiosity than as a very pretence and purpose of uiikind- 
ncsa. I will look further into it." 
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The trath is not 1odi> to be dis^uaed for tlie shame 
I(,sa toD^e ot (jODeul herself announi-ea it Outiagiog 
ill flecenoy tjwails one who was beneath her loof m 
double trust — her lather aud hei guest — she breaks out 
m invectivea igainst hia followers mingled with com 
plainti of him He listens la a kind of dreamy bewil 
derment — a (.ontuaed questioninc, of hia own identity and 
hers He speaka nly a few woids ind she resumes her 
nnn^tuial stiiin «issailiiig the vntue tnd bononr ot his 
chosen Itnighta Lear a royal apmt is louaed agiin and 
hia first indignant thought with a herce exclamation, is, 
fo call his train together and on the instant to quit his 
daughters h use let thia burst of passion is diffeient 
fiom th'it he poured upon Cordelia for it is now tem 
peied with ■*ad reflections Even la the midst if the 
present pioTocitmn he is wiipt in self communion 
Litter meditatiins are inteiruptel by biohen words to 
(ronen! inj her imbecile husbind lud passionate oiders 
to preptre for ^ep'^rfure Yju can see tto in wliat 
direction hio half uttered thoughts aie tiavelling — to has 
own metnevable rasbnoi^ — Age thit too late repents 
aiil t his iin t,(,nt chid wh m ht, h d mjuruualy 
dm en fiom hi n — 

D Et 'mill ffl I 
How ugly did'at thou m Cordelia show ! 



If his intellect should afterwards give way b 
load of woes, he is now, at least, coming to his right 
liear^ It is not only turning with for^veness to bis true 
duughtiir, but it is also solemnized with self-reproach. It 
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is thia wiicli seems to subdue hb spirit to a reflective 
mood, musing at the very time the outrage is done 



" Ingraatudo ! thon marble-hearted flend, 
More hidaoua wbeu tbou gbon'at thee in a child 
Than the sea monflter." 

There is this subdued tone even iu hia awful prayer that 
nature would withhold from his offending daughter a 
mother's happiness in her offspring, that she may feel 



But 1 IS minnleJ pissi a and remorse are o^eimaatermg 
h m tor after ({uittmn- the preaen e of tfoneiil he 
rushe<! back igiin to give utterance t hi? oierchaiged 
heirt by spSTling his ajiony and h s dug r His -wlf 
command is too weak in 1 his firat relief is a buist of 
tears What a stnfe ot pk oti ns s it wl n a father is 
forced to speak sj to hia i u"! tei 

"Lifennd death! lam ashamed 
That thon ho^t powor to shake my manhood thns— 
That these hot tems, which break from me perforce, 
Sbenld make thee worth them. Blasts and fugs upon (bee! 
The unteut^d nonndings of a fatber'e ourso 
Pierce every sense about thee. Old fond eyes, 
Beweep tliia cause agiun, I'll pluok you out 
And Dnet yoa with the watera that you lose 
To tempoc day." 

Thi., tragedy is n w dcticiin^ nl n re hurried 
S'isi ns if le'iuned soier spity — tbcu^hts of taking it 
aj, in b> f rp ■ — flmt b f re L ii s i m"-i ition; and, at 
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the dep'irture from Gflneiil s cjstle iiis bioken » 
oonvulaiTe hiightei at the wild lests of Ma faithfal fol- 
lower, the fool— ttii eats— thoughts halfutterecl — betray 
the tuniultuoua condition of his mind Among these 
thoughts IS one thit shows the sharp moral discipline 
that It at woik upon him — oontntion foi the wrong done 
to his true diild, which hid heen grcwing in his heart, 
and now, for the fiist time, is p irtfj spoken. It is to 
Coideha alone thp woids cm applj — 'I did her wrong." 
"He could not name her 

Leir approdches the dwelling of his second daughter 
■with nii'igiYings of her fidtliti He ftiuggles to suppress 
them, but thej are there. The interview with E«gan is 
n most painful OQe. In that with Goneril he had ^sumed 
the highest tone of his fi-esh and uncheeked anger, and 
was ready to boast that he had another daughter to look 
to. But now after Uoneril's defection, if Regan, too, 
prove false, his kingdom becomes desolate. Where can 
the oM man find shelter for his discrowned head? He 
knows it is his last hope, and his tone is lowered. He 
strives to prevent this one's misconduct, and yet both his 
paternal affection and his royal pride recoil from what he 
Jeels to be a pitiable degradation — a white-haired father, 
who had given up all, bending a brow hallowed by eighty 
years, to beseech in return from a daughter no more than 
forbearance from cruel and unnatural treatment. There- 
fore his appeals to her are indirect. He replies to her 
formal words of welcome with terms of endearment; he 
tells her of the enormity of Goneril's ingratitude, and of 
his own wounded spirit; he tells her, too, of her own 
obligations, and the trust he has in her bettor nati^rc, 
and he reminds her of her dead mother : 
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"Beloved Regan, 
Thy slater's nmight. Oh, Began, she hath tied 
Sharp-toothed unkinda ess, like a vuUnra.here! 
I can aaaroe speak to thee; thou'lt not baliave 
Of how depraved, a quollDy, Ragau ! 

Hia emotions overpower his utterance — aud wBat does 
this speechless agony avail him ? Oaly to bring down 
one of the worst hlowa that can be Btmok on the hnman 
heart — when ■wrongs ai'e passionately compliuned of to 
one from ■whom a sympathy is rightfully due, to find 
them coldly palliated. Now, ■would you not have thought 
that this treatment must call forth another outbreak of 
parental indignation ? But no ! Lear's anger titms back 
only against the first offender with reiterated curses upon 
Goneril. With Regan he still pleads indirectly by attri- 
buting to her a tender-hearted nature, by telling her there 
is comfort in her eyes and none of the burning fierceness 
that flamed upon him from Goneril's, and by reminding 
her of " the offices of nature" and " bond of childhood." 
He is hoping against hope, and his last hope sickens unto 
death at the entrance of Goneril herself; for then there 
flashes upon his mind the horrid belief that his two 
daughters are confederated s -a st h m "Vv here n w 
does the old man look for help Fo the fi -st t n e he 
looks away from earth. Heretofore h s pr io and h s 
anger have looked up to heaven f the dread j u j o e 
of calling down imprecations Now h s h a ened sp I 
looks up in supplication. N y more he fe 1 h s 
earthly sympathies perishing ound 1 m the e s hat 
sublime effort of imagination b wh h he den fies a s 
own old age with that of the he.ivens . 
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His spirit sank withiu hira at tht, appearance of Goneril : 
a deadlier cliill seizes upon it at a worse sight : 

"OEegnnl irilt thou lake bar by the liaiwt?" 

Once tis mind seenis to be wandenug after Cordelia 
wben he spealis of his "dowerlesa youngest bomj". but 
his remaining pride sweeps the thought away, and there 
follows that wretched scene in which the helpless old 
king is bandied by the ai'gaiaents of his daughters threat- 
ening and reasoning about the reduction of his retinue. 
When Lear speaks in answer — it is a strange utterance — 
at first, as if he would fain let hia thoughts stray from his 
present misery ioto a region of abstractions; or, more pro- 
bably, as if his mind were beginning to lose all law of its 
own and were moved only by chance impulses there is ii 
mpul nuhsup n 

h nbh fisaknwddp yu 

hd-isd b hw bydkfidl b 

h hgdmybhvid d yhin 



, renson not the need — 
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Which Boareely keeps thoe warm. But, for truu need,— 

You Leavens give me that patienca, patience I need ! 

You see mo here, you gods, n poor old mim, 

As full of griaf as age— wretibed in bollv. 

If it be ;au Uint etir these doughtors' benrts 

AgnljiBt their father, foiJ mo not so much 

To beai it tamely; touch me with noble nngar. 

Btain ray man's oheeka ! — No, yon nnnatural hags, 
I will hare eaoli revengee on you both 

That ali the world shsl! 1 will do aueh things,— 

What they arc, yet I know not,- but they shall be 

The teiTors of the earth. You thmk I'll weepj 

No, rn not weep. 

I hove ftxU oause of weeping, but this henrl 

Shall break into a handred tliDueajid flaws. 

Or ere 111 weep. fool, I shall go mad !" 

Lear ia now enyironed with his thick-throngiog afflio- 
tioDs, and the dark presentiment of insanity haa entered 
his mind. The moral tempest has raged its utmost, aui 
the tragic effort is fitly sustained when the aged auffever, 
houseless and hopeless, is found wandering over the deso- 
late heath, exposed to the nnspai-ing storm. At the very 
time that his intellect is becoming unsettled and there is 
the restlessness of a fevered brain, his thoughts discover 
a fitful and unwonted strength. Already he has sought 
to identify by a mighty grasp of the imagination his own 
old age with that of the heavens themselves, and now he 
feels 'm the beatings of the tempests the blows of hia 
daughters ; 

"I tns not jou, jou elsinenta, with unkindnesa, 
I never gave you kingdom, called you children ; 
But yet I call JOB eervilo ministers. 
That iiave with two pernioions daughters Joined 
Yonr high engander'd battles 'gainst a head. 
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But most impressive is it to trace the effect of this severe 
cliastening upon the king's moral nature. His closest 
sympathy now is with that humble creature who had been 
in prosperous days the light-hearted and privileged jester 
at the royal table, but who clings so faithfully to his mas- 
ter's miseries. Lear's affection for his devoted favourite 
grows deeper and more sensitive : 



His pity for the fool's exposure to the storm and cold, 
shows a se!f-forgetfulness whieh is a new clement in 
Lear's character. When brought to the wretehed hovel 
for shelter, he is solicitous to provide first for the fool; 
and this sympathy expands with a more comprehensive 
one for all suffering humanity, accompanied with a self- 
reproach for having, in his palmy days, taken too little 
. heed of houseless poverty 

" Poor, naked wrelahes, wheresoo'er you are 
That bide the peltmg of thia pitiless storm, 
now shali your houseless heads and nofed sides. 
Your loop'tt and niDdow'd rnggedness, defend you 
From seasons suoh as these? Ta-ke physio, pomp. 
Expose thyself to feel what wretcbee feel. 
That tboB may'st shake the auperdux to them 

Lear's destiny demawds a yet lower hiirailiation. The 
ontanglemenfs of bis brain are becoming more perplexed, 
and you can trace the footsteps of his departing reason. 
There is coming on, as has been finely said by Mr. Hal- 
lam, " that sublime madness. Dot absurdly sudden as in 
some tragedies, but in which the strings tha,t kcop his 
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reasoning powers together, give way, one after anotlier, 
with the plirensy of rage and grief. Then it is that we 
find, what in life may eometimes he seen, the intellectual 
ener^es grow stronger in calamity, and especially under 
wrong. An awful eloquence belongs to unmerited suffer- 
ing. Thoughts burst out more profound than Lear in 
his prosperous hour could ever have conceived; inconse- 
quent — for such is the condition of madness — hut, in 
themselves, fragmente of coherent truth, the reason ot' 
the unreasonable mind." 

It is when Lear is brought lowest that his good angel, 
the lost Cordelia, comes back to minister to him. We 
first hear of her in that exquisite description — one of the 
most graphic that Shakspeare ever drew — of her receiving 
the letters narrating her father's affliction ; 

"She took them, read them in my preaenoo ; 
And now and then an ample tent ttill'd down 

Over her passion; nho, moat rebel -like. 
Sought to be king o'er hor. 

Oent. Sot to a rage ; patience and Borrow strove 
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ly. Those h 
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The turbulence of the tragedy now gives place to gen- 
tler emotions. After a tempest so ruinous, there break 
forth some rays of the pathetic light of sunset. A softer 
radiance is floating round Cordelia. 

But Lear must not pass awaj from life in the darkness 
of insanity. The restoration of his mind is as inimitable 
as its aberration. When he awakes from his sleep of mad- 
ness he is all gentleness — regenerate by the discipline of 
adversity and of his phrensy. One of the most beautiful 
dramatic pass^es ever composed is that wtere Cordelia 
IS watching over her sleeping father — praying over liim — 

Cure thia 

The nntuned and jirring senses, 0, wind up 

Of this ohild-ohnngod father." 

The voice that, in happy days gone hy, used to be music 
in bia ears, is heard once more ; and it is no wonder that, 
in his waging bewilderment, Loar answ^s her question 
whether he knows her — 

" You are a spirit, I know. Wiien did jou die f" 

The shrill accents of Goneril and Eegan had been the 
horrid sounds he listened to, and tlien the stormy noises 
of an angiy sky; but now the melody of Cordelia's voice 
carries him into the world of spirits. When his daughter 
beseeches his blessing, his confused re collections begin to 
shape themselves : 

I am tt very foolish, tond old man, 
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That despotic parental foadaess which waa only tributary 
to his pride and selfishness is purified, and now Lear 
looks upon hia daughter with a true affection — that happy 
cousciousnesa so feelingly expressed by the great poet of 
our times — the coDscioiisness that— 



Around the heart such tender ties 
Are dearer than thn « in •' 
The happy hours of this recognition nrc only short mo- 
meiits in the tragedy. The gloom quickly gathers over 
it. The destiny of the dictma demand'' ita tragic ending; 
BomethiBg different from a continuince of life with all the 
ilia it is exposed to. There nrnst be no tampering with 
the solamnities of its close " Fourscore and upward" — 
why should Lear linger any longei on the earth ? Who 

"Woulil upon the raclt of thia tough world 



And Cordelia — the earth was too Btormy and too wicked 
a place for one so pure and gentle to dwell upon. Be- 
sides, the law of a tragedy so lofty aa this — ao sublime 



'a Rutli. WorliB, p. 1.19. 
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and aolemn in ila morality — required that ste should ho 
not only niinistrant to her erring father, hut a propitiatory 
sacrifice. Her last duty was to him ; and the pity of it 
is, that tho poor heart-broken old man oould not have 
been spared that last agony of carrying in his ai-ins his 
dead daughter. 

But compare Lear at the beginning of tie drama—sel- 
fish, irritable, foolish, petulaat, despotic, and unnatural — 
with Lear at the close of it. The chastened spirit — the 
gentleness of his heart-breaking as he drooped to death 
over the dead body of his darling Cordelia, and surely we 
are taught that—" There is in mournful thoughts a power 
to virtue fi'iendly." 
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WiEN I last Iiad the pleasure of meeting you, we werii 
engaged ia the coaaideration of a tragedy in which the 
chief agency employed was the emotion of pity. It was 
surely most piteous to oonteniplate, first, the perversion 
of Lear's moral natnre, and then the accumulation of hia 
agonies; and most piteous of all was it to contemplate the 
ead saorifiee of the innocent Coidelia. Yet, all this was 
accompinipd with a reconciling principle, found in the 
reflection that the painful aeries of afflictiona was a pro- 
cess of moral purification. Lear's heart was restored, and 
Oordehi s fiini piety became more heautiful with the 
glory of martyrdom 

The tia^dy of Macljeth is, in these respects, very dif- 
fereut. The chastening of the passions, which tragedy is 
designed to accomplish, is now to be effected by the in- 
strumentality, not of pity, but of terror — terror in the 
imaginative presence of wiclted temptations and of a fear- 
ful career of guilt. In the last lecture, I sought to show 
you how Shaltspeare carried Lear along his stoiray pii- 



imber I3tli, 1613.- 
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grimage onward to a better nature; but now we aio to 
trace the downward course of a human soul that has 
given itself over to the guidance of the spirits of dark- 
ness. It is a dramatic storj of a temptation followed by 
guilt, and gailt followed by moral ruin. Nor is it only 
by showing the awfu! hauntings of a blood-stained con- 
science that the emotion of terror is to be awakened. In 
Lear the tragedy was moved by natural, human influ- 
ences — 'the passions of mortal beings only; but in Mae- 
betji other agencies are invoked — the power of witchcraft 
and ail tbe visionary things that superstition deals with. 
'Chere is a world of nature and a world above and beyond 
it ; and now both are to be hroi^ht together, which can 
be well aecomplished only by a mighty effort of imagina- 
tion. The natural and the supernatural are to be blended 
— familiar beings and mysterious are to be associated, as 
it were, in one iiving company — things sensible and 
things fantastic. Without any feeling of incongruity, we 
are to be made to witness the firm tread of the armed sol- 
dier, and the noiseless gliding of ghosts, and the wild mo- 
tions of witches, flitting and hovering through the air. 

To have a just knowledge of the tragedy of Macbeth, 
we must form a distinct conception of the supematura! 
atmosphere which envelops the action. The air is lurid 
and thick with strange and awful creations. Distinct as 
are all its human interests, the tragedy is set in a shaf 
dowy, spectral region of witches — the mysteries of Hecate 
— ominous dreams and gloomy presentiments — of visions 
to the open eye of the wakeful guilty, and to the sealed 
eye of the sleeping — of invisible and mysterious powers 
in the elements, and of the prophetic sight of distant 
dynasties of kings — of incantations and of voioeless 
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MACBETH. 5TT 

ghosts rising from ire^ih gruea — blj d bDltcrel Miitants 
from cliarnel hiuse? 

Thoae wlio b-^TH studied thp gemua of fchal^ipoaro as 
an artist, are familiar with the significancj of the opening 
scenes in his draioia— I mean as indicating the general 
character of the whole phy Thi-i k peruliirlv nnaifest 
in the tragedj ot Macbeth It is soarLely powibio to 
conceive a shoitei scene thin the tust It contains no 
more than twelve line'i — short and bioken — and ypt it 
diselosea the superndtuial chaiaeter uf the drima, and 
myaleriouslj indicates upon whom the powers of dariness 
are about to emp! ly theraseh es This biief scene, which 
stamps the nature of the play, so far transcends the power 
of scenic exhibition, that it must be removed from aJl 
injurious and low attempts to present it on the stage. It 
is addressed to the imagination and not to the senses. It 
cannot be looted at and listened to by the eye and the 
ear. The scene is a wild and instant appeal to one faculty 
of the mind, especiaJlj by the absence of all description. 
It is no more than an "open place" — the persons, three 
witches. Ko one is looking on to describe them to us, or 
to express the emotions theii' presence might create. 
They are alone, and the only circumstances are " thunder 
and lightning." No human sight is upon them in their 
solitude — no humaa sound is mingling with their speech. 
It is the dark coramunioD of witches — one speaking to 
the other, and the only sound that is echoing to their in- 
tonations is the thunder, bureting clc«e arouncl them and 
then passing away in distant reverberations. The only 
light that falls upon their wild and unearthly forms is the 
lightning as it flashes from the clouds they are wrapt in. 
The turmoil atid carnage of war are near at hand, and the 
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three witctes — kinless — Qameless — sexless, too, I may 
aay — the weird women with beards scenting the blood of 
& battle-field — meet to meet again to seal the deep damna- 
tion of their victim. Their fatal intent thus darkly inti- 
mated, they answer to myaterioua calls of you know not 
what " Paddock" and " G-roymelkin," some of the howid 
animals which seem associated with the witches to mark 
their grossly earthy nature ; and, ere their presence has 
been well coneeJYed, they vanish with wild utterance from, 
them all of the moral confusion and murkiuess of a 
demon's heart : 
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MACBETH, 879 

of heroic daring. As the interest of the tragedy centres 
chiefly around the transformation of Macheth's nature, 
we sliould carefully gather all the elements of it which 
are communicated in the opening scenea. He is a brave 
soldier, to whom fear is a stranger; and he is dear to his 
BOTOreign, not only for his victories, hut as a loyal and 
dutiful suhject. This is all that wc are told of hiro, and 
yet it raises expectations of other and still nobler traite of 
character; for it has been finely siud that — "The field of 
battle has been the field on which, more almost than on 
any other, has been manifested the spirit of aelf-sacrifice 
and self-devotion. And that war is practically a disci- 
pline of self-sacrifice, as well as of self-control, we perpe- 
tually see in domestic life ; in which haidly any class 
of men show so much gentleuess, so much forbearance, 
are so regardless of themaelyes, and so considerate towardM 
others, as those whose hearts have glowed when the 
trumpet was calling them to battle."* 



« I haT6 Dot boon ablo to Terifj thia quotation, though it a"uaat 
y«ry tuaeb like Arcbdeaeon Hare ; and in his favourite Do Maistre ia 
ta be fooDd a, Mndrod eenljmsnt in eulog; of militnr; chm-actor : 

i rendru f^roce ou dur, nu moine celui qui rexoice: an contralre, ii 
IndHI p feolLonner. L'homme le plus honnStB est ordinftirement 
le m 1 la honngtc, et^ pour man compte, j'ai toujaure fait un cs» 

pnrt bI . . du bon sens militaire, Dans le 

mm dinaife de lib vie, les mililairos sont plus uimables, pluii 

full et vent m^me, t ce qu'il m'a parn, plus obligeants qua les 

Ih n d ne loaniere i-emarquable La rertu, la pii5td 

m^D II nt trSs-bieu avcc le courage militau-e Iain d'af^bllr le 
ga li I'oiiatent." Eoir&a d= St. Peloreboiire, vol. ii. p. IS 
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But the trials to wkicli Macbeth haa been exposed 
tave been physical rather than moral dangers ; they give 
DO absolute assurance that the trait of character which is 
proclaimed is any thing more than mere animal courage 
— -a quality common to brutes and to men. Or it may be 
that courage which is generated in the opinion of the 
world — a sense of honour. Or, again, he may belong to 
that common class of characters — men whose course of 
life is well enough just as long as their impulses chance 
to be good — just as long as no violent temptation stands 
in their path; generous when generosity demands no 
self-sacrifice; dutiful when duty is easy and needs no 
self-denial, and charitable to error because iadifFerent to 
truth. The temptations to which hwmanity is exposed 
make it necessary to find a better armour than such 
negative virtue ; and the hero of this tragedy, if only 
thus armed, will Yainly cope with the spiritual powers 
that aie about to wrestle witVi him. 

Before Macbeth appears, we have a further insight into 
the character of the supernatural beings who are to sway 
his destiny. The appointed time for their meeting with 
him is at hand; the thunder of the past storm on that 
day, which had been " so fair and fonl," was yet sounding 
over the heath, when the witches again meet, hastening 
together from witchcraft mischief and actually rising to 
something of sisterly sympathy, as they tell each other 
their exploits. When you consider the work they have 
on hand, the sublimity of the harm they are now plan- 
ning — nothing less than to drag down the soul of a 
brave and illustrious soldier to perdition — and then listen 
to the low and gross and comparatively vulgar witch- 
craft they aie esultJng over, it is aceu what csti'iiordinary, 
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anomalous ereations these foul beings are. One of them 
had been busj^" killing swine;" another had been squab- 
bling with a sailor's wife, who refused the witch any of 
the uata she was munching. This is surely the lowest 
oaste of witchcraft, but straightway the )mg rises from it 
to the terrific sublimity of a supernatural avenger — a fury 
of the classic drama. The woman's husband is "a sailor 
to Aleppo gone;" and upon him the witch, summoning 
the adverse winds of the sea, threatens to wreak her 



"Wearj aeven oighta niDe times nine. 
Shall he dwiudle.peak and pine ; 
Though hie bark cannot be lost. 
Yet it elisll be tempest-tost." 

The boast of her threatened Tengeance is confirmed by 
the sudden recollection of a trophy gained on some forn^r 
occasion of mischief on the ocean — "A pilot's thumb, 
wrecked as homeward he did come." The witches are, 
indeed, "posters of the sea and land" — vagrant beggai's 
— secret destroyers of the farmer's live-stock — indwel- 
lara in the storm of thunder and lightning, with winds 
and tempests at their command; but what, amid all that 
is low and grovelling, gives them a strange and terrific 
sublimity, they are tempters of the conscience. While 
gloating over the pilot's thumb, they are startled at the 
sound which signals the approach of Macbeth and his 
Scottish soldiers. Quickly winding up a charm, and 
catching somewhat of a solemn demeanour from the 
magnitude of their malice, they rise suddenly to the 
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full stature of their supernatural strength, and on the 
blasted heath prepare to proclaim, their nrophetic salu- 
tations. The ¥ery first moment MacbSh makes hia 
appearance, the wicked eye ia upon him. He has hardly 
spoken a word to his fellow-soldier Banquo, before it is 
perceived that their path is stopped by these uncontli 
appearances. Banquo is the first to speak and to chal- 
lenge them ; 

" What are thesB, 
Bo wither'd wid ao wild in Oieir attire ? 
Tbey look not like the inhnbitoota o'tie eartli, 
And yet lu-e on'L LWe jou? or are yon ought. 
That man may qneetian ? Yon seem to understand me. 
By eaoh at onoe her oboppy finger laying 
Upon her aktnny lipe ; yon fihonld be nomen. 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
Tliotyoa ate so." 

They answer not at Banquo's bidding; but when Mac- 
beth calls on them to speak, demands — "What are you?" 
at that summons they are quick to answer in the three- 
fold acclaim spoken by one after another — 

"All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Ihane of Glarais. 
All htiil, UBobetbi hail to thee, thane of Cawdor. 
All bail, MQobeth I thou ehalt be king hereafter," 

It is a prophecy — the prophecy is a promise— -and the 
promise is a temptation. From that instant he surien- 
ders himself to a wicked destiny r he is under a fascina- 
tion he never breaks through till the last hopeless hour 
of hia life. Matbeth's character is further shown by a 
most instructive contrast with the different mood of 
Banquo's mind ; who, though not lifctless to the fortune- 
telling, preserves his &elf-po«ies&ion and ticl .-reliance, his 
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open and purer nature not being tempted iDto commu. 
nion, as it werBj with the mysterious interruptious. The 
integrity of his spirit is in tis words : 

"rtlB name of truth, 
Are js fontselioul, or that indeed. 
Which outwnrdly ye ahuw? My noble partner 
Ye greet vith present graoe, and groat predicdoa 
Of noble having, ajid of royal hope, 
Tliat he seems rapt withnl; to me you spealt not; 
If you can look into the 3ei;ds of time, 
And say which grain will grow, an-i which will not 
Speak then to me, who neitber beg, nor fear. 
Tour favonra nor jour hate." . 

Every thing shows how deep the words of the witches 
have sunt into the heart of Macbeth. The quiet, martial 
oompoaure of the soldier was greatly disturbed at the firat 
announcement of the prophecy ; for it is then that Ban- 
quo says— 



The commotion of his spirit is showTi still more by 
impetuous earnestness with which he questions them 
farther information : 

" Stay, you imperfect speakers, toll me more : 
By Sinel'B death, I hnow, I am thane of Glomis 
Butiow of Cawdor?— Ihe tliitne of Cawdor liroa, 
A prosperous gentlemfm ; and to be king 
Stands nob within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
Tou owe this strange intolligenoe ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
■With such prophetic greeting? — Speak, I ehurge you." 
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When the witches ¥acish ioto the air — what seemed cor- 
poreal melting into the wind — h fir t f 1 ^ H 
tuey hatl stayed !" Baiiquo thi I t th m a. b bbl 
of the earth," and queetions the 1 ty f wl t h 1 ju t 
transpired. But Ma*beth, as if k n ur m nt 
for his thoughfe, clinging to th p ph j ts wh t 
they had proiaised — " Your ch lil ! 11 b k 
and thus secures the satisfactio f h t m hum 
lips the promise to himself, for h mpan rally 
replies— "Tou shali be king.' Tl n f n 
already of thoughts that could n t hp look d t M 
heth turns from the higher to tl 1 w p 

"And timui! of Cawdor tao; weat it not so?" 

On the spot he is soon hailed hy the messenger from 
tije kiag with the new title of Cawdor, the forfeited rank 
and estate of the rebel thane. This speedy verification 
of the words of witchcraft greatly deepens the impression 
on the mind of Macbeth ; and, while he is wrapped in 
meditation, the supernatural influence is driving his 
thoughts onward to the future — 

" Glamia and thane of Cawdor : 
Tlie greatest is behind." 

Again he turns to Banquo to draw fn>m him ofher sanu- 
tioa than what his own spirit gave to his yet obscure 
ambition : 



But the purer nature of Banqno is already recoiling from 
the superjiaturaj powers that have crossed their path : 
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■'Thai, Was led home, 
Might yet enkindle you intg Uib crown, 
Besides the Ihane of Cawdor. But 'lis etrange : 
And oftentimes, to win ns to our hsi'm. 
The iDSIi-utueuta of darkneiis tett us truths; 
Win ua with honest tiidos, to betray ua 

Banquo instinctively feela that the promises, glorious aa 
they are, come from powers of evil. His first esclauia- 
tion, on finding them partly realized, was — 

" Wlmt Bwa the devil apeak triiu ?" 

The warning woiils he addresses to Macbeth aie lUiot t 
tive of Shakspeare b mannpi of foreshadowing the cou ■se 
of things in his drjma either by admonitions or mif^ii 
ingis, or presentimenti of surac Kind which he dispenses 
as preparations for the futuit Thu wamin^ is wasted in 
Macbeth. In fact his careei oi a^ilt is bet,un He i^ 
now not only rapt in sohtaiy musing but the great ten p- 
tation is beginning to thape itself into a more defin te 
form. The witches have cast a niokel liaiht upm the 
crown on Ihincan'i brow and it is refleifel into the b iil 
of Macbeth to dazzle and to lead him on to his own de 
stj-ttction His confidence in the e\ent is growing, but 
his mind, quickened by the igencies that have touched 
it, is begiuuing to invent means tor the nccomphshment. 
of his destiny, and these means, diiected to an end thus 
prompted, are sure to be guilty ones Indeed, his imagi. 
nation, in its moibid a(,tivity, has alieady grasped at its 
worst wickedness The lancy of muider is the first 
symptom of the eoiruption of his consoience, and another 
sign — a most dangerous one m tht caroLi of ini<(ujty — be 
i^ beginning to roason about his 
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"Two truths ore told, 
Aa happy prologuBB to the snelling aat 
Of the imperial tieme. « » » 
Thb supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be 111;— cannot ba good.— If iil, 
Wliy hath it given me earnest of suooeaa, 
Commeneing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor i 
If good, why do I yield to tbnt Euggestion, 
Whoso horrid image doth unfix my hair. 
And make m; seated heart knock at tay ribs 
Against the use of natiiie f Present fears 
Ate leas than horrible imagininga : 



Macbeth has begun to dally in his mind with conoop- 
tiona of Tvieked deeds, not without some convulsion of his 
better nature, which seires to sustain our sympathy with 
him. But, in all this process of temptation, amid his 
impuIs<B and misgivings and a^tationa, ol^erve there is 
no fiied principle of virtue in his character. A sense of 
mere honour may, have kept his course of life, thus far, 
free from reproach ; but, doubtless, it is an unsteady and 
undisciplined conscience which gives to evil suggestions 
so ready an admittance. He rallies from his agitation, 
not into the composure which would have been guincd by 
a dismissal from his thoughts of the promises of witch- 
craft, but by a self-abandonment to his destiny : 

"lEchaBoewillhaTemeking, why chance may crown me, 
Without my stir." 

He clings to the temptation, but seeks to commit himself 
to the uncontrollable tide of fate : 



IS throiigli tho roiigboat day." 
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This is the only time the thought entera into the mind 
of Macheth, of tmsting exclusively to the power of dea 
tiny without eo-operatioQ on his own part; and it has fur- 
nished a striking illustration of the important principle in 
human nature, that faith, instead of leading, as has often 
been theoretically supposed, to diminish exertion, excites, 
on the contrary, to unwearied efforts. Prompted as Mac- 
heth is, to the possession of the crown by the prediction 
of the witches, we might have supposed that he would 
be withheld from the perpetration of crime by the con- 
sideration that it must be needless, since it was fated that 
ht must be king. Once, and only once, does such a 
thought occur to him ; and thus has Shaltspeare's know- 
ledge of human nature shown that faith — a real faith 
— whether good or evil, is a principle that leads to 
action. 

Xhia feeble effort of Maoheth's to save his innocence 
by giving up to destiny his own free agency, is unavail- 
ing; for guUty imaginings — thoughts of murder — have 
begun to vitiate his spirit. Already there is something 
of the alarm of a conscience fearfnl that its own wicked 
musings are betrayed, and he begins to dissemble and 
prevaricate. He says to Banquo — ■ 

" My dull brain was wrought witli tlinga fovgotben," 

and proposes to his companion-in-arms candid communion 
respecting their mysterious adventure. While Banquo 
keeps his integrity, Macbeth is losing his sense of right 
and wrong : the poison of a suxiematural evil influence in 
sinking down into his heart, and there is coming forth 
from the moral nmi-kiuess and confusion which begin to 
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preT.iil there, an echo to the cry heard fmi 
at thoir first a 



It is hardly possible to conceive aaj thing more wild 
and fantastic and anomalous than the supernatural agen- 
cies which have so worked upon the guilty amhition of 
Macbeth; and it is, therefore, luost remarkable that there 
should be such au air of truthfulness about them. They 
ecera to be, not the phantoms of a gross and absurd auper- 
Btitioa, but credible realities, so naturally do they ooesist 
with human passions. This can be explained only by 
their being typical of something real. Few of us, I pre- 
sume, are unwilling to belieTe that there is around UB aii 
invisible world, not tlie less real because we canuot per- 
ceive it j and I know of no reason why we may not also 
"relieve, tBat that unseen world has its beings, who are 
Hysteriously ministrant to either the good or the evil of 
aien's lives.* It is no figurative language when we are 



« In Chorlej'8 Motooriala of Mrs. Hemana, voL ii. p. 126, sha nrites 
from RydiJ Mount :—" Have I ever told you how mnoh Mr. Words- 
worlJi'e rending and recitation haTB delighted me? His voice has 
something quite breeaelilie in the soft gi'a<1ntiona of its snclla and 
fulls. HowIwiahynueouldhflvehaarditafewaveningBainee! We 
bad just returned from riding through tha deep valley of Gtasmere, 
and necG Calking of different naturid sounds which, in the stillneEs of 
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taught ttat powera of darkness are ceaselessly roaming 
about to tempt the souls of men; and it is only because 
our intellects are so materialized, that we are slow to be- 
lieve what rests upon other proof than the evidence of the 
senses. The spiritual world is as real or rather more real 
than the material; and, although we are not jet endowed 
with faculties to apprehend it, yet, with all its mysteries, 
it may be close to ua and around us. Now, it is one of 
the functions of the imagination, as Shakspeare himself 
tells us, " to body forth the forms of things unknown," 
and " turn them to shapes ;" and thus the weird sisters 
niay be regarded as incarnations, not merely of evil sug- 
gestions, bat of the inTisible tempters of mankind — the 
spiritual enemies, to whose arts humanity is exposed. 
The tragedy, therefore, is at once an imaginative and 
most real representation of the career of human frailty 
yielding to temptation. 

The first interview between Dunoan and Macbeth stows 
the progress of the guilty purpose— for the gentle prc- 



Both day and nigbt; how often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeetial Toioes to the midaigbt air 
Sole, or responeire enoh to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator? oft in bands 
While Ihoy Iteep wateii, or nightly rounding w 



And his tones of solemn earnestnes?, sinking, almoat dying awny inli 
a murninr of vencrnlion, as if the passage were hrealhed forth from 
the heart, I shall never forget; '(ha forest leaves seemed stirred «itl 
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sencc of ths monarch, his confiding kindness, serve only 
to provoke a more distinct shaping of the " black and 
deep desires" which Macheth is revolving in his mind. 
Thus far his guilt has been instigated only by the witch- 
craft-temptation, and known only in self-commuaion. He 
has been dealing alone with his ambition and his con- 
science. A new and irresistible power is superadded in 
the promptings of his wife. The temptation, begun by 
supernatural utterance, needs now only a wicked human 
■ t b "n "t t tl CO 'fi f 
Th t act f Lady M b th f tl b 11 t f 

Shak p pt b t t 1 h d d 
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the pioniist'a is luamfest and thus the teniptatiun pasaea 
(iti fiom his heart to heii to kiudle there the tr'iQipoit of 
ambition.— the iijitiiious anticipation of royilty She 
Bees DO oLstacb, hut whit she conteraptuonsty colls the 
" milk of human kmilaess" in her husbaud s natuie, and 
Bhe kaowi tlie influence of hei own enei getic wiU o\ er hio 
reflective spirit. It i3 the pride of power, therefore, as 
well as the lust of ambition, by whieh sKe is agitated : 

"Hie lJi69 hith^. 
That I may [iciur my epiriM id thiai ear ; 
And chasliEe wich tbe vnloar of my tcngue 
All Ibat impedes ih&& trow, the golden roirndT 
Which fate and metaphyeical aid dotli sc.™ 
To liave thee crowned withal." 

One thought occupies her inind ; one passion fills her 
heart; and, impelled hy supernatural force, it drives her 
across the hounds of woman's nature. ISr fierce escite- 
meat becomes more highly wrought by the intelligence 
of the king's approaching visit, the dread issue of which 
is already grasped by her quickened thought : 

"Th h* olfieb ms 
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meets tim witli no expression of conjugal affection, no 
tendei'neaa ut his retui-n from the wars, but greets hiin 
with his titles, his honours present and promised : 

"Great GHamia, worthy Cawdor! 
Urtater than both, bj the nil-hail hureafter ! 
Thy letters have transported me hejord 
This ignorant present; und I feel now 
The ftitnre in the iDstoDt." 

In all Maebeth's intercourse with his wife, there is a 
certain man]iiiess of affection which contributes in some 
measure to redeem his character, and sustains a sjTnpathy 
with him. His manner is distinguished by something of 
the defereutiai esf«em of chivaliyj and, ailer having seen 
him entertaining guilty imaginings and dallying with 
thoughts of murder, we seem to hear the voice of a 
better nature when, using words that might havo been 
most innocent, he says ; 

"My doarBBt loTe, 



Thoughts that he had indulged in solitary meditation ho 
withholds from her; but a single question and a single 
answer betrays the sympathy of their wicked conceptions : 



'ilie hesitation is that of a 
knows it from familiarity with his temperament and from 
the perplexity of his countenance; and she knows it can 
be swept away by her stronger will looking through all 
doubts and scruples and fears, to the object which filled 
her vision : 
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Shall aim thai raorron' soe( 

Your face, my thaQe, ia as a book, where luon 

Maj read strongB matters. — 1o baguilo the tloie, 

Look like the time ; — bear welcome in yoHr eye, 

Yuor hand, jour tongne !— look like tliB innooent flower, 

Kut be the serpent under it. He that's ooming 

Must be provided for : and yon Bhall put 

This night's great bnainesa into my deapatoh ; 

Which shall to all our nights and days to eoms 

Give solely sovereign sway and maatsrdoin." 

His feeble answer— 

"We will apeak farllier"— 

shows him not quite prepared; but it is a signal not so 
much of indeeisiou as tbe vaDishing of bis doubt, dispellea 
by the tremendoiia will of the woman. 

From the beginning of tbe drama, eveiy thing has 
been growing darker and more threatening; but, as if to 
give a little respite bel'oi'e it comes to the worst, the sun 
shines out for a short while in that sweet landscape where 
Duncan ia moving on with sacrificial meekness to bis 
slaughter. When you consider the treacherous and mur- 
derous plottings going on between the guilty-peeking pair 
within the castle, a most Boleinn contrast may be disco- 
vered in the brief colloquy beneath its walls between the 
pure-hearted Ihincan and the equally innocent aud noble 
ISanquo. It is the perfection of pathos, as a prelude to 
the assaasiuatioQ scene; and, indeed, when Shakspeare 
seeks to impress us with the deepest sense of human cha- 
racter and feeling, the poetic power is in nothing more 
admirably shown than in the harmony he creates between 
the material world and the spiritual world in the breast 
of man. You have here, for instance, the placid temper 
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of the meek mouarcL— his heart stirred only hy affections 
■JS pare as the fragrant rural air that Jight]j tonehcd hia 
brow. Yoti have the unciouded candour of Banquo's 
heart, aud overhead are the blue heavens, which seem to 
be a reSection of it. Their hearts are t-ouched with the 
beauty of the earth, air, and sty, and with a sympathy 
with the cheerful birds that are hovering over their de- 
voted heads. 

The same poetic harmony between the immaterial and 
material world appears in the tempestuous night when 
the crime is perpetrated — a moral tempest of passions 
within, and a physical tempest of the elements without. 
Macbeth's poweriiil intellect is again busywith reflections 
aad reasonings ; but it is not so much the actual guilt he 
recoils from, or its dread penalty in a life to come, as the 
retribution in his mortal life. There is something of infi- 
del audacity in his allusion to an hereafter : 

" That but tbia blow 
Might be tbs be-all and the end till h^rc, 
But het&y upon Ihia bank and slioal of time,— 
We'd jump the life to oouia. But, in these cases. 
We iW have jadgment here; that tre but teach 
Bloody inseniotiona, whioh, being taught, return 
To plague the inrsntoc. This even-handed jastiee 
ComniendB the ingredients of onr poieon'd obalice 
To out own lips." 

His active mind dwells on subordinate considerations of 
treason— disloyalty — the breach of ti-ust in murdering his 
guest — his kinsman — his king — a meek monarch— a train 
of thought whioh rises, indeed, to a pitch of wild subli- 
mity in the contemplation of the criiae : 
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Strong both ngBlnsl Iho deed ; then, as his hust, 
Willi should Bgainsl his marderor ahut tha door, 
Kot bear (tio knife mjsalf. Besides, this Dnncna 
Hath boms his fncullies so meek, hath beea 
Bo oienr in his great office, thnt his lirtues 
"Will plead like angels, trnmpet-tongued, agiunsb 
Tha deep damnation of hia uklng off: 
And pit;, like a naked nen-bom babe, 
Striding tha blast, or heaven's oherubim, hora'd 
TTpon Che sightless aonviers of the air. 
Slinll blow the horrid deed in every eye 
That tears shall drown tha wind." 

At the entraDce of hia wife he relapses from these ag: 
tioas of oonsoienoe to the more prudential refleetioaa — 

"We will prooeed no fUrther in this bnainess: 



Which would be worn now in their newest glass, 
Not cast aside so eooD." 

For an instant he ■•eenis innoeent and the wieked pnr 
pose east awiy, hut this cannot s'ifely he inferred merely 
hecinse the wnds are used Indeed m the study o^' 
&h kf.peare a false ineauing it often attributed by read 
ing I pas'i^e Udriativtly instead of dianiatically The 
worda may express only one of the stru.^g;ie3 ot a weak 
conscience and % strong intellect ind the smcenty of 
them may wea"be questioned when yon leflect on the en 
tiie inalequtoy of the leasons he ^bsij^j in so momeiitous 
a question — gratitude to the king and his lately-earned 
popularity. The one great question, whether he shall be 
a murderer, he takes no thought of; and this shows the 
moral condition of his mind. Besides, he has just la- 
mented tlut he has no sjiur to prick the sides of his 
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intput whiLh now hf seems to invite by this apparent 
lelinquihhment Lidy' Macbeth, with a perfect Itnow- 
hdgf ot hei husband s character, treats hia expression as 
a mere flafteimf; of hia conscience. She artfully taunts 
tim with ittdeLision, goads him with reproaches, and, as 
it to awe his spint by wild exaggerations of her own 
energy, she breaks out into that terrific boast, that rather 
than foiswear beriself she would pluck the babe from her 
bieast and hideously destroy it. 

The guilt deepens, and the supernatural atmosphere 
"thickens at the same time. On the unruly night of the 
murder, » storm was raging, and, doubtless, the witches 
were riding ou the blast and untying the whirlwinds; for 
there were 
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rrible, 






Naw-hatch-a to the noful time. 




The obsonre bird olamour'd the liv 


■eloDgriKhti 


Some 3»y the earth «BS teveroHa,' 


and did ahafee." 



I'he whole domain of Macbeth's castle is impregnated 
with the supernatural atmosphere — visions and dreams 
and spiritual voices, Banquo'a dreaui of the weird sisters, 
and the bosom-weight of his gloomy presentiments. Dun- 
can's horses, too— 



War with mauliind," 

But more terrible is the tumult in the soul of Macbeth. 
The intensity of effort powerfully affects the imaginative 
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a his mind Where lie moves theie is i vision 
of the air drawn dagger with gmta ot blood upon the 
blade tfie brol en sleep of tht, surfeited grooms, their 
ku-jiite!, their terror, ind screams of murder, and thwr 
pujers, ind the wild curse m the an of eternal wikcful- 
ness — Jl this created oi mij^nifaed and distorted thioui-h 
the medium of a muideiei s burning hrwn Tfau plead- 
ings of conscience had before been haidly audible— he 
hid heird only the sugftestions of prudence and expedi- 
ency, bit, at the instant ot the murder, the new utter- 
ance ot a blood stained conscience stiikes into his very 



"MethougU I heard a Toico crj— 'Sleep no more! 
Mucbeth does inarder sleep, the innocent skep ; 
Bleep, that knits up the rnveU'd sleuve of oare. 
The death of each day's life, sora labour'a hath, 

Chiefnouriaher in life's fenst;' a » * 
Still it oried— 'Sloep no more !' to nil the house ; 
'Glaraia hath mnrder'd sleep; and therefoio Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more !' " 

All the emotions which had beea ebbing and flowing in 
his spirit before the commission of the crime, now nish 
in one resistl^s tide. His seases are wound up to a 
torturing acuteness; one question after another breaks 
strangely from him. Amid his bewilderment and agony, 
his oonstitutional activity of mind asaumea a preternatural 
rapidity. Thouglita and reflections are close crowded in 
these agitated moments. His wife is confounded hj that 
apostrophe to sleep, which serves to illustrate the mind of 
Macbeth, and jierhnps to show that he had held back the 
da^rer in liwifomplation of the sweet .sleep of the eonfid- 
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ing DaDCiin. lie avowa his diainay at the tliougtt of 
what he had done and hia ioabilitj to look on it again. 
Faaeied voices have alarmed hiiu, and now the simplest 
sounds striiie terror to his soul. The brave man, the sol- 
dier, becomes conscioiis of the change ; for, on the knock- 
ing at the gate, he exclaims— 



Nor 3 t only th u gh one sen e tl at terrors a e over 
wh Im n^ h m 1 e Iwlts jon his h n!=i a 1 the rry 
B "ht of Dtrni^ s hi Tod upon them plucks out h a eyes 
H s phrcn pI i^ nat u h jele i f any le m ag sees 
bloo 1 enough the e to ta n tl ocean to ucarnod ne 
the mult tud nous se « The con lition of h ■< fe 1 tijr^ ■! 
f rthei shown hy cent Tst w th the partner ot 1 s "u It 
bhe 1 as no fl ou'-'ht hut f the b 3 nes on 1 j.n 1 he 
1 e ri none b t nat ral ? uds — tl e kn ck g it the gite 
IS p pciselj known by 1 er whose senses are not hew 1 
dered hy fenc es and t st il es a ch 11 to the v -^ he i-t 
when tho [jh D can s «rpse s scarcely cold we hear 
her say to her h shand — 

"Tho sleeping nn3 the doa.l 

And, after she, too, has dabbled in the murdered man's 

"A little water eleans us of tbis dieH." 

The murderer himself has sunk into a reverie from which 
with difficulty he is roused by his wife; and then one 
burst of repentant agoay, aad the scene is over— -per- 
haps the miMit appalling scene in all dramatic literature. 
Macbeth has worked out his own destiny; he "has it 
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now, liing, Cawdor, Glamis, all, aa tiie weird women pro- 
mised." Let ua now consider tte new era of life he lias 
entered on, and see how the presence of one guilty re- 
membrance shall be to him like a triumphant demon in 
his soul. The more obvious effects of guilt upon his cha- 
racter I need not trace ; for they are plain enough to 
show that fearful truth in the study of human nature, 
that there is no limit to the hardening of the heart or to 
the perversion of the understanding. The assassination 
is quickly followed by the remorseless slaughter of the 
innocent grooms; and the shedding of blood becomes to 
him an ordinary means of attaining his ends. The pro- 
gress of criminality I need not dwell upon; but let me 
rather seek to trace some of the more recondite influences 
upon Macbetb's nature. 

There is, in one of these scenes, an espresaion of Ban- 
quo'a which, simple aa it is, I have been deeply impressed 
with Id studying this great work of poetic art. When the 
death of Ihincan is first discovered, and the inmates of 
the castle are fearfully startled from their slumbers — none 
but the guilty pair knowing whence the crime came — 
amid the consternation and panic echoing through the 
chambers and courts, Banquo is the first to restore some 
little composure by these simple words : 

"In the great hand of Sod lEtnnd; nnd,lhen(ie 
Against the nndivulged pretonoo I £ghc 
Of treaaoaaua malioe." 

In the darkness of undetected danger — the natural 
sense of safety destroyed by the presence of secret assassi- 
nation that is revealed only by the voiceless witness of 
Duncan's bleeding body — there Is a sublimity in this lofty 
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confidence, for it is tlie strength of am innocent and faltii- 

From Banquo, strong in tlie faith that h 
the great hand of God, turn to Macbeth, i 
possession of his gmlt-earned power. He ia 
torment of new doubts and fears ; the r 
conscience maies distant and imaginary evils a 
perpetual, and pressing torture. He e 
dead their repose in the tomb ; 



Than on the torture of tbo mind lo lie 

la restless eoetaaj. Sunvnn Is in his grave ; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 



Canto 

The silent rebuke of Banquo's better nature is a grow- 
ing misery to hiiu, with the added dread that his sceptre 
is a barren one, to be wrenched from his grasp by an nn- 
lineal hand, no eon, of his succeeding. The anguish of 
s travels iu this direction : 



There s comfo jet 1 e th nl ? n fl e r lestr ct oi 

I t wl pn h s f me e mj an on n a -ms s reache o 

mu lered 1 new a_,onv eomes upon h m — oi ul ons 

a gu Ity n ag na on wh ch calls up e n t fe t 

the spectre of tie blwdbnlte ed Ba ^uo ^1 r n^ ai 
hai. n h ■! cr ry loeki at 1 m 

J et b 1. 11 > e d tl T 1 
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no common murderer, whom familiaritj with bloot! might 
only imbrute, hut of one whose capacious intellect is 
made to feel, more and more, huw unreal e¥erj thing be- 
comes to a soul that has caRt out the Bpiritual elemeuti^ 
of ita humanity. Maobefh cannot, as Eanquo did, look 
up to the great hand of God, for to him it can ooly he 
the hand of an avenger. His spirit, craving for something 
more than the support of mere material power, seeks fur- 
ther communion with the witches. He tampers with the 
" dark and midnight hags," who, with iuoantations ana 
prophetic sorceries, weave their toils closer and closer 
around him, and then vanish forever with his curse iipon 
them and upon himself 



Obsi,rve too thit at the veiy time the witches have 
deluded their MLtim with pioimscs that sei,m to make 

assurance double sure although he feela that he has 
taken a bond ot dtstiny, his evil filth actuates him to 
new woiks of blood 

"From this moment, 
ThB Tory firsllings of mj heait ahall he 
The firstlings of my band. And even now 
To erown my thoughts with acts, ha it thought nnil done: 
TheaaetlaofMaoduST willsurprisSi 
Soiie npon Pifej give to the edge o' the Bword 
H;s wife, hia liahos. and all unfortunate sools 
That trat-e hIa line— no blasting hko i fool 

The supermtuial in the tragpdy i« now fidini:; fft 
away; and, tip we come to the catastrophe we ihno«t 
forget the intther\ of the WPird sisters , their m ihce h is 
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md theu all ia left to human vice, human 
passion, Wman misery. The high-wrought spirituality 
of the tragedy has its sublime endiog in the " sluinhry 
agitation" of Lady Macheth, — that terrific, open-eyed 
aleep-waliing, sleep-talking, — and the never-ending misery 
of the blood-stained hand, with the appalling incohei'cn- 
cies of the hauntings of guilt : 

" Oat, damned spot ! out, I say ! . . . Yet wlio 
would have thought the old man to have had so much 
olood in him ? . . . The thane of Fife had a wife 
where, is she now ? . . . I tell you yet again, Ban 
quo's buried; he cannot come out of his grave. . . 
Here's the smell of blood still : all the peri'umeiS of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand." Her waking im! 
tion had been dull, but now there is a morbid activity ol 
the fancy in sleep. Her force of character, which for a 
while seemed superhuman, has given way : but still it ia 
in keepiag mth the character of this strong-willed woman 
that her remorse is only distantly discovered in her 
dreams. Darkness seems to have terrors for her, for her 
attendant says — "She has light by her continually ; 'tis 
her command." The wretched woman perishes a hope- 
less suicide. 

Macbeth is left alone. A deadly heart-sickness is con- 
suming him : it is broken only by a desperate and fitful 
enei^ to fire again the soldier's spirit in his heart, which 
soon sinks into a despondency deeply pathetic : 
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Which tbo 1 

He finds ttat he has been paltered with by the double 
senses of sorcery. The sea of blood is sweeping him on- 
ward, helpless aad hopeless; for its red tide has washeil 
out, one by one, the promises which witchcraft had writ- 
ten upon sand. 

Throughout this di-ama, one of its most remarkable 
impressions is, that we retain, not, indeed, a sympathy, 
but a pity for the ruin of the hero. It is a feeling 
wholly different from the unhealthy admiration escited in 
a vicious school of Bentimental romance for its worthless 
personages. Shaltspeare has never suffered the interest 
in the character of Macbeth to be wholly extinguished, 
and, appropriately, he gives him the dignity of a soldier's, 
death. 

The moral catastrophe h more deeply laid. In the life 
of man there a,re two resulte of goodness and a well-poised 
faith which, for their impressive beauty, appear to me es- 
pecially worthy of the deepest reflection : one is, that in 
a course of existence thus controlled, there is an unbroken 
continuity ; the stream of life flows on in its appointed 
channef, leaving no ruin behind, and with a sunlight ever 
before. The past, the present, and the future are blended 
together in the mind by happy memories — a happy con- 
sciousness and the hopefulness of faith. " The thought 
of past years doth breed perpetual benediction,"* and 
there is a tranquil looking forward to the future. The 

• Wordsreortb's Odo on tbe Infimations of Inimofialitj fram ilccol- 
JeotiouB of Early Childbeod. Wurks, p. 337. 
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other result is, that familiar things are the oftener regarded 
as sjmbob of that epiritiial ■world which gives reality to 
our being — a feeliag without which the heart sinks down 
ill dismal aud dreary despondency from its sense of hol- 
lowaess, and with which the heart leaps up with the as- 
surance of its own undying strength. Now, I have referred 
to these considerations because it is to the very opposite 
of all this that the soul of Macbeth is brought in the ex- 
tremity of his career of guilt. It is that condition of 
mind — the lowest pitch of infidel despair — which looks on 
life as utterly vain and meaainglees. From the innocence 
of his early da^ he feels separated by a dread gulf of 
crime; and, for the future, all is impenetrable darkness. 
This is the moral catastrophe of the tragedy, and I do 
not know how I cau so well express ttese opposite condi- 
tions to which the soul maybe either raised or sunk, than 
by citing what alone is adequate to express the emotions 
which accompany them~the language of poetry. The 
fiiBt of them — the esulting joy of a faithful, thoughtful 
spirit, quickly suuMtive to any token which gives assu- 
rance of the covenant between things human and divine, 
and happy in jts memory of childhood — has been ex- 
pressed when a poet exclaimed — 

A rninbuvr in the sky ; 
So wns it when my life began. 



d is futher of the man ; 
]ald wieh my daja to he 
Qo]] to each by natural piety."* 
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Now, by the aide of this, listen to what is almost the last 
voice that comes from the weary soul of Macbeth : 

"To-morrow, and to-morron, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from do.; Co iaj, 
To tJl6 laflt ayllabla of recorded time ; 
And all Dui jeslerdsfs have lightod fonts 
The naj to dusty dentb. Oul, out, brief candle 1 
Life's bul a walking siiadow ; a poor player, 
That Etrnts and freta his hour upon the ebigo. 
And then is heard no more i it ia a tale 
Told by an idiot, full oCaonnd and fury, 
Signifying Dothing." 

The terrors of the tragedy have subsided iuto this deeplj 
pathetic strain; and, hollow aa this contemplative melan- 
choly is, it still wins from us enough of sympathy to maKe 
us feel that we are standing amid the ruins of a soul 
which wfis worthy of a better destiny. 
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LECTURE III.* 

I mid 

In pissing liom tho ha idy of Mjcleth ti tint ot 
Hamlet the transition i"? a ^ery wide one Uoth. drunia, 
indeed, hwe their atipei natural agencies — stian^e spi- 
ritual thiBge made leJ to the imagination, ind the 
respective heroes aie not unlike in t CLrtain constitn 
tionaJ reflLCti^pnesH of iiund In the Scottian usurper, 
aa well as in the youn^ Dinish prince theie is & touch 
of phiksophy But, whilp in the tragedy of Macbeth 
theie If I irny almost aay, a thi ng ot aupeiaatural 
fornix dttested Mid t«rnfn, — ^the witches, with all their 
tiain of app^iitions, that rose aiound fhtir cauldton, 
and the blood boltered spectre ot Banquo — in Hamlet 
theie IS one solitary <ii^ majestir phantom, ind, msttad 
of th'it In 1 s pe -natu al light which wjb fitfully break- 
ing pon the 1 n t gedy we see u to behold now 
one solemn an ! awf 1 shadow hinging ovci the course 
of tl e 1 aint The med tat ve moods of Maobeth's mind 
wore no mo e thin b bbles borne onward upon the sur- 
face f that np 1 and T olent tide which hurried the 

« Docembov 2Sth, 1813. 
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in m t f tl pi y b t H 1 t tl ptla. {h 
h b t t h tell b h f 1 t t! t g dy 

~ b 1 [ j 1 wb b g to t t g tl I 
1 w p N th t 11 t 1 b p 

1 tothlifp fbdthpf id 

f 1 tb h ful f H mlt y ii 1 th ce 

a d d I m to y -a f tb k tb If-c pi 

t h w ! f th id I 1 1 P 1 tl 

ftal !fLa1 d pttkp 

with th p d Bt to f th t dy b 1 (, t 

tf capt d g — rno&t th htf 1 as g 

nip J I h e,p t t m to th t th 
d m tl ny th m y b <Lrd d 

n ti fit th 1 1 f f Sh li 1 ar m d 

— tbpdt whhb rptlm 

I g ly th. y th tl h b ts f h tell t 

It th I t w k d— Wh t p tl 

wh ! t ly t d m 1 1 rat I t f all 

& t n b-u d tb d I t th mc&t pi as d 

■a.1 t est — tl luw I m Id b 
I wb b It tdmdwllbnostpttogi 
would be, The character of Hamlet. Now it woTild be a 
very shallow effort were I to seek an explanation of tbia 
deep and widespread interest ia the outward story of the 
play, its plot and incidents and catastrophe. The mystery 
is not to be solve 1 tbua eoinething more mwai J mu t be 
sought to exjJ iQ it — t show b w it is in acoorhnc 
with our coiaoioB hu nan hwrtedneas Nij laoie thdu 
this: it IS not enough to d co^er m whit rospccta this 
poum IS illustrative aud typical of the meie feehnn-s aud 
thougbtB of bun ^ Jity f r I b lievo tl" it ts 'iubl me j 1 1 
losophy can i ts in tl is — th t in it we oic earned i ito 
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bi 1 ff t h b !^ a wi b t 

pt bl f d h w tt b t t t U t 

setmttn th bthd fp 

d tb bt t th t p t ! fa wh tt IS 

k w b f wh t li m tab! d I n^— th h m 
1 It d t ti f ur w d th t tb 

t ly h 5i b t t tb t IS mj I b 

dppldt t dto mt ftdla 

w h th fte.1 t t 11 my t a— t! t mp b bl 
p pi i tb p P! 1 ty f b h IB b — tb t 
te 1 m tb e; wh 1 t b f! th p f 

y t mb t tl tlly I m t f b 

1 1 ft tn, 11 tb b th t 1 1 f 

tt th 1 m t. t d th lit th 1 bt I f I 
Jea f t m K te tb tb 1 1 1 d t th 

t dj f H ml t I fi d J If pp h t — t say 
w th d fliJ w Id f blj p sa t b t with 
t on ot tb& E^'eat^r or 1 sa na le j a y of all r f m for 
the expo, t on f t slime ma§ u nga It asuijet 
to be tho ght uj on ucb ather th n talked of 

Let t 1 weve be rea embered thit accord »g to the 
plan of ray co se I am cons ler u^ ti ese dramis as llus 
tr t ons of the m q sai le t of tngic p et 7 If in ac- 
o dance w th th ief t on gi en by in n e t pb loso- 
pher w til ed a ha ten ng of the paa ons by the 
apreney ot p ty n K ug Lear and n Macbeth by the 
ai^ucy r tber oi t r or we may disco er n H n let 
another of the uses of t g ly n how n^ tb t mo nf 1 
thought I the ad confl ct'i ot h man ty bwe a power 
of their own to malio known the strength and weaJtneas 
of the soul — all that lies bid thero, and which men lurely 
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become conscious of in the trivial chances of life or in its 
placid periods. A deeper self-conseiouaneaa is awakened 
from ita slumbers hj the tumultuous movements of the 
soul — dissppointment, affliction, or anguish. It ia thus 
the hidden enei^iea of the spirit are disclosed, just as the 
unfelt and unknown strength of a nation is brought into 
action by the necessities and tribulations of war. 

In King Lear we had occasion to study the career of a 
human spirit under the stern discipline of affliction — a 
heart palpitating under Promethean tflrture; for filial in- 
gratitude had "tied sharp-toothed unkindness like a vul- 
ture there." In Macbeth we followed the career of a 
spirit through its yieJdinga to temptation ; but in Hamlet 
the influences are far more complex. The tragedy ia a 
story of a soul environed by all the agencies which are 
best fitted to reveal its functions OJid its aspirations; and 
t5ie imagination of Shakspeare, after embodying in the 
character of Hamlet the elements of a sasceptible spirit, 
has gathered a,rouud that spirit eveiy influence which 
could aptly touch it. He has shown this character in the 
despondency of an unavailing sorrow ; another while in 
the sunshine of a cheerful tkoughtfuJness ; again in the 
distress of disturbed affections, in the perplexity of obscure 
and conflicting duties; and again in the solemn awe of a 
supernatural influence. The observation we have to take 
is of the stailiie light of Hamlet's soul dwelling apart in 
the region of a lofty Belf-<iommunion, and moving onward 
in its path like one of "that host," as it has been finely 
called, " of white-robed pilgrims that travel along the 
vault of the nightly sky." We are to observe the light 
of his life shining, serenely shining, from the large and 
placid spaces of his own gentle and noble and thoughtfui 
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nature, or else stiiiggling with either the mists of earthly 
povrow, or the lurid, superaataral reflectiou that reaches it 
from the prison-house of the suffering dead. Now, let us 
inquire, what is the character of Hamlet, before the tragic 
influences are brought to bear upon it. The first mention 
of him is of "young Hamlet." He is a prince, the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Denmark, the son of a most 
majestic monarch — a father whom he as deeply honoured 
us he dearly loved ; for about that parent there were the 
grandeur of an hei'oic warrior and the graceful gentleness 
of domestic virtue. We are told of the frown that dark- 
ened his brow — 



and we are also told of the tender afiection to his queen, 
that— 

" EIc might not botoom the winds of lnjavea 
Visit her I'neii too roughij"— 

» love for her which was " of that dignity that it went 
hand in hand even with the vow he made to her in mar- 
liage." Hamlet was the son, too, of an "all-seeming vir- 
tuous mother," the loving wife of his father; and thus he 
Lad grown to manhood amid those happy, virtnoas house- 
hold influences that are the best atmosphere for the young 
heart to live in. To the attractions of manly form and 
foatnre, he has added the accomplishments which befit 
his high birth J and, what is more rare as a princely aim, 
he has learnt the delights of communion with the re- 
corded wisdom of poets and philosophers. It was not 
enough for him to be crowned with the pride of expeota.Dt 
royalty, he must also wear the milder glory of schokr- 
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ship ; and how much his heart is in this, is seen wlien, in 
the sjTapathj which mm t d d 1 ts 

his fi'iead Horatio ah tUwtit Id t 
know that there ia a eh t li th ! ^V 7 

of the Shakspei'ian dram j whiuthjth fni 
the esuberance of hi a^t btwd htun 
dant and various gra esa Y 7 ^ 

Hamlet the princely dgty dtVt 1 bbl d 
instinctive deference t th f 1 gs f th wh h 
Bfjtutes the geotlemanlj [, nt y h tJ i^l t b 
ing of the soldier, and that meditative composure which 
philoaopliy may give. 

Nor ii9 it only in these acq\iireraenis that the character 
of Hamlet is arrayed with, so much grace : it baa a beauty 
in its largo portion of those feelings which, independent 
of aocial or intellectual nwk, adorn humanity. He elingf 
to Horatio with the steady zeal of a fast frieadship, aDd 
the deeper ausceptihility of his heart ia abown in the love 
for Ophelia, which endured till his destiny demanded the 
sad sacrifice of it. 

Hamlet has just crossed the threshold of manhood, and 
what more could be added to give him dignity and grace ? 
Young and beautiful, the pride of the palace, and, bettor 
still, an indweller ia spirit in the palaces of wisdom and 
learninft, elevated by the memories of an heroic ancestry 
and by noble espectations for the future, and happy, too, 
in the depth of his affections — this is life in its purest 
and most serene region of thought and feeling — all is 
bright and innocent and joyous, but the elements of tra- 
gedy are daj-ker. 

The first change that comra over a prospect so sunny, 
the firat tragic iii3uence wliich touches the nature of 
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Hamlet is the sudden sorrowing for liis father. That vir- 
tuous freedom from care, which helongs to that period of 
life speot beneath the paternal roof, and to that period 
alone, has ceased upon the unexpected ending of his 
father's life. The object, to which had been devoted alt 
the reverential affection of a nature so thoughtful and 
sensitive, ia suddenly taken away. When Hamlet first 
appears, you behold the stricken heart of filial piety. 
Amid the pomp and pageantry of the court ho stands a 
mourner near the throne ; and the appeal is a vain one to 
him, when he is unworthily and unfeelingly entreated to 
oast his aoiTow away; 



This was, doubtless, the first time the arrow of death 
had passed so near him ; and probably there is no influ- 
ence on the human spirit comparable to that when sepa- 
ration by death is, for the first time, deeply and really 
felt. The ending of life is, for the mcst part, too familiar 
to be felt ; we meet the funeral procession, and it gives 
us scarce a second thought ; we hear of the departure of 
some one knowo to us, and we are surprised or sorry, but 
these are momentary emotions, upon the very surface too. 
When, for the first time, death invades our own house- 
hold, perhaps we are too young to heed it ; the brief be- 
wilderment of childhood soon ^ves way to the innocent 
vanity — the excusable self-importance of the new suit of 
mourning. But when death for the first time makes 
itself ti-uly felt — when some sudden separation of what 
life had closely hound together, startles us to the very 
■ieutre cjf our boiag, there is no greater power to drive 
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the soul into itaelf in its struggles with that dreary sei 

of craving after what is gone from our bodily eyes forei 

— that titter easting down of the heart when tl 

comes back from the fresh grave to the <3 

The earnestness of life is blunted, and the very sun in 

the sky shines less brightly than it did before. Pleasant 

memories are converted into sad associations, and we feel, 
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may be ! Death may he no more than snoh a seijjiation . 
this earth, which has its visible world of living material 
things, may have also its invisible spiritual world of the 

* Wui-da«oi-tli's Odfi on Inlimations of ImommKlj. 
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myriads of the dead, whose bodi^ have been commingled 
with the dust, or whose bones are driftiog in the fathom- 
lera caverns of the sea. Now, the stm^le of a strong and 
thoughtful grief is to overleap these barriera which are 
impassable to mortality. Its aepirations would reach be- 
jond the inevitable limits of its materialism ; and its 
intense yeaminga after the dead are not to be satisfied by 
suffering its fancies to travel to the tomb, but strive to 
follow the imperishable particle which was the very life 
of what the grave receives. Hopeless as its questionings 
may be, the soul of the survivor sends them after the dis- 
embodied spirit — a process of thought and feeling whicb 
has been thus described as fro 
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To inqnisition long and profllless 
By puin of heart, now checked andnow imjielle' 
The intelleetaal power, through words and tiiin. 
Went Bonnding oo, a dim and perilous way !"» 

The aetivo and fine intellect of Hamlet has i 
what is at once the shock and the impulse of profound 
grief. His shaping imagination is busy in fashioning the 

» Wordsworth's E.icursion, b. iii. (Defpondeiiey.) 
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likeness of his dead father's form-— now made vi&ible to 
his " mind's eye," that happy expression which Shak- 
epeaie Ims made so familiar to all who speak our English 
toDgae.* And how dear had that form in life beea to 
his eyes may te known from the enthusiastic admiration 
!ie ^vea utterance to, when, afterwards deserihing to his 
mother the picture of hev first iiushand, his own honoured 
father, he says— 

" See, what n grace was aeoted on this trow : 
Hyperion's curls;— the front of Jove himself; 
A-B eye like Mars, to threaten and commEind ; 
A station like the herald Meroury, 
Neir-lighted on a heaven -kissing hill; 

Where every god did aeem to set his seal. 



From the glowing words of this c 
perceive how Hamlet's iraaginatdon had been filled with 

» In a private letter writtan soon after, mj hrother thns plnyfnlly 
refers to this fainitiar phraae : 

"Ihave alwnys regarded tie 'mind's eye' ae emtn en Uy and pecu- 
liarly a Shakspearian phrase, bis originally tin d nobody else'H; bul, la 
a, TOlume of minor Greek poets, looking for something or other, I 
elmnced on the phrase t^irc^c 'ofi^a in some lines by Nau^naobiugj Hnd 
yet, may he that is the 'aoul's eye,' which makes a difference. Pray, 
who was professor of Greek when Haialet was a student at Witten- 
berg? and was the 'Foetie Minoree' one of tbe text-hooks in ase? 
What a pity it was not Horatio that used the phrase; for he is so pre- 
cise and moller-of-faot, tint be nonld certainly have told «s where hi- 
gat it, with, perhaps, a reference; while Hamlet was very much the 
kind of man to use the phrase, with some little alteration, and say 
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the glorious ideal fonna of cksaio fable; and it is worth 
notioing, that the very first feeling attributed to him is an 
ansiety to go back to the calm retreat of his academic 
life at Witteoberg, to resume that happy communion 
with the good and wise of all ages which no villainy can 
betray. 

It ja not only sorrow that is weighing down the heart 
of Hamlet. Even the sad seclusion of grief is not 
allowed to him. He finds himself cheated of his inherit- 
ance ; and the succession, and the detested paternity that 
m thrust njon him inflame ill suppressed feelings of 
indignation and lesentment D^ik mi^ivmgs too as 
we atterwards leain aie flittmg ■wroee his mind .md east 
ing shadiws ot suspicion too dreidful foi him to give 
utterance to — prt sentiments of that supernituiil revela- 
tion which disiloses to him the mysteij of his father a 
murder Woise than all this is the anguish of disap- 
pointment m hi"* ones loved mcther the once most 
seeming virtuous queen Mem nes of bis fath r b deep 
an 1 honourable love ciuwd upon his mind Un ble and 
unwilling to cist away his luty and j eihaps affection to 
her he 13 ■jo-itjted hy the reluctant ttn\ji,tion that she 13 
unwfrtby ot it and thus the sentiment of filnl piety 
which ought to flow in a plicid current is eh-koged into 
a >roken and fretted fide buch aie the tnah that ocme 
upon the unprepared spirit of one wh> hal been the 
hippy inmate of a virtuous palaoe had breathed the pure 
atmosphere of domestic love and hon ur and whiso tn 
thusiaam had been elevited by the heroic as iciations 
and trophies rf his iHustiious father inl not le s hy 
iletl \i itns f tiath in the undoudt^d regions ot jli 
loBOjlv lie 1*^ suddenly m a situntioa wl crc on ws 
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press upon him, which are agonies to aueh a spirit as 
his; and yet, see, withal, how graceful a geatleness he 
maintaius! Indeed, from, the indecorous tone in which 
he is addressed hoth by king and queen, we might he- 
lieve that his hfe had been characterized by that scho- 
lastic gentleness, which the unworthy might be tempted 
to presume upon. The king speaks to him, and Hamlet 
recoils with a play upon words which serves to disguise 
his deep and disturbed feelings. The queen speaks, and 
he answ rs with i spect and with lesene loi while 
dutifully lemembeiing that sh is hia inothei he etnnyt 
fors;et thit she is his father i hckle and faithless wide* 
His dearest wish la to withdraw into the recesses of his 
sorrowing meditations J ut he it molestod Jy cold com 
moDplaces on the subieet ct dc fh md ]y repuaches 
ol the fidehty Df his gnef — a ^."ef so inward and self 
communing that t cont ind it witl the mtie outward 
cust maty signs was indeed a heartless imputation 
The usurper takes up the reprow.btul strain from the 
lips ot the qu^en heeiuning with empty compliments 
ind ending with the empty promises of hypoeiisy he 
t lis Hamlet that the filial obligatnn was di^ehai^ed by 
the obsequious sorrow aJreidy ?hown tn 1 thit new it 
was an obstimte eondolenient — a course of impious stub 
Vornness — an unmanly gnef showing a will most mcoi 
reet to heaven — a heart unlortified — a mind impatient — 
an undi.rstanding simple anl uns^'hooled — t fitult to 
heiven — a fault igainst the detd — a fiult to nature — 
to reason most ibsurd To this heaping of leproaehes 
of the very km 1 to woun 1 so seiisiti\ i, an 1 thouahi 
ful I =prit Hai let J wf-s r t v. rl— it i Ihc 
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silence of an iilmost brciikicg heart, as he aftevwarda 

" But break my heart, for I must Iiold mj tonguo." 

Tbese are tlie first of those conflicts of the heart which 
dbturb Hamlet's nature. There is the double disap- 
pointment of his filial piety — the death of his nohle 
father and the moral degradation of iiis mother ; ail 
his geatle propensities, too, are frustrated, his longing 
for scholastic solitude is thwarted, and his lonely self- 
communion viokted by intrusion. Oonstraint is on him, 
and he is forced to dwell amid tie unmly revelry of a 
riotouiS palace — so changed, too, from what it waiS — and 
in the detested presence of all that his spirit is at va- 
riance with. Now, the natural consequence of such a 
state of mind is, a wretched weariness of life, which 
comes sadly across the young heart when the natural 
tide of its hopes and affections is suddenly and violently 
aiTested — when misanthropy is forced into a spirit 
whose native element is love. His first free utterance 
is when he breaks forth, the very moment he is left 
aloae, in that piteous and incoherent soliloquy, which 
ailmirably presents the ehataeteristio condition of his 
mind — a comhination of great intellectual activity with 
deep mora! sensibility manifest in the perpetual com- 
mingling of meJitations and emotions. A blight has 
touched his young heart, and not only the palace — his 
home — but the whole earth ia dreary to him ; so young, 
he ia already longing after the repose of the grave, and a 
wish for self-destruction is checked only by a sense of 
man's duty to the everlasting: he sorrows most of al! 
that he nnifit live. Ail his pcut-iip and conflicting 
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feelings are seeking relief at once; and the wotiIk that 
give utterance to them are expressive, at the same time, 
of his affection and admiration for his departed father, an- 
tipathy and contempt for his kinsmaa, the usurper, and 
— the worst misery of all — the hear^sickening thoughts 
of his mother's infidelity. 

Throughout this drama, in every soliloquy or speech of 
Hainiet, you may discover, not only the estraordinary iu- 
tellectual activity which Shakspeare has given to the oha- 
raoter, bat also a wonderful susceptibility of sentiment, 
which is one of its chief charms. I know of no dramatic 
character in which the processes of thought are so rapid 
and so comples, and the assooiations of ideas so quick 
and various. We seem, to feel the depth and purity of 
Hamlet's spirit the more, when we contemplate the 
thoughts and feelings which perpetually are speeding 
so quiekiy over it, just as to the eye the steadfast firma- 
ment has a purer blue and a more measureless heigiit, 
because of the flying haste of the clouds upon a bright 
and breezy day; or, rather, to vary the similitude, the 
pathetic beauty of Hamlet's character impresses us the 
more from its inimitable variety, like the shifting glory 
of an autumnal sunset, changing, at each instant chang- 
ing — the bright foreshadowing of twilight and darkness. 

Immediately after the agonized soliloquy, the entrance 
of Horatio and the gentlemen to whom the ghost had 
appeared, gives another aspect of Hamlet's character. 
His deep and painful self-communions are hushed, and 
it is, indeed, very beautiful to see him at once easting 
aside all considerations of self in his friendly address to 
his fellow-student. He will not believe Horatio's avowal 
of a truant disposition ; but, after the momeatavy divei- 
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Bion of affectionate greeting, his dark thoughts are forced 
back, first in a painful sense of princely shame that his 
friend should witness the disgraceful debaucherj of the 
rojal household. 

Horatio's answer leadsonto still more painful thoughts; 
and yet there is a most attractive grace in the sincerity 
and pathos with which Hamlet partly opens his heart to 
his friend : 

Horalio, My lord, I come to see your folhar's funernJ. 

Hamlet, I priL; thee, do nob mock ine, fallow-student j 

I think it was to see my motlier'a wedding. 

As soon as Horatio replies, 

"Indeed, mj lord, it followed hard upon," 

there comes one of those characteristic quick transitions 
of feeling; for Hamlet, as if conscious of having kid 
bare too much of his ioneiy thoughts, even to his friend, 
ralli^ with somewhat of a bitter jest — that sevei-e jesting 
which frei^uently breaks from him, not forced, but natural 
to deep and suppressed emotions, which seem to find in 
H a kind of relief. He tella Horatio that the marriage so 
speedy after the burial was excellent economy— there was 
no waste : 



But he cannot sustain the jesting mood ; and he feels, 
too, that it is a wrong to his friend, for he straightway 
adds, also addressing him — 
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Again lie gives timaelf up to meditition, and gizea 
with the "mind's eye" into the inviMhle wmld where 
the spirit of his father dwells When tonaed by the 
account of the apparition, his hahituil mentil aotiTity is 
suspended in wonder: there is neither argonieut nor 
skeptical distrust, but only the firm re^ulve to sjrak fit 
the spectre, if it assume his noble father s person with 
the prudential injunction of seuesy upon all who hdd 
witnessed the mystery. When left alone, the hihit of 
meditation returns and associates the strangp intelli^pnce 
with some of his own unuttered presentmienta 

The ghost of the murdeied monaich is surely one of 
the most majestic phantoms that poetic imagmation has 
ever realized. It is an apparition nut so muth of terror 
as of awe and solemnity, arrayed with all the impressive 
associations of the grave, of religion, and ot popular su 
perstition. Its movements aie stitely — the shadow, as it 
were, of the step of a hingiy soldier, the glory of its 
earthly and warlike majesty is mysteriously mingled with 
an awful dignity brought from the regions of the dead 
It is that fair and warlike foim 

" In wLLoli the majeslT of buned Dunmark 
Did aomolimos mari,h 

It seems to wear the very armour he had on 

"Wiien he tlio ambitious Kovwaj combatcJ." 

When the soldiers vainly and rashly strike at it wii.L 
their pwtisans, they strMghtway feel — 



malioious mookety." 
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The spectre which most ueai-ly resembles it is the impe- 
rial apparition of Csesar, which awed cYen the philosophio 
soul of Brutus before the battle of Philippi. 

Now, let us conaiJer how the youDt; philosophy of 
Hamlet will hear this new ind supernatui-al influence. 
His presence of mind never forsake? him ; for, with all 
the emotion and amazement and the solemn awe which 
agitate him, he addresses the phaatim of his father with 
apt questionings when his attendants become fearfully 
apprehensive that he may te led away to his destmction, 
it seems to me thit there is a monl ■iuhlimity in Hamlet's 
brief argument for teirleasness — a spiritual fearlessness; 
and again in the calm expression of his determination, 
unheeding Horatio's effort to alarm him: 

"Whj, what should be the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin's fee,' 
Atiij, far my sonl, nhat can it do to that. 
Being a. thing luiiiioitnl ea itself 7" 

While the ghost speaks, Hamlet's mind is riveted in 
dutiful attention to words which show his dark mis^vings, 
more than realized in the mysterious disclosure. But 
the after consequences of such a supernatural visitation 
are yet greater. In the records of ghost stories, it is said 
that, "whenever the supernatural character of the appari- 
tion has been believed, the effects on the spectator have 
always been most terrible — convulsion, idiocy, madness, 
or even death, on the spot."* 

The vanishing of the ghc«t, whose presence had awed 
Hamlet into a reverential silence, is followed by a burst 
of language which shows that his intellect is in a state of 

* Coleridge's Table Talk, p. 22. 
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[s commotion ; and tte first lifo o^the disturbance 
of it has been discoyered ia the vow to w ] e away from 
the table of his memory, all tr t al toad le ords all sawo 
of books, all forma, all pres^ e** past that jo th. an 1 ob- 
Bcrvation copied there;" an! tl en t the very nstant, 
writing down in his tablets tb nix n 

" That one maj smile, nud Bmile, uid be a villain ! 
Al lesal, lojnsure, Itmayba ao in JDonmark." 

When bis friends rejoin him, the intense esoitement of 
bis mind gives way to eccentric jesting. He pnta them 
away from himself and his secret with what seems a 
strange flippancy — "wild and whirling words," as Horatio 
calls them A? the tumult of his emotions subsidps his 
gentle gentlemnnly disiosition prompts an apology to 
H lato foi what Iwked too 1 Le an unworthy tiiflmg 
with bim The wonted act v ty oi his mteUect agnan 
afpcirs m what has struct me as the most ^aceful and 
thoughtful play upon word? I have evei met with It 
occurs immediately before the bilfsporfne all is on to 
the phjlosophicai atudios of himself and bis fell w '■tu 
d nt When the ghost is heaid sj aking t om bi^ueath 
Huratio exdiims — 



nd E ght bat th 
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more things in b 
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r philosophy." 



Happy would it be, let me add, if, whenever a spiritual 
mystery ia presented to our thoughts, we did not reject it 
because, transcending our little knowledge, it happens to 
be " undreamt of in onr philosophy ;" happy would it 
be if wc did not suffer doubts, and suspicions, and the 
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sophistries of a sensualized skepticism to shut up thn 
aTenues of our souls, instead of opening the door wide to 
giye the mystery a stranger's welcome ! 

Hamlet's character from the time of the interview 
with the ghost becomes more complicated; and it is a 
question on which a great deal of comment has been es- 
pended, whether his insanity is feigned or real. The 
difficulties involving the question are of theoretical leather 
than of practical purport; for they do not seem to affect 
the poetical impression which the character is intended 
to make. Indeed, it may be that the interest of the cha- 
racter is rather increased by this very mysteriousness — 
the ohscarity in discriminating between his affected wild- 
ness and the actual disturbance of his intellect. These 
difficulties are owing partly to this — that insanity is of so 
many degrees, and so multiform, that jou can scarce de- 
fine it : the English language, though not highly ^teemed 
by all for its copiousness, furnishes, it may be, a dozen 
diffei'ent words to cspress the various morbid conditions 
of the intellect. I, probably, am not wrong in saying 
that this subject of insanity has often perplexed at least 
two learned professions, to say nothing of the wisdom of 
judges and the integrity of jurors. To some charitable 
minds, enormity of crime is itself an evidence of insanity 
— of a wrong head as well as a wrong heart; while by 
others, of stemer judgments, a disordered intellect woiild 
not be suffered to plead insanity in bar of justice at an 
earthly tribunal. Modern philanthropy and science haie 
learnt to classify, for salutary purposes, the mmate-i of 
lunatic asylums; but no science has ever ittempted the 
same proems for the unhealthy minds that ^ihirf nith the 
sane ones the business of life. 
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The difficulty with respect to HamJet is not so miacli 
ill forming a just conception of the state of his mind, as 
in attaching a precise sigaificanoj to this word "insanity." 
At least ttere need be no such difficulty, were it not 
ofteaer caused hj the logic of a contracted criticism — the 
propensity to narrow Terhal comment — which will misap- 
prehend the whole drift of a character and destroy the 
spirit of a drama by dwelling upon detached passages and 
espressions. 

This is'' fatal to a true' appreciation of the dramatic 
genius of the poet : very much, if I may be allowed to 
use such an illustration, which I do with entire reve- 
rence, — very much in the same way that men often per- 
plex and emharrass their faith — argue it out of their 
hearts, and tempt themselves into miserable heresies by 
fastening upon isolated texts, instead of studying the 
Scriptures with a more doeile and catholic spirit than 
that which trusts to mere logic. 

Hamlet mentions to his friends a deliberate purpose of 
"putting an antic disposition on," and he is seen fulfilliog 
his intention ; and hence it is inferred that all his insa- 
i ity is feigned On the other hand, there is observed a 
wildnew f demeanour which cannot thua be accounted 
f r and hence it is inferred that it is real insanity. 
Now the human mind s not such a simple machine as 
this and Shaksjeire knew it too well ever to treat it so. 
The truth ai well as I can state a matter so abstruse, 
seems to be this ; that, from a combination of icfluenses, 
the mind of Hamlet was in a state of undue susceptibility 
of both unnatural escitemeut and depression; and then 
further agitated by a supernatural visitation, by which, ia 
his own words, he felt his " disposition horridly shaken 
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with thoughts hfijond the reaches of our souls." This 
visible and audihie oommunioii with the dead has so con- 
nilsed all the spiritiwl elements of his nature, that he 
becomcB conseioua that the sovereignty of his reason is in 
jeopardy; and it ie this very conBciouaness — tlie appre- 
hension of insanity — which suggests to an intellect so 
active the thought of feigning madness — the device of 
assumifig an antic disposition — which would give him an 
unwontfid freedom, and which might always ho controlled 
by his habitual ifltellectual strength. It comes, then, to 
this — that there was disorder in the mind — a disturbance 
of hia intellect, something more than that which he waa 
teigning; but, if this question of insanity involve the 
question whether his mind oe^ed to be under the m:^- 
tery of his wffl, assuredly there was no such aberration. 

In the various allusions to the condition of Hamlet's 
mind, you may find it variously designated. The queen 
tenderly speaks of the " transformation" of her son. The 
king speaks of it as a " melancholy" and a " distempur." 
I'oloniua calls it "lunacy." The gi-ave-digger bluntly 
taks of "Eamlet — he that is mad and sent to England; 
sent there because he was mad ; he shall recover his wita 
there; or if he do not, it is no great matter; it will not 
be seen in him there; there the men are as mad as he." 
But when Ophelia speaks of it, in the simplicity of her 
opinion, there is not only beauty but truth in the image 
by which she describes what seems to her the piteous 
overthrow of a lofty mind r 

" Bee that noblo and most soyoif i(;n roiison, 
Like Kweat bolls jangled, out of tune, and hiitsh." 

It is an exc|uiRitc sirailitudc of the. nu definable condition 
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of Hamlet's minii : his intellect had lost its harmony, but 
Btill there was a wild music in the changes which an un- 
toward destiny was riuging on it. 

The scene with Ophelia is one of the most difficult to 
interpret. There is a natural inclination to refer to real 
insanity Hamlet's apparent harshness; for there seems to 
be a rude rejecting of her, which it is hard to reconcile 
with tte truth and gentleness of his natural disposition, 
and which we cannot quite believe his deep love for her 
would suffer him. to affect. But it must be remembered, 
that there was a leave-taking before this, which is not 
dramatically presented, and which, in some respects, is 
more important. It is only described ; it was a silent 
iaterview — that silence a better token of his deep feeling 
than the wild words he afterwards addresses to her. He 
takes her by the hand ; he gazes on her face with 

" SuQh peruBBt as he would draw il,"— 

perhaps to impress it on his imagination as something 
dear to his heart, and yet which aa awful necessity forces 
him to banish. A deep and piteous sigh brealts from 
him ; then, without a word spoken, he leaves her — 



He seem'd tu ind bis way without lis eyes; 
For ont o' doors 1)9 wont without thair helps. 
And, to the lu^t, beaded their light on me." 

TIlia was the real leave-taking; and if it be asltod why 
he thug alienated himself from Ophelia, the necessity is 
to be explained by the fearful responsibility which filled 
his soiil. A voice from the grave was ever in his ears. 
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The apparition of a loved and honoured fitther had hurst 
from the prison-house of the dead to lay upon the soul 
of Hamlet, with supernatura] weight, a duty which he 
felt must absorb liis being. What now couJd he have to 
do with such a sentiment as love ? With aU its purity, 
it could not consort with his solemn charge. 

When afterwards Hamlet unexpectedly finds himself 
again in the presence of Ophelia, all his former affection 
comes back upon him : 





"Soft jou, now 


hefiu 


OpbelLa !— Nyrapb 


esll 


Qj sins rcmombor'd. 



Ho had over-calculated his own strength in setting aside 
his love for her; and of this he becomes conscious when 
the thought of his one paramount duty quickly returns. 
Hence, the revulsion of feeling in this painful soene — the 
desperate energy with which he recovers himself from 
relapse into an aifection, the indulgence of which his des- 
tiny can no more admit. His apparent rudeness we must 
not take too literally — remember it ia poetiy, and not 
prose, we are studying now. It is not in reality indiffer- 
ence and heartlessness to Ophelia, but seif-reproach of 
what he sternly condemns as his own weakness, when, 
with such strange impetuosity, he bids her — " To a nun- 
nery, go'' — one moment disclaiming his love, and another 
acknowledging it — with a wild irony accusing himself of 
" pride, revenge, ambition — more offences at his beok 
than he has thoughts to put them in, imagination to give 
ihem shape, or time to ajjt them in;" then telling the 
innoeeat and artless girl of the vices aad frailties, not, 
indeed, of herself, but of her sex, and warning her that 
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tte world is not a safe place fur her to aliide in ; — " Get 
thee to a rtnanery, farewell. , . . To'a numierj, go; 
and qaicklj too. Farewell, . , . To a naunerj, go." 
lu confirmation of the view I have taken of this scene, 
observe that Hamlet's asperity does not wound Ophelia 
as an injucy. Her only feeling 13 pity — more for the sad 
calamity of his intellect than for her own dejected hope- 
Meditative as is the mind of Hamlet, his nature is too 
gentle for him to travel on in life a solitary-hearted man. 
The sense of loneliness is relieved by his friendship for 
Horatio, to whose manly judgment he could, in consulta- 
tion, impart his supernatural secret and Lis dread, thoi^h 
ill-defined, purposes, which it would have been both cruel 
and useless to tell to one so innocent, so tender, and eo 
artless as the "sweet Ophelia." The friendship of 
Hamlet and Horatio is one of those — such as may be ob- 
served in actual life — founded not only upon sympathies, 
hut upoB harmonious contrasts of character — the qualities 
of one party iiappily felt as supplying something wanting 
in the other. Horatio is a man not only of strong, but 
jast and well-regulated, feelings, and especially in intel- 
lectual constitution, possessed of sound, practical, common 
sense, strikingly contrasted with Hamlet's imaginative 
apprehensive ness — ^the deep spirit of meditation and over- 
wrought mental activity. The character of Hamlet is 
overflowing with poetiy and philosophy, while Horatio is 
matter-of-fact and prosaic. Yet, in this very variety, 
Hamlet, conscious of his own disposition, feels that he 
has a better friend — a safer counsellor. 

Besides this friendship, Haraiet finds relief from the 
sense of morni dosol^itioit, which sickens hi.s heart,, in the 
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eoDscioTis power of iiis intellect. It is this, I think, 
which may esplain the ahrupt transition from an expres- 
sion of his cireary feeling to that splendid panegyric upon 
man ;— " I have of late (but whei-efore I know not) lost all 
my mirth, foregone ail custom of exercises; and, indeed, 
it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this goodly 
frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile pTOmontory; this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave over- 
hanging firmaraont, this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire — why, it appeara no other thing to me than a 
foul and pestileat congregation of vapoure, ■ What a piece 
of work is a man ! How noble in reason ! how infinite in 
faculty 1 in form, and moving, how express and admira^ 
blel in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how 
like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the paragon of ani- 
mals! And yet, to rae, what is this quintesBeuce of 
dust ?" 

The genius of Hamlet is shown not only in such pas- 
sages interspersed through the rambliags of his antio dis- 
position, but also in his inimitable lonely meditations, 
such as that most famous of all soliloquies, when, stand- 
ing on the fancied brink of life — ^tbe very tide-mark of 
" this bank and shoal of time" — he gazes out upon the 
ocean of eternity, his 



His " mind's eye" is strained almost to blindness in the 
effort to descry the shores of " that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns :" and his spirit 
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falls back again to this earthly life, saddened by tlioughta 
of prosperous iniquity and by hia sympathy with suffering 
humanity, the vision of its wrongs and r' — ■"" *■-'' — 
" this mortal coil is shuffled off" — 



Thnt patient merit of tlie unworthy takes." 

Hamlet's far-reaching mind seets to fa,thom the dreams 
of our afterlife. Indeed, as Charles Lamb, speaking of 
the impossibility of acting this tragedy, remarks — " Nine 
parts in ten of what Hamlet does are tiinsaetiona between 
himielt and his moial sense — l&usiods of lus solitary 
musings which he letires to holiA and coiners ana the 
most sequesteied paints of the palace to pi ui kith, or 
nther, they are the silent meditations with which hia 
bosom IS bursting, reduced tj wirds tor the sake of the 
reader — profound sorrows — hght ind noise ahtomng ru- 
jnmatiouB, which the tongue scarce dires utter to deaf 
walls and chimba' '* 

But the mandate of his father s spmt is not ypt ful- 
filled The usurper is atiU on the thione — the inLsstaous 
mairnge is unbroken Tl hy is this with one who, at the 
firat intimatioa gnen by the ghost, spoke of "sweeping 
to his rCTenge with wint^s as ewift as meditation oi the 
thoughts of la\e ^ The chief espianatioa by the best 
cntics hes m the esoei^sive letmt^ of Haaiiet s intellect 
— dispioportionate mental esertim, always buiiy with its 
own suc^estun-: and specuhtnns but flyin;; fiom tho 
acting point He is consc ous of this himstlf in some of 
his self repro iches 

* Essay on Sbiihspeare's TingfilieB. Prose Works, vol. i. p. 107. 
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Sura he tbit made us nith such lEirgB disuourse, 

Looking before and aftei-, gave ub not 

That OBpabilit; and godlike reason 

To fiiBt in ua unnaed. Now, whether it be 

Beetinl oUivloa, or eoaie craven eurupla 

Of thinking too preoieely on the event, — 

A thonghl, which quortci'd, hath but one part wisdom. 

And eret three porta coward, — I do not know 

Whj jet I live to sny, 'This thing's to do;' 

Bith I liave eauae, and will, and strength, and means. 

To do'L" 

But this ia the esaggeration of self-accusation. Hamlet 
was brave, yet he was gentle too; and it seems to me 
that another and, perhaps, chief cause of his inaction, 
for which sufEeient allowance has not been made, was 
the tenderness of his conscience — the agitation of the 
moral sense eveu more than of the intellect : 

"Thus conseionce dooa malie cowards of ua all; 
And thus the native hue of reaolution 
la aioklied o'or with tlio pale oast of Ihonghl ; 
And eutetpriaea of great pith and nmmciit. 
With thia regard, their enrrents turn itwry 
And !oee the name of aelion." 

It should not be forgotten that when the ghost imposed 
OD Hamlet the duty of yengeauoe, he said not how, bat 
solemnly charged him — 

" Howsoever thou pursu'st this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thj aoul confdve 
Against thy mother aughl." 

It was the awful duty of blood-shedding to be discharged 
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rigiiteouslj, and most natural was" it that the duty w^ia 
entangled in ioextricable perplexity. 

The tenderness of Hamlet's conaoienoe is shown in his 
repenting of the chance-killing of Polonius ; and after- 
wards when, eluding the treachery of Eosenerantz and 
Guildenstern, he sends them to the death thej had 
plotted for him, he malfos some little escualng of him- 
self to Horatio : 

"Why, D».n,tlier aid make love to this employment; 



And then the thought of putting the king to death 
comes to his mind with a seose of justice — an act of 
dutiful vengeance : 

" Is't not parfeet ooojoience 
To quit him with this ai'm ?" 

It is his moral douhfa which have blunted his purpose — ■ 
postponing— 

"The important iitting uf the dteaii oommand." 

These caused his misgivings that the spectre might be an 
evil spirit, seeking out his weakness and his melancholy 
to abuse him to hia perdition. He sought, therefore, fur- 
ther assurance of hia conscience by means of the play 
before the king, saying that if his ooenlted guilt did not 
there unkennel itself — 

"It is a. damnsd ghost that we iiave saan, 
Anil my imaginations are as foul 
As Vuloan's stithy." 

When once Hamlet has actually drawii his sword to tnite 
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the forfeit life of the usurper, he sheathes it again foi an 
(spresaed leason that sounds almost like a lieadish ven 
^eaoce — the thoi^ht that it the kmg were killed while 
jjriying, his soul, purged mJ '^easintd for the jissage, 
would go to heaven But surely no one can misdppie 
head this for the ti-ue nason —it is only a piete ot 
sell dei.eption — au excuse for delay — a palliitiun for his 
shiinkmg fitm a deed of blood The Bulilo(^uy ot the 
kicg J? the portraiture of a wretched man dinging to his 
guilt, and theiefore helpleb* m his strivings attei contri 
tion Touching the subjects of mercy and espiatioQ and 
pnyer, it contains one of those vailed and profoundly 
leverenti-J illusioBa to Scripture trutbE aui language, 
which ShaJispeare occasion illy shad iws forfh with such 
a pious reserve 

"Wlial, if this cursed hand 
Were tbioker than itsalf witli brother's blood ? 
Is thare not rain enougb in the sweet heD,vens, 
To ivaflh it whitfl as snow ? 'Wheroto serves mercy, 
Bat to oonfi-unt the visage of ofienee ? 
And what's in prajer, but this twofold force,— 
To be forestalled, ere we come to full, 
Or pardon'd, being down f" 

As the pi y d w t 1 H ml t th t 

recede from hp[ th t jp htl hin 
been truly d f him th t h Iw y j -f tly q 1 

to any call f th m m nt 1 t t ly n t b f th f 
hire* He t f m th k 1 m tl y t 

plished. Perhaps his absence was to spare him the sad 

* Coleridge's I.itera,rj Remains, (Notes on Ha.nilel,) vol. ii. p. 229, 
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catastrophe of Ophelia's insanity, of which he was the 
innocent cause. The love he had been forced by higher 
duties to reliaquiah, would have come back to her foriora 
estate ; it did come back at her grave : 

"I loved Ophelift; fnrty thousand brothers 
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" Give me your pnrdon, air : I have dune you wrong : 
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One of the latest expressions of Hamlet's habitji/'i 
thoughtful nesa is the beautiful presentiment of hia ap- 
proaching death, when, speaking to Horatio 'with soin? 
confidence of success in the fencing-match, he adds — 
"But thou would'st not tliiut how ill all's here about 
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my heart; but it's no matter."* This gloomiuess alarms 
his friend, and Hamlet tries to stake it off; — "It ia 
but foolery; but it is such a kind of gaia-^ving as 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman." Horatio stiU ui'ges 
hint to pffiitpone the trial at arms, heeause be is not 
fit; but Hamlet speaks in a better mood of faith ; — " Not 
a whit, we defy auguiy; there's a special providence in 
the fall of a sparrow." 

He whose mind bad been so active in its purposes — 
■whose heart had beat so quickly to all true impulses 
— acbievea the duty, vaguely commanded by a super- 
natural voice, only by co-operating with the tumult of 
an accident, and in the heat of paaaioa. Heretofore, 
always ecjual to the present moment, his meditations 
— meditations of the b-;art as well as of the intellect — 
had perpetually carri'^d him into the distant future. 
Now, the certainty of the poison crowds all the future 
of his mortal life iuf.o a few, short, present instants. 
Death ia in PenmarJt's palace. The majestic phantom 
of him who once tenanted the throne, is avenged by 
the bloody perishing of the guilty. The innocent one 
is implicated ^oo deeply ia the destiny of the tragedy 
to escape, »nd Horatio's words are his fitting requiem; 

" Kow oraoka a nobis henrt. Good-nigbt, sweet prinn-, ; 
And fl'fcl.ts uf ing„Ifl aing thee to ihj leat "f 

e Color dge s literair P»miina, (Notes on mmlsf,) vol. ii. p. 23-t. 

t On niy brother a mannSLniit, I tind a referente K. what ha de- 
anribea as aome ezoollent criticbm on Hamlet in the Cbriatian Ke- 
inembraneer for Januaiy, 184M, in an arlicle on the book of Job; 
and in a private lett«r written jnst as he nie fresh from the compoai. 
tion of thia lecture, he Bays.— "I hare neier felt mya elf 30 deeply in 
the heart of Haailet— my insight into the chaiiLcter clearer than ever 
b«fore bad ooea ^veh to me." W. B. E. 
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LECTURE IV.* 

Is cl b n^ mj 1 at 1 1 1 I j lie ot tte 'ii tject of 
thi-i e\eninE; a leitura a the deepest ot Shakapeare a fra^ 
gedies The first impression n ight be different for 
through <he sceoes of Othell ttere are soafterei thii^ 
whioh soem to belunt; to comedy — the ph^bility of (hat 
pool dupe Bodengo— the ear^stic jeata of Iigo and his 
duoLiB,, ioB"a and tho tipsiness of I isaio The'fe are 
matter which mi^ht befit the ooiuie drami but they aie 
subordinate to what is I repeit the deepest of &hak 
S|eares tiagelea Peihapa theief re it la the moat 
remarkable illustration of the power ot our ^Teat dnrait o 
poet a innaginatioa m blending toother in apt prop r 
tioBi the tragic ini the comic element'! — j ^>t a^ m leal 
lite J u n ly often iind near ea:,h other things to w ep 
for and tb ngs to smile or it maj be ei en to laugh at 
Xhe trieedy of Othello is the dee] est because in it the 
darkest and lowest rejjion of human wickedce&ais hioup;ht 
to light because the victim of that w ckedness is a most 
heroic heart ■ind because mo=t of all a bem^ the pi rest 
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43S LBCTORE BOUBTH. 

most innocent, aud gentle, is made the sacrifice. It 
must be very deep when you reflect that in it arc com- 
hined the destinies of lago and Othello and Desdemona. 
Nerer did poetic creation dive into a cavern so deep, so 
dark and noisome aa the soul of lago ; never did poet's 
ima^nation kindle a fiercer iire than flamed from the 
heart of the frenzied Moor; never did it shine upon a 
spot 80 beautiful, so fair, as that loving, meek, and faith- 
ful Venetian lady. It is the deepest tragedy, because 
there is in its oom-se of events less to reconcile the heart 
to its dismal ending, le^ to make ua willingly, though 
wofully, acquiesce in the unmerited suffering of the inno- 
cent; and, tberefore, it is only by justly and strongly 
coneeiviug the essentia] idea of pure tragedy that we can 
be brought to believe that such a catasti-ophe was right. 
1 th trag dy f 0th 11 th mast p t 
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sweet piini,e, gently wedded to virtuous meditation and 
kindly sympathies The con&oiou^nea'- of mentiil energy 
in Hamlet spent itself in pure and perpetuU musings; 
while in lago it delights in inniliihting the pea e of 
miud in his happy fellcw beings Thire is something of 
the reflectiveness of Macbeth, but none of his natural 
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tenderness of dispositioii — ^Done of his ajiprelicDsiYe ima- 
gination — none of liia fluttering, procrastinating con- 
soienoe, which needed the outward impulses of a super- 
natural temptation, and the strong swaj of a strong-willed 
woman to driYe him on to guilt. lago is all-sufficient f« 
himself. He ori^nates his own plans of mischief; he 
counsels with no one; he needs n) help unlc^ it be toi 
so insignificant a service as to ste'J a handkerchiei and 
tbeo he bids his wife perpetrate the thelt Not altogc 
ther p^sionless, his paissicns are at the absolute eommind 
of his intellect: he can, at will he cilm oi cholpric 
Listen as closely as you may, you cannot heir his heirt 
heat. He ia one of your stony-heaited phtlosopheia — 



Ho knows where his strength lies, and it is his delight to 
use it; for he plots and intrigues and destroys. 

One curioue evidence of the power of this character is 
to he observed in the fact, that the reader himself is often 
deluded by lago's sophistries and falsehood, so artfully 
does he misrepresent them — so vehemently does he vilify. 
For instance, speaiing of Desdemona, he says to E«de- 
rigo — " ftlark me with what violence she first loved the 
Moor, but for bra^ng and telling her fantastical lies !" 
And not only does this coarse and vulgar perversion of 
Othello's defence before the senate of his course of love 
win the weak belief of lago's dupe, but the reader hini- 
Rulf is half disposed to accredit it. Now, it must be 
reuienibered that Sbakspeare, above sll poets, ,h distin- 

^ Woril.wiiithBPiielb Epitaph. 
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5!«islied for ttia — thM. he never esplaina his oharactere ; 
he creates tliem, seta them before us iti speech and 
action, and then leaves it to ua to find them out — just as 
in real life we have to study the characters and tempers 
of actual mea and women, and often without rightly 
knowing them. It is this which most demonstrates the 
poet's vivid imagination — the intensity of his creative 
power : it is this which constitutes the self-forgetting 
intrepidity of the gennine artist, disdaining to be his own 
commentator, and trusting that some fMthfiil heart will 
rise from the reverential lowhneas of genuine criticism to 
a juat knowledge of his creationa. For this confidence 
we make but a poor return when we interpret a poet's 
words as literally as the argumentation of prose, and un- 
imaginatively accept for truth the speech that falls from 
even a villain's tongue. The poems of Shakspeare are 
dramas, and, therefore, we must not read them as if they 



were narratives. 


They are the action, and not the story. 
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])rinciple as a safeguard, you have to deal with so adroit 
a villain, eo accomplished a sophist, so reckless and insi- 
dious a liar in lago, that he will surely deceive you. No 
word of his is to be taten on trust — for he owns no obliga- 
tion to truth, and is instantaneously rapid in fabiication. 
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It is to this prodigious talent for deception which cha- 
racterizes lago that may, I think, be traced an eiToneous 
view in regard to the very germ of the tragedy. It seems 
to be generally assumed, tbat lago's hatred of Othello had 
its origin in military disappointment — professional pique 
at Cassio's promotion in preference to him ; and that, 
therefore, this frustrated ambition left behind it the sting 
of a determined revenge. According to this view, all tlie 
tragic consequences followed from lago's spirit of ven- 
geance; and I do not know but what there is thus in- 
sinuated into our minds some secret sympathy with him 
SB an injured man^-an approved soldier unfairly dealt 
with — his serviooB forgotten in the favouritism to a 
new soldier — 

" Foraooth, i great arithmetician, 
Ono Michael Cosaio, a Florentine." 

Now, what is the proof of all this ? Nothing, fi'om first 
scene to last, I believe, but lago's word. He says so, 
and therefore it is true, when surely the safer logic would 
be, that therefore it is false. Genera] as the interpreta- 
tion has been, that military disappointment was the cause 
of lago's animosity against the Moorish chief, I am well 
persuaded there is nothing to sanction it. I do not be- 
lieve a word of the story. There is nothing in the inter- 
oonrse between Othello and lago and Cassio which looks 
like it; and, indeed, such an injury was of itself hardly 
of the kind to imbitt«r the feelings of such a being as 
lago. 

But this fiction has found more ready belief from 
another cause ; and that ia, the notion that such extre- 
mity of wiekedne^ as his is unnatural — that there is not 
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adequate cause for hia hatied of Ottello, and the havoc 
lie makes of hia happine^. The most has therefore heen 
made of this military disappointment, because critics and 
readers have assumed to think, that itherwise theie would 
be nothing for the superstmcture of the tja^dy to rest 
upon. It would be much better if the cnfic alwijs ap- 
pi-oached these dramas with a more docile temper, and 
not with the presumptuous vanity of hpiping Shakspeare 
in his interpretations of what is natural. But the great 
poet-philosopher did not handle his subjects thus timidly. 
He was no dainty moralist; and in this tragedy it was his 
purpose to realize one of the most fearful speculations 
respecting human nature — to show one of the darkest 
sides of the soul of maa — that it la capable of "motive 
less malignity." This ia Coleridge's fit phrase in the 
description of lago'a villainy.* At lesat, the incidents 
which chalice to suggest hia malignaot feelings are so 
immeasurably disproportionate, that they can scaice be 
spoken of as causes or motives. In some oases it is 
clearly apparent, that lago's reasons are afterthoughts 
— faint recognitions of the difference between right 
and wrong — opiates to quiet the few, irregular, and very 
feeble beatings of a conscience not quite dead. The ex- 
planations of his hatred of Othello are not to bo credu- 
lously received as realities, but to be withstood as the 
fictions of a quick invention and a wicked spirit — foul 
things engendered in the pollutions of his heart. 

In the science of human nature, it is a fearful truth 
that there is a temptation to crime in the mere gratifica- 
tion of a pleasurable consciousness of power; that the 
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mind is tempted to dwell upon guilt, wliich, tims being 
taien up into the ttoughte, becomes familiar, and then 
takes possession of our actions. This is the peril of a foul 
imagination, suoh as lago's. It is shallow philosophy to 
look for outward, instead of inward, motive; and most un- 
satisfactory is it to be told that the motive to all the 
misery which lago worked out was no more tlian a disap- 
pointment in promotion. Such a solution seema onlj the 
more to perplex the probJera ; for, if we mast seek for an 
outward motive, this is, indeed, most insufficient. The 
true motive was the innate malignity of lago's heart — the 
natural antagonism of a base to a noble nature. In this 
tragedy, Shakspeare has represented one of the most insi- 
dious and mysterious temptations that the spirit of man 
is exposed to — a temptation which, when it triumphs, 
seems to assimilate humanity, even in Its mortal life, to 
the despei-ate state of demons. It is the pride of power 
in its most depraved form ; proud of its wicked inven- 
tions, and then proud of the coceoiona strength to achieve 
them. Perhaps we might in this way trace to its souree 
that strange influence — the contagion or fascination of 
crime. Some act of depravity is committed, then told in 
all its appalling details ; and, when the public nund be- 
comes thoroughly iiuniliar with the thoughts and emotions 
thus prompted, a hundred hearts, roused from their sleep 
of innocence, are impelled, by what almost seems a super- 
natural influence, to perpetrate their wicked ima^uations. 
The records of crime bear witness to this horrid truth : 
they show that this mysterious path does ex^t among the 
thousand avenues, which the powers of evil have opened, 
to tempt the soul of man downward. I do not know that 
philosophy has done much to explain how the will of man 
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is led lo thia afcerration, but there ia sometliiog analogous 
to it, and by which, perhaps, it may be illustrated, in an 
emotion which, probably, has been esperieneed by most 
persons — I allude to that singular feeling or impulse, or 
whatever it may be called, which, on looking down from 
the edge of any great elevation, seems to be almost a wish 
to cast oneself into the depth below, and which comes so 
strongly on some, that they shrink, shuddering, from, the 
spot of danger. This sensation has been described by 
Shakspeare, with one of his inimitable phrases, in a well- 
knowu passage in Hamlet : 

" The vary place puts toys of deaperation, 
Withont iDOrB motive, into every bridn. 
That looks ao many fMlioms to the eeo, 
And heate it roar beaeatli " 

In Hke manner tlie contemplation of crime— the looting 
down into its deep, dark moral gidf, strangely puts "toys 
of desperation" in the brain of him who suffers his 
thoughts and imaginings to dwell too familiarly with 
guilt. lago's intellect is habitually busy with the evil 
sug^stious of intense aelfishness and native malignity; 
and his is & strong and active intellect, every movement 
of which brings along with it a sense of power ; and then 
the inevitable, irresistible, onward course of iniquity is to 
put these wicked conceptions into action. 

The first movement of the tragedy and of the wicked 
elements of lago's disposition, seems to be simply this : 
during an Interval of military service, he has inainuated 
himself into a kind of friendship with a rich young Vene- 
tian, whom he flattei-s with professions of assistance in 
eaininfr the hand of Desdemona. lago is a soldier — a 
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man of adventure; and he has gaiuiid an ascendancy over 
Koderigo for the meanly selfish purpose of using his 
purse. This mercenary motive, cast in the rack soil of 
lago's heart, is the single seed from which springs the 
harvest of all his atrocity. Uneipectedly, it is discovered 
that Othello has proved a sueoesaful rival in Desdemona's 
love, and lago finds it necessary to confirm the assurances 
he has given of his hatred towards Othello; and then 
comes the fiction, as I helieve it to be, of the wrong done 
to him by Cassio's promotion. There is on the part of 
Koderigo an almost immeasurable inferiority of intellect 
to his companion, but this very inferiority serves an im- 
portant dramatic purpose, because thus lago's character 
is the better developed by his bolder dealings with his 
dupe. Well assured of his intellectual supremacy, which 
there was neither force of mind nor of morals to with- 
stand, lago knows that he is sure of deference to mere 
power of intellect, even although displayed in a reckless 
avowal of an absolute want of principle and honoui-. So 
completely is Kcderigo ia his grasp— so absolutely subject 
to the stronger mind — that lago talks to him almost as 
unreservedly as in soliloquy Theie is no one to whom 
he speaks so treely, so fuily , no one, indeed, to whom he 
could Lave ventured so to open the daik and hollow 
places of his heart If is dppaiently trom the pleTsuio 
able conscmusaess ot his abundant powei of intellect, 
rather than tiom the nece'ssitj ot it, that he ppet, on argu- 
ing and philosophiaiug with his dupe ; and so mighty is 
the fascination, thai Eoderigo scarcely flutters under it— ■ 
he is lost in amazement and admiration at the boldness 
with which honesty is scoffed at, and the pride of Intel- 
lectual strength proclaimed. When Eoderigo expresses 
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Burprise at lago's reconciling his hatred and service to 
Oth.ello, he is oTerwhelmed with the answer— 

" air, oonlent you : 
I follow him to servs ray turn upon him; 
We oanaot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly foIlow'A You ahall mark 
Many a, duteona and knee-orooking koiTe, 
Tbat, dating un his own obsequious bondage. 
Wears out hie time, much like his master's aaa, 
For nought but provendar; and when ho's old, eoahier'd: 
Whip me auoh honest knaves. Olhara there nro. 
Who, trimtn'd in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 
And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 
Do well Ibvive by thom ; and, when they have lined their coats, 
Oo themselves hemnge : these fellows have aiime soul; 
And snoh a one do I profeas myself. 
For, sir. 

It is as aura as you are Rodarigo, 
Were I the Moor, I woald not be lago. 
In following him, I foUow but myself; 
Heaven is my 5adge, not I for love and dotj. 
But seeming ao, for my peculiar end ; 
For nhsn my outward ootion doth demonstruta 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In oomplimant extern, 'Oa not long after. 

For daws to peck at; I am not what I am." 

And when he haa thus made sure of Eodcrigo's absolute 
Buhmissiveneas, ohserTC with what decision lie bids him, 
9K ft) his course against Othello, 



le climate dwell, 

LOBgh that his joy be joy. 
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Tago is soon after found by tUe side of his noble viotiQi. 
He tells Otiiello of Eoderigo's slanders; and, with blunt 
professions of love and loyalty, he says how hard it was 
to refrain from reseating it by stabbinf; the slanderer — 
and the calm, placid heroism of the Moor is shown 
in the simple reply — 



All attempts to excite or iotimidate him are equally inef- 
fectual ; for there is an impeiturbable dignity when he 
intimates his lofty birth, his services to the state, and his 
devotion to a soldier's life, as sufficient security against 
the anjf^y father's complaints : 





"Let him lio his spite; 




My ser* 


ieos, «hieh I have done lie aeign 


iory, 


Shull 01 


it-tongue his oomplainia. 'Tis ye 


t to know. 


(Which, 


when I knovf that hoaaiaog is an 


honom'. 


I Shftll 1 




Froram 






en of royal siege ; and m j demen 




M^jm 


isk, nnbonnatod, to &3 proud a for 




As tlliB 


that r have reach'd. For know, '. 


[ago. 


But that I love the gentlo DeBdamona, 




I wmild not my unhouaed free condition 




Pilt iofc 


1 eircumBeription and confine 




For the 


sea's worth." 




urged by lago to retire, tiie same 


majestic oorapo- 


in his 


answer : 




My p»rts, mj title, and my parfeot aoul 




BhaUm 


anifest me rightly." 





And when the incensed father, with his fyllcwer.s, breats 
in upon- him to claim his daughter haolc, amid the tumult 
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of torohea hurried tither and thither, ai\d swords drawa 
by the friends of both, the tranquil and oommaading 
voice of Othello rises above the angry elements ; 

"Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust Uiem. — 
Good signior, jou shall more oumtaand with years 
Than with jour weapons. 



Without tb promptat." 

The hero of the tragedy is thus introduced — a man of 
heroic stamp, an intrepid soldier, honoured for faithful 
services to the Venetian State; the blood of kings is 
coursing in his veins, and the royalty of his birth and his 
martial experience are aeoompanied with a lofty spirit 
and a majestic seif-commaad. But he has been £rst 
introduced by the ribaldry of lago, and hence the ima- 
gination is unhappily tempt«d to adopt one of those 
false impressions, which his filthy fancy delights in 
^ving. 

The repulsive notion that Othello was a black* — a 
ooarse-featured African— seems to me directly at variance 
with the requisitions of both poetry and history; and I 
cannot but think it is an error which may be traced 
either to some false critical theory, or else more probably 
to the too lit/cral interpretation of passages ia the play — 
the unimaginative reading which is fatal so often to the 

» Coleridge hnndlee this topic (of Othello's colour) in Literary Ee- 
mains, vol. il. p. B5B. So in his Table Talk, p. 1 : " Otiiello must not 
be oonoeived as a negro, but a high and obivalfoua Moorlati ohief. 
Shokspeare learnecl the spirit of tho oiaractcr fri>in the Spanish pueU-y 
wliiot was pL-8vaJcnt in England in his time." W. B. li,. 
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Bplrit of piKtry. Tlio hera is styled "Othclla tlip. Moor;" 
Buoh is his title and familiar designation throughout. Ho 
was one of that adventurous race of men who, strLkioi^ 
out from the heart of Arabia, had made conquest of 
Persia and Syria; and, overturning the ancient sove- 
reignty of Egypt, ewept in victory along the whole 
northern coast of Africa, and, ptiaaing thence across the 
Darrow frith of the Mediterranean, scattered the dynasty 
of the Goths with Eoderic at their head. In the most 
fertile region of SpM.n they built up an empire which 
lasted for centnries, and left hehind them, for the wonder 
of remote generations, in the ruins of the Alhambra, a 
monument of the pomp of Saracenic civilization. More- 
over, it was the race that preserved the literature of Greeco 
— its philosophy and science — when Greece itself was pros- 
trate and benighted. Even after the power of the caiiphs 
iu their several realms began to decline, the Moors were 
the chosen and honoured captains of the armies of ChrisT 
tian states. Especially was this the policy of the Vene- 
tian Eepublic, to lefisen, it is said, by the employment of 
mercenary commanders, the danger of domestic intrigue. 
How true to his nature was it for Othello to stand in con- 
scious pride — the descendant of a race of kings — the 
representative of the Arabs who had been Boverejgcs 
in Europe — Ms spirit glowing with noble ancestral memo- 
ries ! And, on the other hand, how perfectly consistent 
it was with the debasing malignity of lago, and with the 
petulant disappointment of Roderigo, a foppish Venetian, 
to he blind to all that ennobled and dignified the Moorish 
name — to see no distinclaon between the chivalrous Moor, 
the chieftain of Christian armies, and the barbarous 
lilthiop — the despised slave. It was natural that vulga? 
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words should be uttGred from the lips of such men, and 
also that the parental phrenay of Desdemoua's father 
Bhould find relief in the same strain of vituperative mis- 
representation — the propensity of a fresh and angry grief 
to magnify its injury. Such are tfie authorities which 
have led to the supposition that Othello was black. In 
one scene, indeed, he spealis so of himself; but it is 
when he is in lago's grasp — when his disordered spirit 
has begun to ^ve food to his own suspicions. It is when 
be is " changing with the poison." The agony of doubt 
has heaved over the lofty, complacent bearing of his hap- 
pier moments, and his speaking of himself as black is — 
what is very natural to such cnndition of mind — :a piuce 
of morbid ezaggeration, just as when, in the same scene, 
he describes himself as — 

"Declined into the vols of years." 

On uvery account, it is bettor to clear the fai ej of thh 
false conception of Othello's colour — mo&t of all for thj 
fcike of our sympathies with the gentle De=demona, for, 
if we are biou^bt to believe thit this biight, this fair- 
faoed, Venetian lady was wedded to a black, we should 
almost ba tempted to think that the monstrous alliance 
was fitly blotted out in its fearful c itastrophe 

Shakspeare probably took his heio fiom the Spanish 
poetry of the times — a Mootish chieftam — one of the 
diik complesioned guests, who weie faimli'srly wplcome 
m the houses of the Venetian nnbles, and, beiog che- 
rished for illustrious public services, it was not difficult 
for the susceptible fancy of a woman to transfigure the 
shades upon the Mooush brow with ihe gloiy of the 
warrior's spuit Peihaps, too, it wis pxilly the pict'a 
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pnrpoSQ to show the tvanaforming power of iha passioa of 
loTo — that magic wliiah shows 

" Hclao's beauty in a brow of Bgjpt." 

The. BI onah ccra|-les on of Othello— not i te iti to 
produoe m our miiidf. disgust at De^demona s ch ice — s 
made to serve an impoilant dramatic purpose m thit it 
greatly miai teis to his luspiciona ot lua wife 8 fidelity 
It 13 the hvst unprompted argument fji douht — the fir^t 
suggested hy Othell s own thoUj,hts and of course 
quickly "feizel on and fumeatcl Ij lago It 'lenes tj) 
to account fjr the extreme sensitiveness of Othello s 
sense of honour — that which is a pnme elemect lu h a 
character 

The eiieless interpretation of this tragedy has usually 
treated it as Shikspeare a exposition of the passion of 
jEo.loa.j * But in OtheDo s oomposition there is not an 
element of lealousj Shakspeaie has depicted jeiious 
men in othei of his phja ind nothing can le more 

« C lor d„o wai Uie fir t lo lenv the jealougy of Othello (L to ary 
SemaiDB, rol. n. p. 2o3, 266, and Table Talk, j.. 1, 30.) Most of tlio 
oritios hato followed bim. Da Qninaey, in a hole to bia Life and 
Manners, (Boston ed. p. 76,) aaja— "Mr. Coleridge has oontonded, 
and I aink Willi triitii, that Oib passion of Othello is vat jealousy. So 
rnueh I know by report ne the result of a leotHro which he road at tha 
Eoyal Institution. His argnmonls I did not hear. To me it is evi- 
dent that Othello's slate of mind was not that of a degrading, BUspi- 
eiona riTOlship; but the slate of perfect mieery arising ont of this 
dilommii, the most affecting, perhaps, to contetoplote of any which 
can exist, viz., the dire neeeesity of loving without limit one whom 
the heart pronounces to be nnworthy and irretrieyably sunk." To my 

it sBiima, after all, that PaJstuff was a coward, and Othollo wnn jealous. 
W. B. R. 
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different from the Moor. Besides, jealoTwy is a litde, a 
mean passion — sometliiog which dwells in small miads, 
whereas all the passions of Othello are heroio and mag- 
nanimous In hi^ dying words, he was "not easily 
jealous," and, indeed, even after lago has begun to 
torture his spirit, he, with perfect truth, disclaims the 
morbid apprehensiveness of jealousy: 



'"Tiano 


t to make me jonlons 


To soy my wife la fair 


, feeds nell, loveE campuny. 


la frae of speech, Bing. 


B,plii,ya, anddajieeswelli 


■Where virtus is, theae 


are more virtnous! 


Nor from mine own m 


eak merits wiU I draw 


The smnllest fear, or 6 


loubt of hor revolt; 


Por she had tyea and 


ehoae me." 



ladeed, as if to show how imperturbabl 1 11 1 y 
the impulse of insuffinieni excitement d t t 
nothing can be more admirable than the b L. n I 
he seems to dwell in during the early part f th jl y — 
the heroic repose of his spirit — hismajestio Ifp ^ 
whether under the reproaches heaped op n h m 1 y 
who is secure from his resentment, or ev th f e^h 

fervour of his love for Desdemona. Th m 1 1 ry 1 t j 
which interrupts his bridal days, is pla Uy w I m d 
with the cheerfulness of a soldier's spirit of If fi 

Tho ship that bears Othello to Cyprus is tossed by a 
fearful tDmpest, ominous of the mightier tempest which 
soon was to heave his heart. When, after the brief inter- 
ruption of the voyage, he is once more welcomed by his 
wife, hia swelling happiness gives itself freer utterance 
than he had yet indulged in. There is a sense of joy 
more than befits a mortal's portion, and therefore it is 
slightly darkened with what Sha&speare often i 
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presentiment that it can eearce endure — an apprelaenaion 
sweetly echoed by a faint prayer from the more confiding 
heart of Desdemona. But the presentiment hegins to be 
fashioned iato a threatening reality; for a fiendlike eye is 
fastened on their bliss, and the heart ia ohUled by lago's 
saeer and his maJignant menace : 



The first indication of the stormy elements, which, by 
heroic discipline, have been taught to slumber in Othello's 
heart, is when be finds the midnight tranquillity of Cy- 
prus biolven by the dninken brawl which Iigo had art- 
fully fomented This wounds Othello t soldierly pride — 
his senie of honoui and the hidden fires m his Moorish 
blood flash tor the fir^t time m high mdigmtiOB at the 
disgraceful breach of Ji'^fiplme The iccue 11 note of 
preparation foi the mjre appalling outbreak of the pas- 
sions ot the Moor 

The way being prepared Ingo's work of destruction is 
aeoomphshed with frightful rapidity; and probably the 
most masterly scene in the whole range of dramatic lite- 
rature is that third scene of the third act, in which, with 
almost demoniac skill, he annihilates Othello's peace of 
miud forever. Four or five simple words from lago'e 
lips — a alight exclamation, half-suppressed, but meant for 
Othello's ear — and the irretrieTable mischief is begun 
the poisoned shaft is shot. From that moment the hap- 
piness of the Moor is gone. But, throughout this scene, 
there is nothing of the escitability by inadequate o! 
or of the eaji;eriiess to snatoli at proofs, whieh are et 
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434 LECTUltJi FOUli-III. 

tei-isties of jealousy. Oo tlie contrary, \ke efforts of 
Othello are gigaDtic agaiost the proofs, but they are 
forced upon hia miud like demonstration ; the bitterness 
of hia agony is the unavoidable aoquieaoenoe, ss, when 
almost speeohlesaly, he gives in to the first argument lago 
plies him with ; 



Wh n lag finds b m oo m h ! p .ssLd by the first 

su|^ b n h h=ers h m p w h ff ted bluntness 

fhnynd in I hOh llo's mind may 

ei, ^ htom frwd his destrue- 

— ^b ts w p 1! d b 1 gh mpulses. As 

h n h Moo 1 b 1 h h b in to suggest 

n 1 h us h g u as match, it is 

ly d nhyl — 

Ayl Ihera s liie point, 

and a hundred-fold a^ravated. Othello's miad ia now 
tormented with a morbid activity — the i-estleasneHS almost 
of insanity — first a regret that he had married, and then 
the misery of his fierce resolve to cast her off : 



Wheu Desdemonda appears, the mere sight of her brings 
baek for a moment his better nature, and there is a des- 
perate struggle to dismiss all doubt : 
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But tlic cffuit is a vain one, as lago well know : 

" Tke Moor ulready ohangaa nith mj poison. 
Dangerous eoaaeil* are, ia t&eir nutttre^, piiisous, 

Sut, nlch a little acC apon the blood, 
Burn like tbe miuea of sHlphuF. 

Hot pnppj, nor mandragorn. 
Nor all the droiiay sjrupa of the world, 

IVhiuli thou ow'dat yBsteriny." 

The Moor's doubta have wrought him into a phrenay, and 
his thoughts, th\i& strongly impelled, go hack to the glory 
of his martial life, and he feels that it must be obscured ■ 
by his conjugal indignity. His soldier's spirit sinks 
within him, and this new sorrow speaks in that plaintive 
lament, which is heard like the sighing of the wind when 
its last low soumds Me telling of a OMniug storm : 

"0, row,for9™f 
Farewell, the tranquil mind! farewell, content! 
farewell, the plumed troop, and tliB big wars, 
That make nmbition virtne ! 0, farewell ! 
Farenell, the neighing steed, and ths shrill trump, 
The apirit-BUrring drum, the ear-piercing iife, 
The royal bannoi'! and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, nad circumstanee of glorious war! 
And, 0| yon mortal engines, nhoeo rude throats 
The immortel Joie'e dread elamoHra oounierfuit, 
Fafewell ! Othello'a occupatiun'a gone I" 

The fiendish lago, knowing his power, pours the poison 
into Othello's heart with a bolder hand ; and then comes 
the meditation of revenge — the Moor's outraged honour 
crying aloud for vengeance. The contending emotions 
which make this agony are unocnquered love and a new- 
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born hate. When this tempter, with hidouua liypocrisy, 
counsels patience— 

" Never, lago.— Lihe to the Pnntic ess, 
■Whose ioy ourrent and oompnUiire ooursa 
Ke'or feels retiriug ebb, bat keeps due un 
To the Propontio and the Hollespont! 
Even so nij bloodj thonghfs, with vioienb pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to hotoblo love, 
'Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Sunllon thorn up." 

His desperation is wrought hy the coUiaiDn of two 
eoTeroign passions. He atnigglea to hate, and jet lovt-f, 
(13 deeply fo the very last He boasts that his heart is 
turned tu atone, and, at the same time, great streams of 
love come gushing from it. Hjs suffering sense of 
honour, too, increases the misery. The conflict of the 
passions becomes even more tragic m the RnbRe(juent 
interview with the innocent one. Othello's stem heroism 
breaks into teara, and his bewildered wife seeks to soothe 
him in the tenderest strain of remonstrance : 

" Alas ! the henvj' day ! Hhy do you weep ? 



This calls forth, in a hind of self-communion rather than 
direct reply, the fullest expression of the anguish that 
was bteiiking Othello's heart — a sense of heroic honour 
fatally woonded, and a deep love blasted hy the convic- 
tion of impnvity :, 
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"HflditplerisedheaTon 
To try mo with affliotion ; hai he rain'd 
All kinds of sorsa and fjuuaes on ay bare head J 
Sleep'd me in poterty lo the very lipaj 
Giyen to oaptivitj me and mj utmoat hopaa; 
I abould hnve fouad in aorne part of my tool 
A drop of patience : but, alns ! to make ma 
A fixed flgure fur the time otsoorn 
To point bia alow unmoviDg finger at,— 
Yet luuld I bear that too; well, yerj well i 

Where cither I must live, or bear no life ; 
The fountain from the which m; current rnns, 

Or keep it as a ei:tern for fnul toade 
To knot and gender in ! 

0, thou weed. 
Who art so lovely fair, ond amelfac so aweo!, 
That the aeQse acbea at thee,— wuuid thou had'st ne'er been born !" 

A spleudid coDtrast be^DS iiow to be dimly developed 
between the cliaracter of Otbello and Desdemona. JJe 
has surrendered bia generous and confiding spirit to tbe 
ci-aft of a subtle intellect; he has suffered himseJf to be 
betrayed out of the mural region of faith into the cold 
atmospbere of doubts and que8tionini::8 and proofs. The 
sustMning principle of his nature ha? perishodj for it ia 
agiunst bis nature that conviction'' have overwhelmed 
him. But Ifesdemoiia, trusting to her own pure im- 
pulses, still clings ti> her faitb; and, by virtue of it alone, 
ia oppMition to all that her senses and her understanding 
show her, she ia wise as well as iaaocont. She will not 
believe even what she ae^, but, with the most irresistible 
tenderness of conscious purity, iuvents escuses for her 
husband's violence : 
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"Something, sufe, of fila 


to, 


Bilhsr from Venice, or some unha 


(cb'd prao 


Mado domonstrable hers in Oypra 


3 to him, 


Hatb puddled bia olcr Epii'it ; aii' 


i in siieh 


Mf,n'E natures wrangle Bilb inferi 


or tilings. 



She Bcarcelj doubts her husband's righteousness, and 
only questions her own hehavioKr. The onij complaint 
she utters is in no higher tone than this : 



s to Iiavo no fear that, ( 



her Iotg can be wealiened : 



But never tniot mf love." 

lago has seen Othello wrought op to the highest pitch 
of phrensy— wildly crying for blood ; but this, he knows, 
will not answer his devilish purposes. It is necessary 
yet to work him into the calm resolve of dehherat* ven- 
geance — the fiminess of a judicial avenger; and the skill 
with which thia is accomplished is fearful to contemplate 
— to see how he maiea Desdemona's attractions, and even 
virtues, plead against her. When the lingering affection 
uf the Moor still betray.s itself, lago tells him — 

"Koy, j-ou must foi-gft ibof." 
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And when, against his darker will, he g 
her graces, he is boldly told — 



"She's tlie Horae for all Uiin;" 

and Othello, as if reproaching himself for a momentaij 
teuderuess, wildly assents — 

" 0, a thoBsanil, a thonsand timea !" 

The feeling cannot be sliaken away — 

" (Vnd then of so gontle a condition.'- 

Thisj too, is perverted into proof of guilt ; 

'^Ay, too gentle." 

The profound emotion with which assent is wt^ng frota 
the helpless Moor is, perhaps, the finest touch of pathos 
in the tragedy : 

I Lgu the I tj of It, lug 

Ihe tumultuous passions which ha^e agitated tie ago 
uiaed Othello alimst sub&ide into a sense of justice — the 
Tfftul steiTiBess tf eoinpoaure with w! leh he is bout lo 
reudei up aa e\piaUon tor hia injured honour 

The jnlj boin„ whose spotlesa puiity endures ib the 
injured Dew3emona The violent elements rage around 
her without spoilin^ her inaocen(,e ''he shiiuLs even 
from the sound oi the ctarse woris that wound her ear 
an! it s inimitably touching when she apjedh to la^^o 
himself 

A n I that name l!u;o' 
7-1,0 Whatname o rla v? 
Dss. buth aa eho aajs my lord did s.i.J I itaa. 

Desdemona is: preserved innocent, for ahe is a siKoriGce-— 
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a victim without blemish — iiieek and unreaiating. It Is 
as sTieh that Othello approaohea her to Bxeoute her doom ; 



The fierce Moor ia again all teudemeas, even in his dire 
deteraiination. Weeping over Desdemona — hia sleep- 
ing, unconacioua wife, he is impressed with a sacrificial 
Bolemnitj : 



The plot wHcd, by the simplest means, had been en- 
tangled so intricately, is unwoven by means as simple. 
The fall of a handkerchief had been all the machinery* 
—that handkerchief of which Othello, terrifying the ima- 
gination of his wife, told her — 

" ThorB*a magic in tlie web of it ; 
A sib;], that hitd nnmber'd in the world 

III her prophetic fury aew'd tho work ! 
The Tvorma were httllou'd that did breed Uie silk. 
And iC iros dyed in niumuiy, wLich the stiilful 
Conserved of maidana' haurta," — 

* "Sohillar bus tha materiiil aobllme; to prorluae an effeot, bo sata 
yon » whole town on fire, nnd throws infnnls, wiOi Ihoir motliers, into 
the flumes, or looks uj) a father in nn old tower. But Shnkapottra 
drops n handkerchief, nnd the asine or greatar effeela follow." OoU- 
iidgi''ii Table Tiiil;, jj. 2. W. li, K, ■ 
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that tandkercliief, the thought of which, in Cassio'a 
hands, recalled by lago, struck the last hope from 
Othello's heart ; 



And now the whole truth is revealed to the misguided 
Othello, hj the few words of Emilia : 



The sense of misery and the sense of justice bid Othello 
most ■willingly make his own life forfeit to the same hand 
which had destroyed the innocent one. There only re- 
mains a little faint questioning of lago, "why he hath 
thus ensnared both soul and body" — a little excusing 
oi' himself — 

" For nonght I did in hato, but nil In hononr,"— 
a littie heart-hrolion pleading for his memory — his sol- 
dier's memory for services done to the state, but yet mure 
for his conjugal memory — to be spoken of as 

" Ona thnt loved not wisely, Ijnl too well : 
Of one not onsily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme,- of oae nhose hand. 
Like the bnse Judean, threw a pearl away 
Eicher than all hie tribe { of one, whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused (a the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian liooa 
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This sad tragedy waa never meant to give an admoni- 
tion so Buperficial as to warn against tbe evil of jealousy. 
The moral of Shakspeare's dramaa always lies deeper, 
because thoy are works of pure imagination— the noblest 
faculty of the human mind. There may be disooTered 
in this tragedy the loftiest moral that poetry ever sha- 
dowed forth — the viotoiy of faith. "When Othello was 
tempted to oast his faith from out his heart, his whole 
nature was givea over to misery and desperation and 
guilt— he lost the inward spiritual principle which was 
the very life of his moral being. But Deademona clung 
to her faith, and it kept her heart in its perfect integi'ity 
and innocence — even through all her sorrows and to the 
last moment of consciousaess on her fearful de.ttli>bed. 
Comparatively, she was happy; fur the chief sufferer 
was tlie faith-liewiHered Othello. 



This course of lectures, through which you have so 
kindly followed me, has comprehended only the siibjeet 
of tragic poetry; and, although King Lear, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Othello afford illustrations as varied as need 
be desired, yet they have been no more than varieties of 
terror and pity and sorrow; and, dwelling thus upon sad 
emotions alone, I have not been without a fear that you 



i frcBB." What perfect poetio trutii it 
ijQst supernalurnlly quickeDed prooeES 
Exnd of his birtb and tlie borne of bis ct 
oo, another proof uf Oliicllo's veritable 
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might be craving some relief ia IiaYing your thoughts so 
exclusively directed to the dismal side of humanity. 
Indeed, it would inspire a happy feeling, and finely would 
it show the uuiversality of the poet's genius, if we could 
have BTiddenlj turned our att ut on to tl e bright side of 
that wo Id wh ch Shakspeare 1 as c eatecl to delve iu the 
neskiust ble » ne of Tal taft a w t ani finJ the genuine 
ore of h 8 joyous philo ophy and 1 m ur to speed in 
f ncy nto the fa y real ii of ^ el a 1 Oberon, or to fol- 
low the 1 ^t-\ rted Eos-1 ad th o h tl e sunny, shady 
glad s of the f rest of Ard n But the scope of my 
(X) e was e a ly c fined to foetry in its deepest 
earne t an 1 to t ace tl o al wh b t agcdy imagi- 
nat vely te chea — 



those mournful thoughts not to be spent 
sentimental dreaminess, but to be taken up into our 
actions; for, let me say, there is no more insidious 
temptation than tlie self-delusion of sentimentality; it ia 
not only worthless as a principle of action, but it may co- 
exist with a deplorable hardening of the heart. 

I have followed tie moral teachings of a poet in those 
tragedies, wliich serve to stow the salutary iafiuences of 
sorrow ; and tlie lessons of history give further confirma- 
tion. For what does history tell of half so much as of 
suffering? If science teaches that this earth of ours is a 
glittering pknet, the records of history as sureiy teach, 
that it rolls on stained with blood and with f«ars. So has 
it ever been, and the pages of history which impress us 
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most deeply ave Its tragedies. In all the niinala of tlie 
ancient dynaflty of Egypt, what is there like that tragic 
midnight mnmeat, whea all the 6rst-born of the laud were 
smitten — "from the flrat-hora of Pharaoh that Bat on his 
throne unto tlie firet-born of the captive that was ia the 
dnngeon?" The chronicles of Babylon have perished, 
and we bear in mind only that tragic hour, when there 
came forth the fingers of a man, and wrote upon the 
palace wall the prophecy of an empire's doom. Turn to 
classic story, and what rises up to the memory more 
readily than the saerifice in the tragic pass of Thermo- 
pylae ? Come to the a.naals of onr fatherland, and where 
have they a deeper interest, than when the career of King 
Charles — him who had been the companion of the loose 
and profiigaf* Villiers — him. who had broken the cove- 
nant of the constitution — turned into tragedy, when gloom 
was gathering over his fortunes, from the day on which 
the royal standard was raised at Nottingham only to bo 
ominously caat down in a stormy and unruly night, until 
at length he made a bloody atonement on the scaffold ; 
and, m his corpse was borne to an unnoted grave, with 
no other funeral rite than silent loyalty, snow fell drearily 
but purely upon the black pall that covered his co£B.n ?* 

Thus it is that history, as well as poetiy, shows what 
has been finely called " the power and divinity of suffer- 
ing." There is a moral interest in spots sacred to sorrow 
which grandeur cannot boast of; and a thoughtful travel- 
ler has thus expressed the feeling ob visiting the palace . 



Bigha nf a fow beholdera." Cla- 
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of tl d t Venice ; — "It is a strange baildiug, i 

t m It tud n us little marble columns and f 
w ndows and the Giant Staircase all glorioxia of the purest 
Ciarraia ma bl carved and chisolied into ornaments of 
tl e n t beaut f li nimuteness \. splendid palace mdpt, 1 
t J t wl il mj eye wan lered in a few ii inute'i o\ ur 
the goi^ons part of the tructuro it was long iiveted 
with undiminished inteiest upon the httle round hok'j 
close ffl tl (, level of the sullen canal beneith the Biid^o 
of Sighs holes which maiked the dungeons beneath tl l. 
level of Ihc canal wheie for years the ^letins of thit 
wicked merchant republic were confined * * 

" And why is it that suffering should have .i spell to fix 
the eye above the power of beauty or of greatness.? Is it 
because the cixiss is a religion of suffering — a faith of suf- 
fering — a privilege of suffering — a perfection arrived at 
by and through suffering only ? Half an hour was enough 
for the Ducal Palace. I conld gaze tor horn's, upon those 
dungeon-holes, gaze and read there, as in an eshaustlosa 
volume, histories on histories of silent, weary suffering, as 
it filed the soft heart of man away, attenuated his reasoc 
into a dull iustinet, or cracked the stout heart aa yoc 
would shiver a flint. * * * * * . * 

"There is seldom a line of glory written upon the 
earth's face, hut a lice of suffering runs parallel with it; 
and they that read the lustrous syllables of the one, and 
stoop not to decipher the spotted and worn inscription 
of the other, get the least Imlf of the lesson earth Iiiis to 
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To thosii reflections, let me add what a poet hiis written 
to teach that, Id this mortal life, we have before us not 
only the duty of action, hut the more neglected, yet in- 
evitable, duty of sufferinrj : 

" Oreat nodona move our admiration, etielly 
Because they carry iu themsclvea an eaineat 
That W8 oan anffer greatly. 
Action Is transitoiy — a step, a blow. 
The motion of a muscle— this way or that— 
'Tis done, and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at oareelves like men betrayed : 
EuHering is pcrmiineni:, obscare, and dark, 
And shares the natnre of infinity. 
Yet throogh the darkness (infinite thougli it seem. 
And irremovable) graoioas openings lie. 
By irbioh the seal nith patient steps of thought. 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer, 
Mny pass in hope j and, though from mortal bonds 
Yet undeliver'd, rise with sure ascent 
Even to tlie fountain-head of poaoo divine."* 

I have, I fear, consumed more than aa appropriate por- 
tiou of yowT time, and it would, therefore, be ungracious 
to encroach on it longer; hut it would be yet more un- 
gracious not to take one moment more, to say how much 
I have felt the attention, which has been given so kindly 
to niy subject. 

tragedy, "The Borderers." 
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